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THE TWELFTH IMPERATORIAL ACCLAMATION 
OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE 
PLATE XL, A 


TWELFTH imperatorial acclamation has been attributed to Septimius Severus in 
a considerable number of inscriptions but almost never appears on his coins.’ An 
aureus in Copenhagen bearing “IMP XII” was judged by Pink to have been struck 
from a die which was incorrectly engraved.? But another coin bearing this very title came 
into the possession of the Museum of the American Numismatic Society a few years ago, 
when the portion of the E. P. Robinson Collection consisting of bronze pieces was purchased 
by the Society. This piece is a sestertius (pl. xi, A), which we describe below: 
Obv. Bust of Septimius Severus, laureate and draped. Around rim, |. to r., [LSJEPTSEVPERT 
AVGIMPXII. 
Rev. Two figures, togate and veiled, sacrificing over portable altar. The taller, on r., facing |., pours 
libation from patera. The shorter figure, on |., faces r. Around rim, |. to r.. VOTA PVBLICA. In 
l. and r. fields, S C. 


Since the evidence for the twelfth acclamation is largely epigraphical, it is essential to 
study that evidence before we can comment further on these exceptional coins. In order 
therefore that the reader may study the epigraphical material, an outline of inscriptions on 
which IMP XII appears, with their dates, provenance, the monuments on which they were 


inscribed, and the inscribing authorities, is given here: 
INSCRIPTIONS WITH “IMP XIT” 


Reference Place Type of Monument Date Inscribing Authority 


CIL Il, 5715 Milestone 201 a.v. Imperial legate, M. Ju- 


5720 
5722 


1 Papyri, Greek inscriptions, and the local Greek 
coinage provide almost no evidence for the Emperor's 
acclamations. For IMP XII on Greek inscriptions see 
RA ser. 5, vol. XXIV (1926), p. 333, no. 95 (Nicopolis 
ad Istrum) and C7L III, 218 (198 a.p.). The bilingual 
inscription III, 18689 = 14202* (201 a.p.), is in- 
teresting because in a full list of titles the Latin in- 
cludes “IMP XIII”, while the Greek omits the accla- 
mation, substituting the title mrarpidos. The 
double use of IMPERATOR (airoxpatwp) was ob- 
viously embarrassing for Greek-speaking officials. An 
acclamation of Severus occurs also on coins of Tyre 
(G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, Phoenicia, London, 1910, p. 269, nos. 367- 
368) and apparently at Pisidian Antioch (G. F. Hill, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, Lycia, 
etc., London, 1897, p. 181, no. 30; cf. Imhoof-Blumer, 


ventius Proculus 


Kleinasiatische Miinzen, Vienna, 1901-02, IT, p. 360, 
no. 16). IMP ITI and IMP VIII occur on coins of 
Corinth (B. V. Head, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
British Museum, Corinth, etc., London, 1889, pp.83-86; 
K. Edwards, Corinth, Results of Excavations Conducted 
by The American School of Classical Studies of Athens, 
VI. The Coins. 1896-1929, Harvard University Press, 
1933, p. 36; substantiated by evidence of coins at the 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society. 

2 K. Pink, “Der Aufbau der rémischen Miinzpri- 
gung in der Kaiserzeit. I. Die Zeit des Septimius 
Severus, Num. Zeitschr. LX VI (1933), p. 35, note 29; 
cf. H. Mattingly, “The Coinage of Septimius Severus 
and His Times,” Num. Chron. ser. 5, vol. XII (1932), 
p. 192, note 23; H. Mattingly and E. Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 60 and p. 
107, note on no. 130. 
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5996 
14201 
CIL VIII, 1628 


26539; RA ser. 4, vol. XXIII 
(1914), p. 490, no. 179; Cag- 
nat, Merlin, Chatelain, In- 
scriptions Latines d’ Afrique, 
Paris, 1923, no. 525. 


Giacomo Guidi, ‘‘La Data di 
Costruzione della Basilica di 
Leptis Magna,” Africa Itali- 
ana, II (1929), pp. 231-45. 


CIL VIL, 7972 


9035 


93523 


10338 
10353 
10358-22408 
10362 


CIL VI,‘ 36898 


3 This stone seems to present a clear case where “I” 


was cut for “V”’. “Trib. Pot. XIII Imp. XII Cos. III’ the province, CLXX, which is 209 a.p. 
should read “Trib. Pot. XVII Imp. XII Cos. III,” 
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INSCRIPTIONS WITH “IMP XII” (continued) 


Place Type of Monument Date Inscribing Authority 


200 a.v. 
201 a.v. 


Record of restoration of 201 4.p. Not mentioned; pre- 
roads and bridges by Se- sumably an imperial leg- 
verus and Caracalla. ate. 


Asia. Near Apamea. 198 a.p. 
Africa Proconsularis. Sicca Altar dedicated to Jupiter 208 a.p. Thetown, Sicca Veneria. 
Veneria (El Kf). Optimus Maximus on the 


detection of a plot against 
the Severan dynasty. 


Africa Proconsularis. Co- Record of dedication of arch The colony, under the 
lonia Septimia Vaga (Bed- to the Severi on the estab- 209 a.p. patronage of the procon- 
ja). lishment of the colony. sul, T. Flavius Decimus. 


Africa Proconsularis. Triumphal Arch. Dedicated 
Thugga (Dougga). to the Severi as founders of 
the municipality. 


The municipium. 


Africa Proconsularis. Lep- Basilica built by Septimius 
tis Magna. Severus and Caracalla. 


Numidia. Colonia Veneria 
Rusicade (Philippeville). 


Mauretania Caesariensis. Private dedication to the 205 a.p. 
Auzia (Aumale). Severi, primarily to Geta. 


Mauretania Caesariensis. Dedication for receiving 209 a.p. Local aedile, C. Julius 
Caesarea (Cherchel). municipal office, “ob hono- Tyrannus. 
rem aedilitatis.”” 


Mauretania Sitifensis. Co- Milestones found in or near 198 a.p. The colony. 
lonia Nerviana Augusta Setif. 

Martialis Veteranorum Si- 

tifensium (Setif). 


Italy. Rome, in the Forum 
Romanum. 


Dedication to Septimius 
Severus. 


Tribune of Vigiles. 


since the same inscription bears the date of the year of 


* With CIL VI, 36898 should be compared VI, 32533 
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5978 Raetia 
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INSCRIPTIONS WITH “IMP XII” (continued) 
Reference Place 


CIL IX, 6011 (so numbered Italy. Via Trajanabetween Record of restoration of the 
by mistake; it should be Beneventum and Brun- Via Trajana by Severus and 
6010). disium. Caracalla. 


339 


Date 
210 a.v. 


Type of Monument Inscribing Authority 


CIL X, 5909 Italy. Anagnia. 


Record of building of road 
to Villa Magna, near Anag- 
nia, by Severus and Cara- 
calla. 

Italy. Camerinum. Dedication by the Camertes 
to Severus “in aeternam se- 
curitatem adque gloriam 
iure aequo foederis sibi con- 
firmato.” 

CIL XIV, Suppl. 1, 4381 


Italy. Ostia, Dedication to Severus as re- 


storer of Castra Ostiensia. 


8979 Gaul. Found at Bayeux, 


France. 


Milestone from a road be- 
tween Autricum (Chartres) 
and Alauna (Alleaume- 
Valognes). 


8980 


The number of inscriptions recording the twelfth imperatorial acclamation is well over 
thirty. The significance of the number is modified by the fact that the Raetian and Norican 


inscriptions are of value chiefly as groups, all inscriptions in each group going back to an 
order drafted in the office of an imperial legate.’ At the same time the number of milestones 
bearing similar inscriptions dispels any doubt as to the value of any single one of them. In 
other words, “IMP XII” is not a stone-cutter’s error.® 

On this point one inscription in the list is of great importance and deserves special men- 
tion for the manner in which the acclamation is cut. I refer to the monumental inscription 
on the architrave of the interior of the Severan basilica at Leptis Magna in Tripolitania. 
(see p. 338 of this paper). The inscription, cut in fine large letters, records the fact that 
Septimius Severus built the greater part of the basilica and that Caracalla completed the 
building. The number titles of both Emperors (tribunician power, imperatorial acclama- 
tion, and consulship) are not listed in the usual manner by Roman numerals, but the words 
are written out in full as adverbial numerals, and Severus is called “IMPERATOR DUO- 


= 2385 and 2386, found on the Esquiline Hill in Rome, 
a dedication to Severus by certain members of the 
Praetorian Guard. In this inscription Severus is 
credited with a fifteenth acclamation (IMP XV), 
suggesting that the Guard might have had its own 
system of acclamations. The date of the record is 209 
a.p. The editor of CI L (Huelsen) has this note: notanda 
salutatio imperatoria XV coniuncta cum numero 
tribuniciae potestatis XVII, cum hucusque tam in- 
scriptiones quam nummi ut ultimam salutationem im- 


peratoriam habuerint duodecimam. 

5 In the case of the Raetian inscriptions the only 
authorities mentioned are the Emperors, Severus and 
Caracalla, but the order must have been executed by 
an imperial legate. 

* While there is an occasional variation in form or 
abbreviation of words on these stones, there is com- 
plete consistency in the use of IMP XII. This can 
only signify an original order for the inscribing of 
IMP XI. 


A 
a 
= 
f 
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210 a.v. The municipality, 
207 a.v. Officers of the Vigiles. 4 
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DECIES.””’ There can be here, as the editor of the text reminds us, no question of a stone- 
cutter’s error.® 

The distribution of inscriptions recording the twelfth acclamation is wide—circling the 
Empire from Gaul, Raetia, and Noricum® through Asia Minor to Africa, where there is sub- 
stantiation of IMP XII from some eleven inscriptions. In the center of the circle lies the 
Italian peninsula, which also provides some interesting evidence for IMP XII, as the out- 
line above shows. 

We have already said something of the inscribing authorities in referring to the mile- 
stones and records of road repairs cut on the order of an imperial legate in Noricum and 
presumably on the order of an imperial legate in Raetia. In Italy our records emanate from 
officers of the Vigiles, a municipality, the department of roads (army). Proconsular and 
municipal authorities attest IMP XII in Africa, and a colony of veterans setting up mile- 
stones. The title is inscribed by municipal order under proconsular patronage on so conspic- 
uous a monument as the triumphal arch at Thugga. Of the basilica at Leptis Magna we 
have spoken above. 

In Gaul the milestones’ showing the acclamation must have been set up by the army. 
Everywhere it appears, in fact, there is indication that the use of this acclamation was of- 
ficial from the point of view of some military, provincial, and municipal authorities. Since 
it appears on stu..es and monuments of oflicial and military nature rather than on strictly 
private dedications, we are justified in believing that the sources of information for this 
acclamation were military, since the origin of any acclamation was military. This in itself 
makes us pause before rejecting the inscribing of the acclamation as a real error, whatever 
the attitude of the imperial house toward its acceptance and general use in official docu- 
ments. 

Chronologically, the inscriptions bearing IMP XII range from 198 a.p. to 210 a.p. W. F. 
Snyder has separated them into two main groups, postulating a twelfth acclamation on two 
separate occasions,’° but any such grouping may be only apparent. If a twelfth acclamation 


7 On an exterior wall of the building the inscription 
was repeated, but here the only portion of the accla- 
mation that remains consists of the letters DECIES. 

8 The editor states in a footnote that this acclama- 
tion is never found on coins. This is contrary to our 
evidence and to Huelsen’s statement (see note 4 of 
this paper). 

® For mention of the wide distribution of irregulari- 
ties in tribunician numbers under Severus and Cara- 
calla, cf. Walter F. Snyder, “Note on the Irregular 
Evidence Upon the Date of the Beginning of the Year 
of the Tribunician Power During the Reigns of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla,” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, XV (1938), p. 68. Scanty 
evidence for milestones in the two Pannonias (Superior 
and Inferior), Moesia Inferior, Cyprus, Arabia, Syria 
and Phoenicia, Cappadocia and Galatia, and the 
Spanish province of Lusitania, indicates that IMP XI, 
the conventional acclamation for the period, was in- 
scribed in those provinces in 198 or later. Hasebroek, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius 
Severus, Heidelberg, 1921, pp. 127-128, citesthe evidence 
for the improvement of the road system, especially in 


the West, by Severus; among the inscriptions he lists 
are the most reliable of those we have included in our 
table (pp. 337-8) for Raetia and Noricum. But though 
listing on pp. 127-128 these inscriptions as evidence for 
road-building, he fails on p. 140 to take into account 
the significance of their content for a twelfth acclama- 
tion, which he is discussing on that page. In his section 
on roads, moreover, he does not take Africa into con- 
sideration, and in his evidence for Italy, he does not 
cite the inscriptions we have given, only some of 
which depend on MS. authority. In the Cambridge 
Ancient History, XII (Cambridge, 1939), p. 19, ef. 
p. 33, the improvement of the roads in the North is 
associated with the Emperor’s journey back to Rome 
from the East in 202 a.p. The use of IMP XI in Pan- 
nonia and IMP XII in Raetia and Noricum might 
suggest that Severus passed through Pannonia but 
not through Raetia and Noricum, remoter lands in 
any case, where there was evidently no attempt made 
to change the number of the acclamation inscribed on 
the milestones of these provinces. 

10 Snyder, op. cit., p. 69. Hasebroek, op. cit. p. 140, 
attributes the twelfth and “unofficial” acclamation to 
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was accorded or was thought to have been accorded in 198 a.p. IMP XII might have oc- 
curred in documents at any date after 198, the earliest possible year of its appearance. 

According to date, the inscriptions line up as follows: 

In 198 we have examples from Asia and Mauretania Sitifensis. 

In 200 and 201 we have the Norican and Raetian milestones and records of road repairs. 

In 205, the Arch of Thugga in Africa and a private dedication in Mauretania Caesariensis. 

In 207 we have records from Italy (Ostia, Anagnia). 

Tn 208 an African municipal altar. 

In 209 dedications from Africa Proconsularis and Mauretania Caesariensis. 

In 210 records from Italy: a stone of the Via Trajana between Beneventum and Brundi- 
sium, and a municipal record of Camerinum; in this same year we have the Severan basilica 
at Leptis Magna in Africa. 

It would be hard to classify this material otherwise than to say that IMP XII was widely 
distributed over space and time and that it persisted in Africa from the time of its earliest 
use down to shortly before Severus’ death, and was still being used in Italy, or perhaps was 
first used there, late in Severus’ reign. It has the appearance of an acclamation insisted upon 
rather than an error persisted in. 

A test of internal consistency with other titles in the same inscription was applied by 
Snyder in his study of irregularities in tribunician dates.’ The test can be applied where 
IMP XII occurs. The procedure is this. We ask ourselves in the case of each inscrip- 
tion where IMP XII occurs whether there appear in the same inscription tribunician 
and consular dates which may properly occur with IMP XII. We know that IMP XI 
is to be dated in 198 and certainly no later than early in 199. Consequently, IMP XII 
may not properly occur with any tribunician or consular date earlier than 198/9 a.p. Since 
IMP XII may occur with both COS IT and COS ITI, comparison with the tribunician dates 
is more important than with consular dates. It is impossible for IMP XII to occur with any 
tribunician date before TR P VI (197/8 a.p.). If therefore [MP XII should occur with 
TR P, TR P II, II, IV, or V, one or the other of the titles would certainly be in error. 

IMP XII does not occur, so far as I know, with these earlier tribunician dates. It does 
occur with TR P VI in Mauretania Sitifensis (C1 VIII, 10338, 10353, 10358 = 22408, and 
10362, milestones of a single group), and in Asia (CIL IIT, 14201). IMP XII could not have 
occurred before late in 198 a.p., a period covered by TR P VI. Consequently, if the inserip- 
tions bearing TR P VI and IMP XII were cut late in TR P VI, there is no inconsistency 
where these titles appear together in inscriptions.” 

We can apply a somewhat different test by asking whether IMP XII might not occur as a 
stone-cutter’s or die engraver’s error for IMP VII.“ Where it is possible to check (i.e., in the 


the early period of the British War, 207 a.p. Cf. Des- 1 Snyder, op. cit. 


sau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, no. 429 (CIL VIII, 
1628), note. Sir John E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, ed. 
2, revised by S. G. Campbell, Cambridge, 1927, p. 247, 
lists IMP XII? under 198 a.p. and 208 a.p. M. Bern- 
hart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der rimischen Kaiser- 
zeit, texthd., p. 291, lists IMP XII under 198 and IMP 
XV under 209 (see p. 339, n. 4 of this paper). G. J. 
Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius 
Severus from the Evidence of Inscriptions (U. of Pa. 
diss., Phila., 1945), pp. 38 & 101, regards IMP XII as 
consequential to the suppression of a revolt in 207 a.p. 


2 This fact, taken together with the distribution of 
the occurrences of IMP XII, its use on monuments as 
significant as arches, and basilicas, and with other in- 
consistencies in Severan inscriptions, must bear con- 
siderable weight against rejecting our inscriptions as 
inaccurately cut in spite of the weight of bare sta- 
tistics. Mr. L. C. West reminds me of the overwhelm- 
ing number of inscriptions bearing IMP XI as against 
the small percentage of stones showing IMP XII. 

13 Our reverse type (two figures sacrificing at port- 
able altar) occurs with IMP VIII on obverse (Mat- 
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inscriptions and on coins where tribunician and consular dates are given), IMP XII never 
appears as an error for IMP VII, i.e., with TR P III or IV and COS II. If it is a mistake, 
then, it would seem to be a mistake for IMP XI. 

Epigraphers have not rejected IMP XII, for it is too clearly an epigraphical fact;'* but 
historians have cautiously called [MP XII “unofficial,” which undoubtedly means that they 
believe the soldiers acclaimed the Emperor “IMPERATOR” for the twelfth time, but that 
Severus never acknowledged the acclamation in documents as part of his official title." 
Numismatists may go so far as to observe that if IMP XII was struck on coins, there is a 
chance that it was official in the sense that the striking authority accepted it at the time of 
striking. At Rome a real error of this sort would probably have been detected and eliminated 
before a coin was struck. Misunderstanding rather than error seems to me to lie behind the 
coins bearing IMP XII. 

Now there is indeed a distinction to be made between an inscription and a coin, for the 
coins were produced under closer supervision than most of the inscriptions, especially pro- 
vincial inscriptions.’* It was more difficult to let an error of die-engraving at the Roman mint 
escape the notice of officials; and it was more difficult as well as less important to erase or 
replace an inscription in the provinces than to reject and replace an incorrect die at Rome. 

Our problem is involved with the fact that precisely at the time when, presumably, the 
Copenhagen aureus and our sestertius were struck, the pattern for the obverse legend of the 
coin was being changed. From IMP II through IMP X the pattern of the obverse legend on 
the Roman coinage was L. SEPT. SEV. PERT. AVG. IMP. —."” We have L. SEPT. SEV. 
PERT. AVG. IMP. X, but with the eleventh acclamation we have L. SEPT. SEV. AVG. 
IMP. XI PART. MAX."* Now our sestertius has an obverse legend on the earlier pattern: 
L. SEPT. SEV. PERT. AVG. IMP. XII. The coin is therefore unorthodox for more reasons 
than one. Not only does it record a twelfth imperatorial acclamation, but it has an obverse 
legend the pattern of which had been abandoned for the coins with IMP XI. This kind of 
thing can be understood if at the mint in Rome there was for a time uncertainty about the 
number of acclamations Severus had accepted for his last eastern campaign. IMP VII had 
succeeded IMP VI so quickly that the latter was rarely recorded on coins, so far as we 
know."® The assumption of a similar rapid succession of a theoretical IMP XI by a theoreti- 
cal IMP XII may have led the mint officials to prepare dies for IMP XII before the facts 


tingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, 117 This and the following remarks are based on an . 


vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 190, no. 730; Cohen, 782-783), prob- 
ably celebrating Caracalla’s becoming Caesar; and if 
our reverse celebrates similar events of 198 a.p., the 
type would hardly occur with IMP VII. 

“4 Snyder, op. cit. p. 69 says of the imperatorial ac- 
clamations that they “supply the very clearest indica- 
tion of irregular and vacillating practice, even in texts 
of the most official aspect.” 

18 For a recent and revised list of the acclamations 
of Severus, see “The Feriale Duranum,” by Robert O. 
Fink, Allan S. Hoey, and Walter F. Snyder in Yale 
Classical Studies VII (1940), p. 132, note 575. 

16 Notable at Rome are the irregularities of the in- 
scription on the monumental Arch of Septimius 
Severus in the Forum Romanum, where the deviation 
from the official titles of the date is almost shocking. 


analysis of the evidence in Mattingly and Sydenham, 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 
92-206, and K. Pink, “Der Aufbau der rémischen 
Miinzpriigung in der Kaiserzeit. I. Die Zeit des Septi- 
mius Severus,” Num. Zeitschr. LX VI (1933), N. F. 
vol. XXVI, pp. 27-48. Whether vol. V of Mr. Mat- 
tingly’s Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum will bring modifications in the general outline 
of the coinage, remains to be seen. 

18 Cohen reads IMP X on some PART MAX coins. 
Mattingly and Sydenham, op. cit. p. 103, note, take 
this as a misreading of IMP XI ART, “P” of “PART” 
being omitted by mistake, or as indicating a suspect 
coin. 

19 Mattingly and Sydenham op. cit. pp. 60, 98. 
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became known. A few coins may have been struck from them and later escaped withdrawal. 
Changes were about to take place in the coinage and this may reflect a need for reorganizing 
types and legends. The appearance of IMP XI on the coinage marked a change in the ob- 
verse legend, as we have said. But more than this, the new legend pattern was soon dropped 
and after a brief interval, when SEVERVS AVG. PART. MAX. was used, was replaced by 
(1) an entirely different form of the Emperor’s name (SEVERVS PIVS AVG);”° (2) the use 
of PCONTIFEX) M(AXIMVS) and TR(IBUNICIA) P(OTESTATE), the latter being 
the indication of date, substituting for the imperatorial acclamation, previously the only 
means of dating in consistent use. Note that all changes, including the dropping of the ac- 
clamation,” introduce an emphasis on the Emperor’s civil and religious status, and eliminate 
the obverse legend’s military character. A new era was at hand for the Severan dynasty and 
a broader than military concept of Empire was expressed on the new coinage.” 

What we have learned is this: that in 198 a twelfth acclamation was anticipated and per- 
haps took place, but Severus officially put an end to his acclamations with the eleventh. 
This is clear from the general use of IMP XI until the Emperor’s death, from the confusion 
over IMP XII, and the almost negligible instances of IMP XIII and XV.* Some officials 
and military groups did not accustom themselves to Severus’ decision or were in ignorance 
of the official position. Initial ignorance at the mint could be corrected and, properly in- 
formed, the officials struck exactly what was prescribed. But because they harbored false 
notions, or devotedly counted on an acclamation not recognized by the Emperor, legates, 
veterans, and towns inscribed on milestones, dedications, and monumental buildings the 
letters “IMP XII” after Severus’ name. What part devotion, what part weakening links 
of communication between central government bureaus and officials in the field or military 
and municipal officials, played in this phenomenon, I shall not attempt to suggest. 

Let me emphasize that I do not deny the commission of error in the inscribing of stones 
and the engraving of dies. Such denial would be folly and contrary to known facts (cf. p.338, 
n. 3 above). But we may try to distinguish between real error in cutting and engraving, and 
misunderstanding, or an alternate system of titles. In his treatment of the irregularities in 
the tribunician years of Severus and Caracalla, Snyder judges that “perhaps as much as 
one-half of the evidence may reasonably be explained as simply error; but at most it sim- 
ply is not possible that all the evidence is mere error.” 

In concluding this paper, it is pertinent to recall that a supernumerary imperatorial ac- 
clamation of Domitian appeared on local bronze coins of this Emperor which were struck 


20 Op. cit. pp. 110-113; 193-194 (SEVERVS AVG. 
PART. MAX.); pp. 114 ff., 194 ff. (SEVERVS PIVS 
AVG.). 

Tt occurs, however, on a silver medallion of 207 
a.p. (F. Gnecchi, I Medaglioni Romani, Milano, 1912, 
I, p. 45, no. 1; Pl. 22, no. 2). 

2 Caracalla became Augustus and Geta, Caesar. 
Our sestertius shows on the reverse Caracalla, or pos- 
sibly Geta, sacrificing with Severus. Professor A. R. 
Bellinger has suggested to me that the small figure on 
our sesterius may be Geta Caesar rather than Cara- 
calla, since a similar type on an “IMP VIII” sestertius 
represented Caracalla as Caesar sacrificing with 
Severus. But unless there can be shown to have been 
other types celebrating Caracalla’s attaining the status 


of Augustus, it seems to me more probable that our 
type shows Caracalla as Augustus with his father. 

IMP XIII: CIL VIII, 21628; CIL Il, 13689= 
14202? = Dessau, 1LS,8917 = BCH XIX (1895), p.318a. 
IMP XV: CIL VI, 32533; see p. 339, n. 4 of this paper; 
in Mél d’Arch., XIII (1893), p. 516, “XV” has been 
supplied. Cf. M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the 
Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus, Oxford, 1918, pp. 
$2 and 32-33, note 5. 

* Op. cit., p. 68. Snyder called attention to irregu- 
larities in the ethnic—as well as in the number — titles 
of the emperors. Irregularities in Caracalla’s titles 
occurred in his sole reign as well as under Severus 
(Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopidie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, s.v. Aurelius, col. 2438). 
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from more than one die. Two of these coins are in one of the Palestine trays of the A.N.S. 
(Newell) Collection, and they are classed among the “Judaea Capta” group in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Palestinian coins.“ But their Victory types must certainly refer to 
Domitian’s personal victories in the North rather than to the Judaean successes of his father 
and brother.** The coins resemble in design and quality the Greek coins of Agrippa II. 
Since these coins were struck from more than one die, “IMP XXITIT” can hardly be an en- 
graver’s error. They are to be dated in the year Sept. 14, 92 a.p.-Sept. 13, 93 a.v. (TR P 
XII appears on the obverse), when a twenty-third acclamation may have been expected 
after the twenty-second, the last official acclamation, perhaps in connection with anticipated 
triumphal ceremonies. The notable difference between these coins and the Severan coins 
with IMP XII is that the latter were struck at Rome. But the issues of Domitian bear Latin 
legends patterned on the legend form of the imperial coinage, and consequently drew their 
inspiration from Rome. In both cases the Emperor’s distance from the place of striking may 
explain the supernumerary title. 


Tue AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


* G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine, 
London, 1914, p. 281, nos. 38, 40, 41; cf. H. Mattingly, 
Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, II, 
p. 412, no. 4 and note: “apparently an Eastern issue.” 
A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins, ed. 2, Jerusalem, 
1947, p. 59, no. 157; ef. F. W. Madden, Coins of the 


Jews, London, 1903, p. 227, no. 2: IMP XXII =F. de 
Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre-Sainte, Paris, 1874, 
p. 81, no. 6; see especially de Saulcy p. 82. 

% Madden, loc. cit., as well as de Saulcy, recognized 
the inapplicability of the term “Judaea capta” to 
these coins; cf. Reifenberg, op. cit., p. 33. 
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NAZCA POTTERY AT FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
GEORGE B. MARTIN-VEGUE 


PLATES XL, B-XLVI, B 


4 WHE discovery of the first site of the Nazca ware is particularly illustrative of the 
fact that pottery, literally, can be the guide to a civilization. Prior to 1901 the ar- 
chaeological world knew of only some half dozen pieces of pottery of the type now 

known as Nazca. During a visit to a Berlin museum, Dr. Max Uhle, a German archaeologist 

who had long worked in South America, saw four pieces of the beautiful ware and noticed 
on the museum card the location in Peru from which they had come. In 1900 Dr. Uhle led 
an expedition to the south coast of Peru and, by means of the evidence furnished by a simple 

potsherd of the Nazca type which he perceived lying on the sand, he was able to uncover a 

new part of the mysterious history of Peru." 

The Nazca culture that Dr. Uhle found in the early years of the century remains one 
of the most interesting representatives of the early civilizations of the Peruvian area.? Its 
center is in the dry coastal valleys of the Nazca and Ica rivers on the south coast. Perhaps 
the most interesting remains are the textiles and the pottery. The brightly colored Nazca 
textiles are intricately woven and they show a variety of complex designs. Like the textiles, 
the pottery is original in its conception. In shape the Nazca ware is rather distinctive. 
Low bowls and cups, goblets, tall vases, bell shaped jars, and vessels with two projecting 
parallel spouts connected by a flat bridge comprise the most common shapes, although 
there is pronounced variation within each of these shape categories. Modeling is of only 
secondary importance in the Nazca pottery since it is used mainly to heighten the design 
rather than to alter the shape of the ware. Although the earliest Nazca designs are essen- 
tially naturalistic and are easily recognizable, they are not pictorial. It is common to find 
the designs outlined in black and to find human heads, birds, mice, llamas, fruits, seeds, 
anthropomorphic and zoomorphic creatures, and a variety of geometric patterns repre- 
sented on the Nazca ware. The naturalism of the early designs tends to become increasingly 
conventionalized in the later phases of the culture. While shape and design both characterize 
Nazca pottery, its vivid colors which include white, black, two shades of red, two of yellow, 
two of brown, grey, flesh, and violet are perhaps its most distinctive features. From three to 
eight colors are used on each piece, with white, black and red predominating in the designs. ’ 
Mainly by the use of shape, but by the use of design and color to a lesser degree, Nazca pot- 
tery breaks down into three main classes, Nazca-A, the early style, Nazca-X, a transitional 
style between Nazca-A and Nazca-B, and Nazca-B, the late style. 


! Dr. Uhle tells his own story of the discovery of the 
Nazca culture in “The Nazca pottery of early Peru,” 
Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Science, XIII 
(1913), pp. 3-6. 

? Although authorities differ greatly in their esti- 
mates, approximate dates of the Nazca period are 
600-900 a.p. according to Wendell C. Bennett, 
“Archaeology of the Central Andes,” Handbook of 
South American Indians (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment printing office, 1946), p. 80. 
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>The breakdown of Nazca pottery according to 
shapes follows the work of Gayton and Kroeber 
in their study of the Uhle collection of Nazca pottery 
at the University of California. These authors based 
this deduction on a study of designs on Nazca pot- 
tery in which they noted that from Nazca-A through 
X and B the designs become increasingly more con- 
ventionalized and stylized, a fairly obvious although 
not an absolutely conclusive indication of the growth 
and maturity of an art form. A. H. Gayton, and A. L. 
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OccuRRENCE OF Designs on Nazca SHAPES 


Designs 
Geometric 
separations 
frets 
bands 
quartering 
spines 
miscellaneous 
Fill-in pattern 
Flecks 
Scrolls 
Arrows 
Hands 
Heads 
Pods 
Leaves 
Birds 
Fish 
Frogs 
Quadrupeds 
Serpents 
Stars 
Interlocking fish 
Human figures 
Mythological figures 
Modeled figures 


ple, differ from the ten flaring bowls, illustrated by pl. xiv1, B, no. 8, by their more vertical 
sides and their more acute base angle. The three remaining bowls of style A are typical 
double-spout jars (pl. xLim, B, no. 7), with ovoid bodies and two almost parallel spouts on 


top connected by a short, flat bridge. 


The designs of the Nazca-A vessels of the collection are comparatively simple for the 
most part. (See table 1.) The most common designs are the forms of birds (pl. x11, A, no. 1), 


Kroeber, The Uhle pottery collection from Nazca (Uni- 
versity of California publications in American archae- 
ology and ethnology, XXIV, No. 1, Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California press, 1927), pp. 1-46. Photo- 
graphs of the vessels used for this paper were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Gordon R. Willey, who made a tenta- 
tive classification; this paper does not follow Willey’s 
classification in all respects. 

4 This pottery forms a part of the Mary Carter and 
the John V. Carter collection of Peruvian antiquities 
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In Florida State University’s collection of Nazca pottery‘ there are forty-one vessels of 
style A. Of these, twenty-six are low bowls, twelve of which have a round bottom as the 
one shown in the first picture on pl. xLv, B, and fourteen have a rather flat bottom and an- 
gular sides as in pl. XLv1, B, no. 5.5 The two cup bowls, of which pl. xiv, B, no. 6 is an exam- 


A X B Y Mise. 
2 
61 8 
41 8 
3 3 1 
1 2 
8 3 ll 1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
+ 1 
42 12 
et 4 
3 
5 1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
23 10 2 
10 1 


at Florida State University. The complete collection 
consists not only of Nazca pottery, but of pottery and 
textiles from several other leading cultures of the 
Peruvian area and a great many wooden and metal 
objects of interest from the pre-Spanish period. 

5 Hereinafter references to pictures will have a 
Roman numeral and letter to designate the plate and 
an Arabic numez.al to identify the vessel on the plate. 
The numbers are assigned to the vessels beginning 
with the upper register and reading from left to right. 
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serpents (pl. XLv, B, no. 5), fish (pl. xitv, A, no. 3), pods (pl. xxtv, A, no. 4), leaves (pl. xu, 
A, no. 2), or frogs (pl. xLv1, B, no. 4), used either alone or as a decorative band encircling the 
vessel as shown in pl. xvi, B, no. 8. In only the instance of the vessel illustrated in pl. 
XLVI, B, no. 5 does the decorative band occur on the inner rim of the bowl, although five of 
of the round-bottom bowls have their decorations on the inside in the bottom of the vessel. 
At least two different types of fish appear in the designs, one short and almost round as in 
pl. xiv, A, nos. 3 and 6, the other longer and thinner as in pl. xLv1, B, no. 8. There is also 
more than a single type of bird shown in the decorative painting: a water type as shown in 
pl. xu, A, no. 3, a hawk or parrot type of pl. x.im, B, no. 3, and possibly a third type some- 
what similar to the water bird as in pl. XL, B, no. 2. Plate xv, A, no. 4 is unusual in showing 
both a bird and a fish, the fish apparently ready to consume the bird. Less realistic are the 
hands and heads that appear on several vessels. These designs are usually in a decorative 
band on the vessel (see pl. x1, A, no. 2 and XLvI, A, no. 5 respectively). The unusual figures 
which comprise the band of pl. x11, A, no. 3 are perhaps heads, but they are rigidly conven- 
tionalized if this is true. Although the pattern in pl. xiv, A, no. 1 in the bottom of the 
round bottom bow! is distinctive, it is difficult to decide whether this design is actually a 
star or merely a geometric figure. 


Fic. 1. Toe Centipepe Demon 
(Drawing by Thomas Freeman) 


In the style A vessels two have designs which probably portray some mythological fig- 
ures. The figure on pl. xLin, B, no. 4, reminiscent of the centipede, has a long body with 
wave-like spines. (fig. 1.) The body is rounded at the end which almost reaches around the 
vessel to the lower part of the face. Down the center of the body is a narrow band divided 
into several sections, each of which has the eyes and mouth of another face. ““This is not sur- 
prising, for the Nazca artists put faces everywhere.’® The head of the figure shows a face 
in the form of a mask below a three-lobed crown. The eyes of the mask are closed and the 
tongue is long and pointed, while from the pointed ears hang long pendants somewhat re- 
sembling in shape the hands in pl. xu, B, no. 3. The other mythological figure is merely a 
head with no body. The head has the same three-lobed crown as the centipede head, as well 
as the hand-like pendants and the long, pointed tongue. This face, however, has only a half 
mask over the upper part and two tentacle-like projections from either side of the lower 
part. 

Most frequent among the other design elements found in the style A vessels are the geo- 
metric patterns. These consist of parallel straight (pl. xiv, a, no. 1) and parallel wavy lines 
(pl. xLv, B, no. 2), triangles (pl. xLv1, B, no. 6), steps (pl. xLvi. A, no. 1), frets (pl. xi, B, 


* Edward K. Putnam, “The Davenport collection the Davenport Academy of Sciences, XIII (1913), p. 
of Nazca and other Peruvian pottery,” Proceedings of 29. 
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no. 1), and other symmetrical patterns in regular sequence, as those of pl. xLv, B, no. 4 and 
pl. xiv1, B, no. 2. A separating line partitions off repetitive designs in a semi-geometric pat- 
tern, as in pl. xLv1, B, no. 1 and pl. xiv, B, no. 1. Another device similar to the separating 
lines is the spine-like projections all connected to an encircling band as in pl. xv, a, no. 1; 
these spines closely resemble the spine-edges of the centipede figure and may well be a part 
of that figure used as a separate motive. Plates xiv, a, no. 2 and XLII, B, no. 2 show yet 
another geometric type design with lines coming from the sides of the vessel which cross on 
the bottom and thus quarter the base. 


Fic. 2. Toe Brrp Demon 
(Drawing by Thomas Freeman) 


The style A vessels have a range of from three to seven colors on each piece, with four and 
five color combinations predominating. Dark red, white, and black are most frequently 
used in the three-color combinations. Red-orange and then grey or brown are added to make 


the four- and the five-color combinations. The six-color ware utilizes both the brown and the 
grey and sometimes substitutes yellow for one or the other; seven-color combinations utilize 
all three. In the basic red, black, and white combinations a light yellow or cream sometimes 
substitutes for the white.” In background the dark colors, either red or black, are used al- 
most as frequently as white. (See tables IT and III.) 

There are twelve vessels of the intermediate or style X type in the Florida State Uni- 
versity collection. Of these twelve, three are low, conical bowls, as in pl. xL11, B, no. 7. Plate 
XLI, A, no. 1 is an example of the three low, bulbous jars with slightly flaring mouths that 
appear in the collection. There are five narrow-mouth jars, another of the style X shapes; of 
these, plates xL, B, no. 4 and xLvI, A, no. 7 differ from the others by having small handles on 
the upper bulge of their oblique, spheroidal bodies. The handles are too small to be practi- 
cable as carrying handles but look as though they, perhaps, served as a means of suspending 
the vessels. As the style X is transitory between the Nazca-A and the Nazca-B, its conical 
bowl approximates the shape of the style A round-bottom bowl while the bulbous style X jar 
very nearly approximates the bulbous found in the style B shapes.*® 

In the same way that the shapes which are similar to style A shapes occur in style X, 
frequently X designs are quite similar to the A designs. Other designs of style X frequently 


7 An accurate definition of colors is particularly 
difficult to give due to the fact that on a great many 


Kroeber’s terms are used. Gayton and Kroeber, 
The Uhle collection, p. 10. 


of the vessels the colors are badly faded or deteri- 
orated. Because of the proximity of the hues of light 
yellow and white, of light brown and red, and of other 
nearly alike colors, positive descriptions of these colors 
is questionable. In defining the colors, Gayton and 


8 Compare the round-bottom bowl of pl. xii, a, 
no. 3 with the conical one of pl. xiv, B, no. 6, and the 
style X bulbous jar of pl. xxi, a, no. 1 with the style 
B bulbous jar pictured in pl. xxi, B, no. 8. 
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forecast some of the style B patterns. It is the occurrence of designs typical to style A and B 
shapes that has caused Nazca-X to be given its intermediate position in time. 

Of the twelve style X vessels, five have naturalistic type designs. Plate xii, a, no. 4 
shows a pod or leaf design. On one of the handled jars (pl. xu, B, no. 4) on either side of the 
upper part of the vessel appears a bird which resembles rather closely the waterbird found 
in the designs of the style A vessels. The two narrow-mouth jars in pl. xi, a have a series 
of heads which completely encircle the upper parts of the vessels. In pl. xiu, a, no. 6 these 
heads are in profile and show some stylization. The top of the head is flat as is the froat of 
the face except for the protruding nose. The hair hangs at the back of the head in what 
appears to be three braids while the open, grimacing mouth shows several teeth which ap- 
pear as short, straight lines. The heads of pl. xi, a, no. 4 show a front view of the face, 
and the hair is a black mass which hangs from the back part of the head toward the lower 
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part of the jar. The face features consist merely of three short, straight lines, two of which 
represent eyes, the other the mouth. From the upper side of the face emanates a cord-like 
line which seems to have a knot in the middle and to have a tassel on the end. In describing 
the Davenport collection of Nazca pottery, Putnam suggests that this cord may have been 
used to suspend the heads of victims,’ although usually one does not think of such san- 
guinary practices in connection with the pre-Inca Peruvians. On the outer rim of the conical 
bowl shown in pl. xv, A, no. 7 is an encircling design of animals, so stylized as to make ac- 
curate recognition difficult. These animals have bird-like feet and rather humped bodies 


® Edward K. Putnam, “The Davenport collection of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, XIII (1913), 
of Nazca and other Peruvian pottery,” Proceedings p. 25. 
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with small, round protuberances along their backs. Their heads have long, bird-like beaks 
and sit upon thin curving necks. 

Mythological figures appear on three vessels of the style X type. The cat demon (fig. 3) 
is the name commonly given to the figure appearing on the narrow-mouth jar, pl. xLiu1, B, 
no. 1. This formidable looking creature has what may be called a human face and hands. 
The head is turned to show a full face which wears a three-lobed crown similar to that noted 
in connection with the centipede demon. The face has a feline or cat appearance caused by 
a mask which covers its lower part and extends with wing-like projections to each side 
of the mouth. Each of these wing-like extensions contains a crude human face in its outer 
extremity. The dark-colored upper part of the face gives the appearance of yet asecond 


—— 


ty 


Fic. 3. Tot Cat Demon 
(Drawing by Thomas Freeman) 


mask covering the eyes. Across the forehead is a masklike figure with a simplified human 
face in the center, the three-lobed crown, and the wing-like extensions to the side. On either 
side of the face are three disk-like pendants which are, perhaps, ear decorations. The right 
arm extends beyond the face and grasps a staff, while the left reaches below the face and 
appears to be holding a human head. The remainder of the body trails off from the lower 
part of the face and ends in two short human legs and feet. A suggestion of navel and genitals 
appears in the center of the body and between the legs respectively. From the lower part 
of the head a trailing body with spine-like projections, somewhat reminiscent of the centi- 
pede body, extends to an upeurving tail which ends in a human head complete with pointed 
tongue and hand-like pendants. This trailing body may well be meant as a headdress for the 
figure. Between each of the spine-like projections on its upper side is a portion of a highly 
conventionalized human head. 

The other demon figure is a stylized version of the jagged-staff demon which will be fully 
described with the Nazca-B style pottery of the collection. A series of these figures surround 
the outer rim of pl. xLv, B, no. 6. The figure has no face but merely a decorated center por- 
tion topped by a three-pointed crown. On either side of the crown is a hand, and a series of 
tentacle-like projections extend in all directions from the body of the figure. The double- 
handle jar in pl. xvi, A, no. 7 shows a demon figure with a body somewhat similar to that of 
the cat demon, with the same upturned tail ending in a human head and with the same spine- 
like projections of the body. The face, however, is entirely different and appears in profile 
rather than full face. There is no crown and the mask now takes the form of two long ears 
protruding from the upper part of the face. The only hand that appears on the figure is at- 
tached to one of the lower spines of the body. 
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Geometric designs appear slightly less frequently in style X vessels than in those of style 
A. Cross-hatch, parallel wavy lines, and frets appear on the vessels as geometric patterns 
and in pl. xu, B, no. 4 a series of wavy, intertwined lines comprise a semi-geometric pat- 
tern. Three vessels (pls. XL, B, no. 7, XLV, A, no. 7 and XLV, B, no. 6) have designs which di- 
vide the bottoms into quarters, but unlike the quartered vessels of style A, these vessels 
have alternate light and dark sections. It is noticeable that these three vessels, while closely 
resembling the round-bottom bowls of style A, are all decorated on the outside, while the 
style A decorations frequently occur on the inside of the bowls, as in pl. xxrv, A, nos. 1, 3, 4, 
5 and 6. 

On the style X vessels of the collection there is a predominance of a six-color combination 
which appears on half of the pieces. As in style A, the range of color combinations is from 
three to seven colors on each vase. Flesh color appears in two of the designs. Occurring ten 
times on the twelve vessels, white is by far the most common background color. (See tables 
II and III.) 

In contrast to style A, style B, with the exception of head-and-spout jars, contains ves- 
sels of tall and narrow proportions. Thirty-five vessels of the Florida State University col- 
lection appear to be style B. Thirteen of these are goblets: three, an angled goblet (as in pl. 
XLV, A, no. 8); nine, a curved goblet with an out-flaring rim (as in pl. xLim, B, no. 5); and 
one, a conical goblet (pictured in pl. xLu, B, no. 6). The vases have considerable variation in 
shape, but four small vases (as exemplified by pl. xLu1, B, no. 2), three cylindrical vases (as 
in pl. xt, B, no. 6), and six bulbous vases (as in pl. «Lt, A, no. 5), represent these shapes in 
the collection. Plate xi, B, no. 7 shows an extreme variation of the cylindrical shape. Some- 
what similar to the double-spout jars of style A is the collection’s single head-and-spout jar 
(pl. xx, B, no. 8), in which a simple modeled head replaces one of the spouts of the style A 
double-spout jar. The nine remaining vessels are all modeled vessels; pl. xL, B, no. 3 is an 
example of seven which have the shapes of heads, while the remaining two which have the 
shapes of modeled figures are illustrated in pl. xx, B, no. 1. 

The modeling found on the head and figure jars is mainly of secondary importance and 
appears only in style B. It is confined merely to a pinching up of clay to suggest nose, mouth, 
and ears. On the figure-vases (pl. x, B, no. 1 and XLvI, A, no. 6) the remaining face features 
as well as the legs and arms are represented by means of drawing and colors. In each of the 
modeled faces is a decorative patch suggestive of tatoo markings either surrounding the eye, 
under the eye, or, in the case of pl. xi, a, no. 5, even extending across the bridge of the 
nose. The modeled figure shown in pl. xLv1, A, no. 6 has a leaf or a fruit in each hand. 

In the style B, as in the A and X styles, geometric figures appear frequently on the ves- 
sels. The geometric designs used on the style B vessels are overlapping lines, contiguous rows 
of diamonds and triangles, triangles with the base of one upon the apex of the next, cross- 
hatch, parallel lines, encircling bands, interrupted lines, checks, rectangles, dots, and steps. 

Generally the naturalistic designs found in style A no longer appear in style B. A possible 
exception is pl. x1, B, no. 2, which has two encircling bands of arrows. In pl. xii, B, no. 5 
a stylized, interlocking fish design around the upper part of the vessel has replaced the nat- 
uralistic fish of the style A designs. 

Notable in several style B vessels is the use of fill-in patterns that are not geometrical 
but which seem simply to serve the purpose of occupying space. One of these fill-in patterns 
occurs on pl. XL, B, no. 6 in the band above the demon figure, another on pl. xt, B, no. 7 in 
the band between the face series. 

A number of different head or face series' appear on the style B vessels in the form of 
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ornamental bands which use the human face in rows running around the pot. Plate xxv, a, 
no. 8 illustrates one type of head series and has a row of full faces with wide open eyes. The 
same series becomes slightly more naturalistic in pl. xL, B, no. 7 by means of the convex 
bulges in the vase which match the faces and give them a rounded appearance. A second 
type on the upper band of pl. x11, B, no. 6 shows highly conventionalized faces in profile 
with pointed nose and chin and with the other face features but poorly distinguished. The 
lower band of the same vase contains yet a third face series. This design shows a full oval 
face with three dots comprising the eyes and mouth features. A long strand of hair hanging 
between the faces separates each one from those next to it. The series which appears in pl. 
XLII, A, no. 6 is similar except that the faces are triangular instead of oval. An example 
of another face series appears in pl. xii, B, no. 8. This conventionalized face appears in 
the U-shaped ends of the undulating design on the vase and thin white lines extend from the 
top of the head to suggest hair. 

Perhaps the design closest to a full scene in the whole collection appears in pl. XL, B, no. 
8. This vessel shows a full human form with a profile head. On top of the head is a round 
headpiece with a face. The body seems somewhat out of proportion to the head. The right 
arm holds a bunch of arrows aloft, while the left holds something resembling a fan. 

The numerous demon creatures of the style B vessels are an outstanding design charac- 
teristic. The cat demon described under the style X designs appears in almost exactly the 
same form in pl. xi, B, nos. 2 and 6. The design of pl. xLv1, B, no. 3 portrays another in- 
teresting type of demon creature, this one often called the bird demon. The creature has a 
human head with a three-lobed crown and two long, hanging ear pendants. From the lower 
part of the head a long, U-shaped body trails back supported by two bird feet, while from 
the upper section of the head the wing trails to the rear. The forward part of the wing con- 
sists of a conventionalized face with a mass of hair which falls below the face. A narrow spine- 
like band runs along the top of the body, and a series of tail feathers protruding to the rear 
completes the picture. A slightly different version of the bird demon appears in pl. xLrv, B, 
no. 5. On this figure a second face is added to the forward part of the wing, and the face 
features appear at the rear of the U-shaped body. Most prominent are the differences in 
the head, which is here bird-like and which replaces the human head of the bird demon de- 
scribed above. A round crown, a single eye, and a beak are the distinguishing features of 
this head. Yet a third bird-demon, shown in figure 2, has a turkey-like head and a body made 
up of parts of three conventionalized faces. The spine-like back, bird-like feet, and rear 
feathers remain the same on this creature as on the other bird demons. Below the head of the 
turkey a human head hangs from the body. A demon creature with a body quite similar to 
that of the cat demon appears in pl. xLi, A, no. 2. Between each of the spine-like projec- 


-tions down the back of the demon there is a conventionalized plant. The face on this vessel 


is long and oval, with a mask similar to that of the jagged-staff face of pl. x11, B, No. 7; the 
right hand of the figure grasps a staff of some kind. On pl. x11, A, no. 5 a highly stylized fig- 
ure, obviously a demon creature, is so treated as to be difficult to recognize. The face is 
featureless except for two eyes set below an irregular three-lobed crown. Two hands stretch 
above the head while below the head a short, upturned, fish-like body ends in a triangle. 
Other triangle decorations spring from the body at different places. 

The demon on the vase of pl. xi, B, no. 7 is commonly referred to as the jagged-staff 
demon. Of all the demon creatures, it is probably the most stylized and appears in the most 
varied forms. Hanging below the face are the hand-like pendants so often found in connec- 
tion with the other demon faces, while a long, thin tongue hangs from the mouth. The crown 
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has a miniature face in the center and the usual three lobes. The middle lobe extends into a 
long, jagged staff with two right-angled bends to bring it to the side so as to avoid the legs. 
Below the jagged staff is a short skirt and a long, thin pair of human legs. A variation of this 
same demon is the one shown in pl. x1, B, no. 6. The triangular face has a mask over the up- 
per part and a sharp, pointed tongue protruding from the lower part. The two hand- 
pendants proceed from the chin and form an inverted V below the face. Extending above 
the top of the head is a small, U-shaped body. A number of tentacle-like projections protrude 
from the hanging pendants, the head, and the body of the figure, giving it the look of a 
spider, a centipede, or some other many-legged creature. 

In the same way that the type B designs are more complex than the preceding ones, the 
use of color shows greater variety. The range of color combinations goes all the way from 


Fic. 4. Toe Jaccep Starr Demon Various PHAsEs. 
A. left; B. center; C. lower right; D. upper right. 
(Drawing by Thomas Freeman) 


three to eight different colors on a single vessel. Twelve of the style B vessels have five-color 
designs; four, six, and seven-color combinations appear with almost equal frequency, occur- 
ring six, six, and seven times respectively. (See table II.) Light backgrounds predominate in 
the style B ware, with white and light yellow or cream used in over three-fourths of the ves- 
sels. (See table ITI.) Violet appears on one vessel, but otherwise the frequency of the use of 
colors remains the same as for style X. 

Two vessels of the collection belong to a fourth stylistic division, Nazea-Y. Style Y is 
probably not pure Nazca and has no set patterns of shape as do the main styles A, X, and B. 
Elements typical of Nazca combine with elements typical of other cultures, such as the 
Tiahuanaco and Ica, to constitute style Y. Plate xLv1, a, no. 2 shows a small jar which has 
neither a Nazca shape nor design. Only the vivid red and the light brown of the black-edged 
design seem typical of Nazca ware. The vessel of pl. x1, B, no. 8 is another classified as be- 
longing to style Y. It is a round-bottom bow! with upright, slightly flaring sides. The design 
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is in three colors and consists of geometric patterns and a deteriorated jagged-staff demon. 
This demon is quite different from either of those described under style B. All traces of body 
and hands have disappeared; only a single eye looks out of a body composed entirely of long, 
tentacle-like protuberances. The seventh jar on pl. XLv1, B is a single-spout jar with a flat, 
curving handle which goes from the tube to the top of the jar. The rosette or star-shaped 
figure is the conventionalized jagged staff demon in a final phase. A single eye in the center 
of a group of tentacles comprises the whole figure. The remainder of the decoration is com- 
posed of irregular designs, one of which is an irregular band with the familiar spine-like pro- 
jections. 

Figure 4 shows the four stages of the jagged-staff demon. The left-hand drawing A, shows 
the most naturalistic creature of the group, that pictured in pl. xu, B, no. 7. B (pictured in 
pl. xu, B, no. 6) and C (pl. xv, B, no. 6) show yet further extremes in conventionalization, 
while D (pl. xiv1, B, no. 7) shows a final phase of the demon. It is by noting such changes 
in the designs of the Nazca ware that authorities first established a time sequence for the 
styles A, X, and B, for the Nazca pottery would seem to follow the general trend in art 
to become more stylized as society becomes more sophisticated. 

The two remaining vessels of the collection are classed as miscellaneous. Both show some 
evidence of Nazca influence. The first, pl. xLv1, A, no. 3, has a shape somewhat typical of the 
low bowls of style A, but the colors, if Nazca colors, are crude and do not show the usual 
Nazca vividness; the design is atypical. The other vessel, shown on pl. Xv, A, no. 3, has 
Nazca-like colors, a slightly modeled nose, and a mask over the mouth suggestive of the 
cat demon. 

From this examination of the collection of pottery at Florida State University it ap- 
pears that certain transformations took place in the Nazca culture with the passage of time. 
As an indication of the general cultural trend, the pottery changed its shape; the use of color 
became greater; the highly conventionalized demons of style B replaced the naturalistic 
birds and fish of style A. In no one phase of the development was there a decided break 
with the past; instead there was a gradual evolution, as shown by the overlapping of design 
elements and the similarity in the use of color between the periods. In marking the course 
of evolution, pottery, in a sense, marked the course of history. The intense abstraction of 
style B designs betrayed the sophistication of a declining culture. The decline is further in- 
dicated by the introduction of new design elements into the latter phases of the Nazca pot- 
tery. The style Y pottery sets the stage for the end of one great Peruvian civilization and 
begins the transition to a new, dominant culture in the area. 


Fiorina STaTE UNIVERSITY 
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PLATE XLVI, C-E 


POST WAR PREHISTORY IN POLAND 


Before the war, Polish prehistoric archaeology was 
enjoying a prosperous period. There were four peri- 
odicals devoted specially to prehistory. In four of our 
universities there were chairs of prehistory (Warsaw, 
Poznah, Cracow and Lwéw) and there existed an 
active Polish Prehistoric Society with four local 
branches. Besides three great special museums (in 
Warsaw, Poznan and Cracow) there were, in other 
museums, archaeological sections managed by pre- 
historians. Before the war, many systematic excava- 
tions were undertaken, of which the best known was 
that of Biskupin, a fort of the Early Iron Age, started 
in 1934 and employing about 100 workers and 15 
specialists. Even the Germans rated Polish prehis- 
toric research the third in Europe and published a 
special prehistoric Polish-German dictionary. 

That succesful development was stopped by the 
outbreak of war in 1939. The universities were closed. 
The great majority of Polish prehistorians were de- 
prived of their right to work and in only two museums 
were Polish personnel permitted to work under Ger- 
man supervision. During the war eleven Polish pre- 
historians died, five emigrated and of these three have 
not returned. A large part of our prehistoric collections 
were destroyed or scattered. 

The reconstruction of Polish prehistory after the 
war was a very difficult task but thanks to the en- 
thusiasm of the surviving prehistorians and the sup- 
port of the authorities the work was very soon recom- 
menced. Part of the collections was regained, de- 
stroyed museums were rebuilt, periodicals republished 
and even new ones created, and new excavations began 
on a large scale. At present, there are again open to 
the public and to specialists, the great museums in 
Poznan, Cracow, Lédz, Wroctaw/Breslau), Szczecin 
(Stettin) and other smaller exhibitions. Also reor- 
ganised is the State Archaeological Museum in War- 
saw, which, however, not having a convenient loca- 
tion, cannot as yet be made accessible to the general 
public. There are in eight universities chairs of pre- 
history, of which four are held by ordinary professors 
(Warsaw, Poznafi, LédZ and Toruf) and four by 
supernumerary professors (Wroclaw, Cracow and two 
in Lublin (State and Catholic University). Four pre- 
war periodicals have been revived: Przeglqd Arche- 
ologiczny (Poznan), Swiatowit and WiadomoSei Arche- 
ologiczne (Warsaw) and the popular-science bi- 
monthly Z otchiani wiekébw (Poznan). Besides these 
there have been established three new ones: Arche- 


ologia (Wroclaw), Slavia Antiqua (Poznaf) and 
Sprawozdania PMA (Warsaw). At present about 
fifty students are studying prehistory as their principal 
subject. 

Many researches are being undertaken in various 
parts of the country, partially for the sake of conser- 
vation, but for the most part for the purpose of solving 
certain scientific problems. Of the more important 
researches we mention the following. The director of 
the State Archaeological Museum, L. Sawicki, under- 
took the investigation in a suburb of Cracow-Zwier- 
zyniec of a loess station with late Aurignacian industry 
showing influence of the Solutrean industry. Among 
other things there have been found tools and flakes 
of obsidian from beyond the Carpathian Mountains, 
which shows that the people who lived there came 
from Slovakian territory. At Cmieléw in the district 
of Opatéw, Dr. Podkowifiska excavated a large 
Neolithic settlement with many houses (fonds de 
cabane), which were inhabitated by the population of 
the funnel-necked beakers culture, who originated in 
Jutland. The inhabitants of that settlement exploited 
the flint-mines situated in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement at Krzemionki where, already before the 
war, there existed a State reservation which has now 
been enlarged by buying all the ground in which are 
the old Neolithic mines. Thus there has been saved 
from destruction a unique archaeological monument, 
containing about 700 shafts which will render syste- 
matic research possible. 

Very interesting results were yielded by the ex- 
cavation of twenty-five tumuli of the second Bronze 
Age, which had been undertaken by Prof. K. Jazd- 
zewski, director of the Municipal Museum of LédZ, 
at Lubna, district of Sieradz. The tumuli belong to 
the culture of Trzciniec, which, at that time, occupied 
all Central and Eastern Poland and even reached 
beyond the actual Eastern Polish frontier. These ex- 
cavations showed us, for the first time, the origin and 
the burial rites of this very little known culture. The 
dead were interred in a crouching position and after 
the tumulus was heaped up, the funeral feast was held 
on it. During the years 1946-1948 there was continued 
by the Institute of Slavonic Antiquities at Poznaf, 
under the direction of Dr. Rajewski, the systematic 
excavation (interrupted by the war) of the Early Iron 
Age fort at Biskupin, built by the urn-field population. 
Inside the fort were found eleven parallel streets, 
paved with wooden beams, all connected by the cir- 
cular street, running along the wooden ramparts filled 
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with stamped earth. The road leading to the entrance 
gate, also paved with wood, ran for a considerable 
distance along the outer site of the rampart, making 
attack extremely difficult. Traces of several fires 
were observed which had damaged, among other 
things, the ramparts, which had had to be rebuilt 
twice. Many of the objects discovered give us an idea 
of the way of life and the state of culture of the 
inhabitants. The Municipal Museum in LédZ un- 
earthed two cemeteries of the late Laténe period at 
Brzozéwka near Turek and Gledzianéw in the district 
of Leczyca. In the first of these cemeteries was found, 
among other things, an imported Celtic sword with 
an ornamented sheath. 

During the years 1947-1948 the Prehistoric Museum 
in Poznaf dug up at Wymystowo near Gostyn a large 
cemetery, chiefly from the late Laténe and Roman 
periods, where Mgr. Bogdan Kostrzewski and Stan- 
istaw Jasnosz have discovered, so far, about 369 
graves. They found also some older graves of the urn- 
field culture (Lusatian type) and of the Pomeranian 
culture. Among the antiquities found here is one 
face urn with the face placed, contrary to custom, on 
the belly of the urn. ‘here were excavated also some 
inhumation graves from the early Roman period and 
one of the dead was buried in a coffin of hollowed-out 
wood and was covered with a layer of stone two metres 
thick. An urn grave contained a beautiful vessel of 
terra sigillata from Lezonx (second century A.D.) 
stamped ALBUC(IUS). 

Very interesting is the discovery by the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum of the Polish Science Academy in 
Cracow of a large potters’ colony of the late Roman 
period (fourth-fiftkh century a.p.) at Zofipol, near 
Miechéw, only 2 km froin a similar settlement found 
before the war at Tropiszéw. So far, there have been 
discovered 21 dome-shaped pottery kilns with pierced 
bases, which separate the upper part of the oven in 
which the vessels were fired from the hearth. These 
ovens are of the same type as the Celtic ones dis- 
covered before the war at Stara Cerekwia (Bieskau) 
near Glubczyce in Silesia. 

Among other discoveries of the Roman period 
worthy of attention is the finding of a large treasure of 
Roman denarii at Swaryczéw, near Tomaszéw 
Lubelski, of which only 93 coins have been preserved. 
Another hoard recently found in Poland contained 
about 3000 Roman coins. 

Special attention has been paid, since the war, to 
relics of the early historical era. In connection with 
the approaching thousandth anniversary of the Polish 
State (963-1963) there have been started large scale 
systematic excavations in eight Polish towns founded 
in the period from the eighth to the eleventh century 
A.D. namely at Gdafsk, Szczecin, Poznafi, Gniezno, 
Leczyca, Opole, Cracow and on the island of Ostréw 


Lednicki, district of Gniezno. A similar examination 
conducted at Kruszwica in the Inowroclaw district 
showed ‘nat the settlement derived from the beginning 
of the Iron Age and is contemporary with the Biskupin 
site. Tentative examination conducted by Prof. 
Jamka at Wroclaw (Breslau) showed that the begin- 
nings of the town date back to the eighth or ninth 
century A.D. Research by supernumerary Professor 
Hensel in the underground ruins of the cathedral in 
Poznafi led to the discovery there of remnants of the 
Pre-Romanesque basilica of the tenth century a.p. 
which indicate that the oldest church in Poznafh was 
already built of stone and not of wood as formerly 
supposed. 

Energetic excavation activity, hindered at first by 
lack of specialists and funds, the growing number of 
prehistory students, ever-increasing interest and col- 
laboration of the public and the support of the authori- 
ties, who aid prehistoric and protohistoric research 
permit us to hope that Polish prehistory, in spite of 
great set-backs suffered during the war, will develop 
successfully. 

Poznan Jézer Kostrzewski 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE 
ELEUSIS VASE 


The inscription on the vase which Mylonas pub- 
lished from Eleusis a few years ago! is of peculiar 
interest, since it is complete, clearly written in the 
mainland or Mycenaean form of the linear Cretan 
syllabary, and of a date (thirteenth century B.c.) 
when Greek was undoubtedly the normal language of 
the country. Mylonas published a reading based on 
the assumption that it read from right to left, whereas 
the Cretan, and as we now know the Pylian? inscrip- 
tions pretty consistently read from left to right. Also 
the characters which he reads as i (no. 2) and ku 
(no. 8) have no resemblance to the Cyprian characters 
with these values. His reading, further, twice gives a 
the value of ¢—in character no. 4 (ta read de) and no. 
7 (ka read xe), which would be unprecedented in 
Cyprian writing. 

In the present reading I make the following as- 
sumptions: 

1: read from left to right, as in other contemporary 
writing. 

2: Iota adscript is not written—it is not always, 
though usually, written in Cyprian inscriptions. 

8: each character is given the value of the most 
similar Cyprian one. We now know that no. 5 is not 
available for the value ne, since the latter is found in 
the same form in a few Mycenaean inscriptions as in 
the Cyprian; likewise no. 3 cannot be pa, which is 


1 AJA, 40 (1936) 428. 
2 AJA, 43 (1939) 568. 
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common both in Crete and at Pylos in its Cyprian 
form. 


ETT 
bith 


Fic. 1 


In the transcription the upper line repeats the 
characters as found on the vase, the second is the 
set of Cyprian characters for the present reading, the 
third the characters corresponding to Mylonas’ read- 
ing. 

4: the strokes each side of the final character indi- 
cate, as I judge, that it is an abbreviation, correspond- 
ing to the pair of dots in Cyprian. 

5: it is assumed that as in some Greek dialects, u 
represents ot as well as v. 

The resulting reading is ta lu to/ta e li ka -tu-, 
which can be read: TE “EXixa “May 
she prosper. Good fortune to Helike.” 

One must still be cautious, and view this as a 
hypothesis rather than a theory. The chief cause for 
suspicion is the occurrence of the first word in Minoan 
context and with Minoan declension.’ Possibly 
Minoan was still the language of Eleusis after all. 

Cornet UNIVERSITY Ws. T. M. Forses 


THE BOSTON SIREN ARYBALLOS 


Bulle’s analysis of the design painted on the Boston 
Siren aryballos' either left certain problems unsolved 
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certain other designs which seem to include features 
resembling the objects in question. It seemed worth 
while to ensure first that the design had been ac- 
curately copied from the vase. An enquiry made to 
the Curator of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
produced a valuable new drawing of the ship’s stern 
(Fig. 2)* together with a statement that “Reichhold’s 


Fic. 2 


drawing in Strena Helbigiana p. 31 seems quite 
accurate.” 

1. The black oblong which obscures the ship's stern. 
Torr* compared the black oblong with the drapery 
suspended about the stern of Odysseus’ ship in a later 


Fia. 1 


or the solutions suggested by him have been regarded 
by subsequent critics as unsatisfactory. It is proposed 
therefore to review these problems in the light of 


3 Kober, AJA, 50 (1946) 271, fig. 3, first word, 273, fig. 7, 
second word group. 

1 Boston. 01.8100; H. Bulle, Strena Helbigiana 31, fig 17; 
H. Payne, Necrocorinthia No. 1282, pl. 36.5; A. Fairbanks, 
Cat. Pl. 45, 467. 


representation,‘ but failed to indicate its probable 
purpose. In point of fact there is no resemblance 


? Drawn from the original by Miss Suzanne Chapman at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts and re- 
produced by kind permission of Miss Chapman and the 
Acting Curator. 

3 C. Torr apud Bulle op. cit. 36. 

* London E440; FR Pl. 124; CV A PI. 20.1; Beazley, ARV 
177, Siren Painter No. 1. 
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between the two and it seemed more profitable to 
search among earlier designs for a possible parallel. 
Those collected by Késter® include several examples of 
geometric ships furnished with steering platforms,® 
and it seems likely that the artist has made a crude 
attempt to represent one of these. 

2. The large irregular shaped object which projects 
beyond the curved aft end. The position of this object 


that she is divorced, in the design, from her palace, 
and is closely associated with the Sirens. These ob- 
jections, however, would hardly be insuperable if the 
artist possessed insufficient skill either to depict the 
goddess seated inside her palace, or the Sirens #yevar 
év Neuen," and decided, as it were, to kill two birds 
with one stone by representing them all as dwelling 
upon Aeaea. This association would be rendered less 


Fia. $ 


would suggest, at first sight, some portion of an 
apdacrov, possibly a figure-head. It seems, however, 
more probable in the light of a black-figured design 
quoted by Késter (Fig. 3)’ that it is merely a poor 
attempt to represent the helmsman’s head (i.e., 
his head-piece); the remainder of his body is con- 
veniently obscured by the steering platform, whose 
single oar (there should be two’) projects beneath the 
gangway. The helmsman’s head in Késter’s example 
is, like the head here, far larger than those of the 
rowers. 

3. The female figure. Bulle identified the female 
figure with Chthon,® who, according to an obscure 
tradition, was the Sirens’ mother. There are two 
main objections to this view. In the first place Chthon 
is not mentioned in the Odyssey, and she is an ex- 
tremely shadowy figure of whom no certain repre- 
sentations are known.'® The more likely alternative, 
that she is Circe," has been criticized" on the grounds 


5 A. Koster, Das Antike Seewesen. 

® Cf. especially Pls. 18, 19, 21, 25, 30, 31. 

7 Op. cit. Pl. 47, facing p. 157. 

8 Cf. Torr apud Bulle op.cit. 36. 

* Op. cit. 34. 

10 Cf. Waser, apud Pauly-Wissowa RE s.r. ‘Chthon.’ 

u Cf. F. Miiller, Die Antiken Odyssee-Illustrationen 32. 
E. Buschor, Die Musen des Jenseits 45. 

2 Cf. e.g. Payne op. cit. 139. 


inapposite as it was Circe who first revealed the 
Sirens’ existence to Odysseus. Circe’s palace (there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt that this is what 
the crossed square signifies'S) then provides a useful 
space filler between the island and the ship. 

4. The object which rises behind the female figure. 
Bulle’s'® argument that the curious object which 
projects behind Circe serves to indicate the presence 
of an opening in the earth, out of which he presumes 
the Sirens and their ‘Mother’ to have emerged, would 
be more convincing if the latter were depicted as 
actually rising out of the ground and not as seated 
upon it.'? Buschor in a recent work describes it as a 
wall (‘eine Mauer’),'* presumably on the grounds that 
magic islands surrounded by walls were of frequent 
occurrence in later sea sagas,'® but there is no mention 
of a wall in the Odyssey. The object much more 


8 Od., xii, 45. 

4 Od., xii, 37 ff. Miiller’s suggestion (op. cit., $32) that the 
island is to be regarded in a roll out as divided behind the 
Sirens is unconvincing. Cf. Payne op. cit. 139. 

8 Bulle op. cit. 32. Miiller op. cit. 32. 

16 Op. cit. 35. 

17 Cf. H. Mobius, Uber Form und Bedeutung der sitzenden 
Gestalt in der Kunst des Orients und der Griechen, AM 1916, 
211. 

18 Op. cit. 45. 

9 Op. cit. 8. 
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closely resembles a phallos, as Weicker® saw. Phallic 
objects are not uncommon in Corinthian ware at this 
period,” and the presence of such an object here could 
be explained as suggestive of the goddess’ allure. 
What may be intended to represent a second phallos 
decorates the corner of Circe’s palace. 

5. The birds. There is no reason to suppose that the 


two large birds possess any special significance.” 
Buschor’s theory* that they represent vultures waiting 
to feed on such as yield to the Sirens’ song would be 
appropriate enough in the context,™ but it is simpler 
to assume that the artist was content to follow the 
custom, first encountered in geometric vase paintings, 
of depicting birds, probably sea-gulls,* poised above 
(perhaps sometimes to be regarded as actually perch- 
ing on) ships’ curved ends (Fig. 4).% It is true that 


20 G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel 43-44. 

% Cf. Payne op. cit. 91. 

2 As for example J. E. Harrison 
200. 

3 Op. cit. 45. 

Od., xii, 45 f. 

5 Water and sea fowl are usually distinguished from other 
birds by their long necks on geometric and later Greek vases; 
cf., e.g., the Stymphalian birds on an amphora in London 
B.163; Gerhard AV PI. 324; CVA PI. 29; Beazley BSA xxxii, 
6, No. 23 (Group E). 

% Cf. especially the two birds on a geometric fibula in 
Athens (8199); R. Hampe, Friihe Griechische Sagenbilder in 
Bootien, Pl. 11, and a crater in Paris, A 517; Merlin, Vases 
Grecs du style géométrique au style a figures noires, Pl. 2; 
W. Schadewaldt, Homer und sein Jahrhundert, apud Berve, 
Das neue Bild der Antike i, 51 £. The same motive is found on 
a Corinthian plaque from Perachora which dates from the 
first quarter of the sixth century B.c. (to be published by 
Hopper), where a small bird perches on a ship’s bow with a 


pposed, Proleg 
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one of the birds more nearly resembles a bird of prey,”” 
but it may equally well be a sea-gull. 

The crudity of the design** on this vase as a whole 
suggests that it may be an inaccurate copy of a larger 
work. An artist finding his space and skill inadequate 
for the task of representing all the objects contained 
in a full scale work might have been obliged to resort 
to the kind of expedients which have been suggested 
above. 

University or St. ANprEws J. R.T. 


AN ANTHEMION FROM THASOS* 


We owe our knowledge of the development of the 
floral finials of archaic gravestones to that part of 
Greece where they first appeared and reached their 
highest development, namely the southeastern Aegean 
islands, and Ionia in general, considered in its broadest 
geographical sense. The earliest known example of a 
gravestone finial was found in the Troad, and Samos 
has given us a large number of local archaic examples 
of anthemia. Chios has recently yielded a “Prepoly- 
cratan” specimen. The Cycladic anthemia flourished 
in the fresh air of the years of the early Free Style 
and were carried as far as Thebes. Samos did not lack 
examples of this period.' It was not surprising then to 
find a comparable example from the island of Thasos 
(pl. c). 

Our anthemion is not a new find. For years it stood 
beside an inscription (JG, XII, 8, no. 408) and other 
ancient fragments as an ornament in the wall above 
the door of the hotel of Mr. Skaramangas in the 
village of Limenas on Thasos. During the summer of 
1945, with the kind permission of Mrs. Angeliki 
Stamatiades-Skaramangas, I detached the anthemion; 
it is now added to the sculpture collection of the 
Museum of Thasos. 


larger bird above it. It would be an interesting speculation 
whether geometric painters sometimes included birds through 
a mistaken notion of the significance of bird ideographs in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, e.g. the hieroglyphics above the rafts 
of Sahure: Késter, op. cit. 2, 3. 

*7 Bulle op. cit. 31. Miiller op. cit. $2. 

28 Cf. Buschor op. cit. 45. 

*I express my debt to Dr. R. H. Howland who kindly 
revised the style of the translation from the Greek which 
was made by my wife. This study is dedicated to the memory 
of Nikolaos Pappadakis. 

1 Stele from the Troad in Boston: Caskey, Catalogue, no. 
13. Stelae from Samos, Buschor, AM, lviii (1933), pp. 22 ff., 
Beilage, X, 2 ff.; cf. also Evangelidis, Eph 1924, pp. 63 ff. 
Stele from Perin-Thos, a Samian colony in Thrace: Kalinka, 
Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, xix, pp. 63 ff. 
Finial from Chios: N.M. Kontoleon, Eph 1938, pp. 101 ff., Fig. 
1. Finial in Thebes, Ch. Karouzos, Té Movceio 
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The stone is local marble, brought from Mourgena, 
a little south of Limenas. The surface, in spite of its 
exposure for so many years in the damp atmosphere 
of the island, is well preserved. Of the stele (shaft), 
which was of one piece with its crowning anthemion, 
nothing is left but one small obliquely broken piece 
on the face, 0.025 m. high. The stele, measured at the 
junction with its anthemion, was 0.16 m. wide and 
0.135 m. thick; it must have been rather a short one 
because its narrow width would not be repeated many 
times in its height. On the front face below the pre- 
served portion the name of the deceased could have 
been inscribed by incision or paint; a small relief also 
might have been carved here. 

The few archaic gravestones of the Museum of 
Thasos lead us to the conclusion that the gravestones 
of this period were of comparatively small size on this 
island.? In addition, other inscribed gravestones of 
later years in the same museum assure us that, even 
in the years of the early Free Style, there were no 
large gravestones on Thasos. This may be due to the 
fact that during this period the predominant type of 
grave monument was the so-called nekrodeipnon, of 
which a representative example is now in the Museum 
of Constantinople,’ and a contemporary but badly 
damaged one, together with other later fragments, is 
in the Museum of Thasos. The nekrodeipnon over- 
shadowed even the gravestones of the classical period. 
That is why the only examples of gravestones dis- 
covered thus far, of classical type, are the Leukothea 
Albani,* if it is really Thasian, and the Philis stele in 
the Louvre.® As for the fourth century gravestones 
decorated with finials, thus far there is only one small 
fragment in the Museum of Thasos. 

An astragal moulding, 0.02 m. high, runs around 
the front and sides of our anthemion at the base of 
the volutes. The profile of this moulding is convex on 
the two sides, almost like the Ionic kymation, while 
on the front it is concave. Only 0.165 m. of it is pre- 
served on the front, but the original length, 0.18 m., 


p. 61, Fig. 46. Finials from Paros, Naxos, Thera, Samos, AM, 
Iviii (1933), p. 44, Beilage, XV, 2 ff. For the contribution of 
Attica-Athens, which is great in this respect, as in all other 
cases, see especially Gisela M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic 
Gravestones (‘‘Martin Classical Lectures,” X), pp. 77 ff. 

2 The small stele which bears the inscription JG, xii, 8, no. 
$95, has 0.40 m. preserved height; it is 0.21 m. wide at the 
base and 0.192 m. at the top; 0.092 m. thick at the base and 
0.087 m. at the top. The stele with relief in the same Museum, 
inv. no. 8, MonPiot, xxxii (1982), pl. 1, has 0.386 m. pre- 
served height; it is 0.215 m. wide at the base, 0.19 m. at the 
top, 0.115 m. thick at the base, 0.108 m. at the top. Both 
stelae are smoothly worked on the backs and flanks. 

3 Jdl, xxviii (1913), pl. 26. 

* BrBr 228; Ch. Picard, Sculpture I, 302. 

5 BCH, lv (1981), pp. 418 and pl. xx1. 


can easily be restored by extending the remaining 
fragments of the sides. The same convex mouldings are 
to be found on earlier® and on “Polycratan”’ Samian 
gravestones. On the Cycladic anthemia of the early 
Free Style and on those of the Samian anthemia that 
fall in the same period, we see a prominent Lesbian 
kymation without leaves, or a fillet instead of astragal 
moulding.® 

From the astragal to the top of the palmette the 
height is 0.303 m.; the width across the volutes is 
0.25 m. and across the larger leaves 0.25 m. The total 
height of the anthemion and the preserved fragment 
of the stele is, on the front, 0.35 m., while on the 
back it is 0.88 m. The anthemion is 0.135 m. thick 
at the base and 0.12 m. at the top; the carving of the 
leaves on the flanks extends 0.07 m. from the face, 
the rest of the flanks being only smoothly worked 
(pl. xivt, p). The back of the stone forms an ellipsoid, 
smoothly worked with a bevelled edge all around 
(pl. xuv1, £). It is not unusual to find stelae with 
smoothed backs, because very often the taste of the 
carver or the situation of the grave or tumulus called 
for such simplicity. But beside those with smoothed 
or unsmoothed back there are found sepulchral as 
well as votive stelae with reliefs on both sides. These 
go back to a still earlier period.® 

Our anthemion is composed of a pair of concave 
volutes, which grow directly above and from the 
middle of the astragal, and of fifteen convex leaves. 
A narrow flat band frames the channels of the volutes, 
which ends in simple, round eyes with flat surfaces. 
A triangle with a slightly convex surface is formed 
between the two spirals at the point where they spring. 
An almond-shaped ornament is inserted in the angle 
where the two spirals separate; this is closed on top 
by two arched lines, separated by a rather strong 
groove; these elements form the core of the palmette 
which is arranged around the higher and larger arch. 
Simple, gently carved lines separate the fifteen leaves 
of the palmette from one another. The leaves rest 
heavily on the volutes as if supported by them, with- 
out any effort to lift their heads. They lack the 
complete separation seen in the earlier Samian an- 
themia or those of a later period than ours, e.g. that 
of Borgia.” The height of the volutes (0.11 m.) is 
almost one-half of the height of the leaves (0.18 m. 
from the upper arch, 0.20 m. from the top of the 
spiral), so that the height of the volutes is one-third 


* Buschor, AM, lviii (1983), p. 30, fig. 4 and Beilage, X, 2, 
group III, 2, ca. 530 B.c. 

7 Buschor, loc. cit., fig. 5, and Beilage, XI, 1, XII, 2, 
XIII, 1. 

® Buschor, loc. cit., p. 44 and Beilage, XV, 2 ff. Cf. also 
G. Bakalakis, ‘EAA p. 5, note 1. 
* G. Bakalakis, op. cit., pp. 28, 35, note 1. 
10 Langlotz, FB, pl. 75. 
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of the complete anthemion. The compact and well 
balanced body of the anthemion is well expressed in 
the full contour of the solid ellipsoid shape, better 
seen from the back, which is the simpler side (pl. 
XLVI, E). 

The manner in which the volutes on our anthemion 
grow above the astragal in a lily-like way takes us to 
a comparatively ancient type, which may be con- 
sidered as the Second Type. Before that comes the 
Horizontal Type in which the volutes start from the 
outside edges of the anthemion, as on the bronze 
sheathing of shield-handles as well as on grave stelae." 
There are two variations of the Second Type: A, the 
more common variety thus far, with horizontal 
taenia,“ B, without the horizontal taenia that join 
the two volutes. Our anthemion belongs to this second 
variation. 

Buschor thus far has presented only a few Ionic 
examples of this latter variation; one is the bronze 
example from Samos“ and another is the stele from 
Sardis. But the essential element of the design is 
earlier even than these. The motif goes back to 
Cycladic vases of the orientalizing style." On the so- 
called Aeolic capitals'’ and the capital from Delos'* 
one sees a further evolution. The same motif is used 
in sculpture also, e.g. on the head-piece of the sacred 
bed from the poros frieze of the Heraium in Samos,'* 
as well as on small objects, such as the handle of a 
bronze lebes from Olympia.”® 

The first variation with the horizontal taenia, which 
is the characteristic feature on all the Cycladic an- 
themia of the early Free Style period (including the 
examples in Thebes and others up to the Giustiniani 
stele in Berlin), adds a prominent fan-shaped member 
to the face of the palmette; this element does not 
occur in the second variation. The horizontal taenia, 
Buschor notices, gives depth to the leaves, and sup- 
ports the fan that is projected on the palmette. Thus 
the palmette acquires a calyx instead of the core 
which we met in the second variation. 


" AM, Wviii (1933), p. 38. 

2 Bronze sheathings from Olympia, Jd/, lii (1937), Olympia 
Bericht, pp. 61-62, fig. 26-27, pl. 17 b. Capital from Akropolis, 
JdI, iii (1888), 276. Stele, Conze, i, pl. 14, 4= Richter, Archaic 
Attic Gravestones, p. 109, fig. 24. Anthemion from Aegina, 
Furtwiingler, Aphaia, pp. 387-388, fig. 284 and pl. 24, 1. 
Cycladic anthemia of early Free Style, AM, lviii (1933), 
Beilage, XV, 2 ff. 

3 AM, lWviii (1933), p. 38. 

4 AM, lviii (1983), p. 22. 

4% AM, lviii (1933), p. 38. Sardis, I, 1, 116. 

1% Pfuhl, MuZ, fig. 105, 108. 

17 Schefold, JOAI, 1938, p. 42, figs. 17-18. 

18 Durm’, p. 302, 3. Perrot-Chipiez, VIII, pl. tam. 

1 AM, lviii (1933), p. 14, fig. 5 and Beilage, VI, 1, end of 
sixth century B.c. Cf. paintings in Pfuhl, MuZ, fig. 315. 
2 JdI, lii (1937), Olympia Bericht, p. 75, fig. 37. 
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We may be aided in dating our anthemion by the 
absence of the fan, the simple core, the incised concave 
leaves, and the manner in which the volutes are 
formed, the latter seeming but little later than those 
on the sacred bed of the Samian frieze. But in the 
first three items we have a mixture of earlier and later 
elements. The representation of leaves by incision 
is a very old technique. On the other hand we have 
fifteen leaves, which is usually taken to suggest a 
later period. It is assumed that the fewer the leaves 
an anthemion has, the older it is. This, indeed, is a 
hypothesis based on observation and is often correct, 
but not always. On the bronze sheathing from the 
Olympian* shield, of the second quarter of the sixth 
century, we have the anthemia with eleven leaves; 
such anthemia are used throughout the sixth century 
together with others having nine leaves. We have both 
“Polycratan” and “Prepolycratan” anthemia with 
nine leaves, in Samos™ and in Chios* respectively; 
but there are also “Polycratan”’ and “Postpolycratan” 
anthemia with eleven leaves in Samos.* The Attic 
anthemion, Conze, pl. 14, 4,% of the sixth century 
has eleven leaves; but one from Aegina,” which 
without any doubt is of the same date, has thirteen 
leaves. If we compare our simple anthemion with the 
fifteen leaves with the “Postpolycratan” Samian 
example with eleven leaves,”’ we see that the latter, 
though having fewer leaves, looks richer because of 
the sinewy contour of its leaves and the equal number 
of stems placed between them. The conservative 
Thasian sculptor, instead of interchanging leaves and 
stems, used an older technique with simply incised 
concave leaves, increased in number. 

The only anthemion thus far known with fifteen 
leaves and a fan with an equal number of petals is the 
beautiful Parian anthemion® of the early Free Style, 
ca. 480 B.c. One can easily see the stylistic and chrono- 
logical differences between our anthemion and that 
wonderful work of art. On the Parian marble not only 
do the volutes have a different structure, but the 
grooves are flat and form a clear-cut angle at the 
point where they join their border; on our anthemion 
the groove curves slightly without much depth. 
Every one of the well scooped out leaves of the 
Parian anthemion stands by itself, enclosed in its 
deeply cut contour and leaving enough space for air 
and light to enter. The budding of the calyx from 
the heart of the volutes and the slender rise of the 


% Jdl, lii (1937), Olympia Bericht, pp. 63-64, fig. 28. 
2 AM, lWviii (1933), Beilage, XI, 1. 

3 Eph 1938, p. 102, fig. 1. 

* AM, lviii (1933), Beilage, XI, 2, XII, 1-2. 

% Richter, Attic Gravestones, p. 109, fig. 24. 

A phaia, pl. 24, 1. 

27 AM, Wwviii (1933), Beilage, XIV, 2. 
%8 AM, lviii (1933), Beilage, XVI, 1. 
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leaves of the fan accentuate the vertical axis and 
emphasize the upper part of the anthemion at the 
expense of the firm, horizontal lower part. There are 
wide angles between the outer contours of the volutes 
and the lower leaves on the Parian anthemion; the 
lower leaves of the Thasian anthemion fall directly 
on the volutes, without intervening angles as if 
drawn backward by them. The axiom é& ré&v d:ade- 
povrwy 1 apyovia does not influence our carver, so 
there is no effort to emphasize the vertical axis; this 
fact groups our Thasian anthemion with other earlier 
finials having fewer leaves.” 

That our anthemion is earlier than the Parian 
example there is no doubt. Whether the design is an 
older Parian creation transplanted to the province of 
Thasos, daughter of Paros, or whether it came from 
another island and is Ionic in general, or whether 
it is a local creation is difficult to decide, especially 
if we keep in mind the rich unpublished remains of 
decorative Ionic architecture in the Museum of 
Thasos. One thing is sure, and that is that our an- 
themion has none of the Cycladic freshness of the 
metropolis current in the years of the early Free 
Style. It still lives in the atmosphere of older days 
and is more related to the adjacent east, rich in charm 
and sentiment. It was Ionic inspiration in general 
that nurtured, immediately after 500 B.c., our at- 
tractive and, thus, far, our only Thasian flower, 
which once stood on the grave of a mortal now un- 
known to us. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins University 

G. BaKALAKIS 


FASTI CONSULARES 


The listing of consuls below is a third supplement 
to W. Liebenam, Fasti Consulares Imperii Romani, 
Bonn, 1909. Both previous supplements appeared in 
this Journav (Harrer and Griffin, xxxiv (1930), 3-7; 
Harrer and Suskin, xliii (1939), 278-284). The source 
and reference materials for this list of consuls are 
essentially the same as those mentioned in the pre- 
vious articles. L’ Année Epigraphique, the chief source, 
has been examined for the years 1938 through 1947 
and has been checked against Inscriptiones Italiae, 
xiii (1947). The Italian journal Epigraphica which 
began publication in 1939, has been used through the 
latest available issue (1946). De Samenstelling van den 
Romeinschen Senaat, by S. J. De Laet (Antwerp, 
De Sikkel, 1941), has been useful, as well as Inscrip- 
tions latines de la Tunisie, 1944, by A. Merlin. 

The first section lists years and consuls definitely 
established. 

22 B.c. L. Munatius, consul suffectus. (AE 1938, 66.) 


29 Cf. the example from Chios: Eph 1938, p. 101, fig. 1. 
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16 a.p. The cognomen of the cos. suff. C. Vibius 
should be Rufinus and not Libo. (Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani iii, 396; De Laet, 413; Inscriptiones 
Italiae, xiii.) 

$2. L. Arruntius Camillus Scribonianus. A new 
inscription (AE 1945, 33) substantiates this name. 

33. The name of the future emperor, consul or- 
dinarius, appears as L. Livius Ocella Sulpicius Galba. 
(This corroborates Suet. Galba, 4.) (AE 1945, 33.) 

July 1. C. Octavius, cos. suff., probably the curator 
aquarum of 34, C. Octavius Laenas. (AE 1945, 33.) 

38. The praenomen of the cos. suff. Asinius Celer 
is Servius, not Sextus. He was the son of C. Asinius 
Gallus, the cos. of 8 B.c. (PIR i*, 244, 1225.) 

49. The praenomen of the cos. suff. Allius Maximus 
is Quintus and not Lucius. (De Laet, 935; PIR 2, 
92, 547; Real-Encyclopddie i, 1586.) 

55. N. Cestius, cos. suff. after March 1, with L. 
Antistius Vetus. (De Laet, 975; PIR i*, 151, 776; 
ii?, 152, 689.) 

65. A Licinius Nerva Silianus Pasidienus Firmus 
is the fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. (AE 
1946, 124, Inscriptiones Italiae, xiii.) 

68. The nomen of the cos. suff. Natalis probably 
should be Bellicius and not Bellicus. (De Laet, 1320; 
PIR #2, 362, 101.) 

70. The fuller name of the cos. suff. appears as C. 
Laecanius Bassus Caecina Paetus. (De Laet, 1324; 
PIR ii, 20, 104; RE xii, 397.) 

76. Sex. Sentius Sex. f. Quir. Caecilianus, cos. suff. 
(AE 1941, 79.) 

78. D. Iunius Novius Priscus is the fuller form of 
the name of the cos. ord. (De Laet, 1641; RE xvii, 
1219.) 

82. [In]noc[ens] and [MolJdest[us], coss. suff., for- 
merly assigned to 84 (AJA xliii, 279), must now be 
placed in this year. (AE 1940, 92.) 

84. May. ... ursus. (AE 1940, 92.) 

94. May 1. D. Valerius Asiaticus and A. Iulius 
Quadratus. These suffecti were previously errone- 
ously placed in 93 because of an error in the number 
of Domitian’s tribunician power. (CIL xvi, 39.) 
(AE, 1940, 92.) 

Sept. 1. L. Silius Decianus and T. Pomponius 
Bassus, suffecti in 94 and not 93. (Same ref. as above.) 

95. The praenomen of the cos. ord. Flavius Clemens 
is Titus. (Same.) 

Jan. 13. L. Neratius Marcellus, cos. suff. (Same.) 

May 1. A. Lappius Maximus II with P. Ducenius 
Verus (cf. Celsus Dig. 31, 29). (Same.) 

Sept. 1. Q. Pomponius Rufus with L. Baebius 
Tullus. (Same.) 

96. C. is the praenomen given to the cos. ord. 
Manlius Valens in the new inscription; he was pre- 
viously known as Titus (cf. Dio LXVII, 14-15). 
(Same.) 


= 


May 1. Q. Fabius Postuminus with T. Prifernius 
[Paetus?]. (Same.) 

Sept. 1. Ti. Caesius Fronto with M. Calpurnius . . .; 
new month date. (Same.) 

98. Jan. 13. Cn. Domitius, colleague of Nerva. 
(AE 1940, 93.) 

March 1. L. Iulius Ursus. (Same.) 

April 1. T. Vestricius Sp[urinna II]. (Same.) 

July 1. The praenomen of the cos. suff. Vicirius 
Martialis is A.; this inscription also gives a new 
month date for Martialis and his colleague Maecius 
Postumus (cf. AJA xxxiv [1930], p. 4). (Same.) 

Sept. ? 1. Pomponius Rufus. His identity is uncer- 
tain. There was another Pomponius, cos. suff. earlier 
in the year (cf. AJA xliii [1939], p. 279.) (Same.) 

101. The fuller form of the name of the cos. suff. 
is Sex. Attius L. f. Vol. Suburanus Aemilianus, whose 
cursus is given for the first time in the new inscription. 
(AE 1939, 60.) 

105. July 15. Q. Caelius Honoratus, cos. suff., in 
place of Cn. Afranius Dexter who died in office (cf. 
Pliny Ep. 8, 14, 12). (AE 1945, 34.) 

Sept. 1. M. Vitorius Marcellus with C. Caecilius 
Strabo. (Same.) 

106. The fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. 
is Sex. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis. For the coss. suff. 
Natalis and Silvanus there is the added date of Aug. 
11 from a new military diploma. (AE 1944, 57.) 

107. March 1. L. Acilius Rufus (Pliny Ep. 5, 20, 
6; 6, 14, 5.) (AE 1945, 35.) 

May 1. New month date for Fundanus and Vet- 
tennius Severus. (Same.) 

Sept. 1. New month date for Longinus and Paul- 
linus. (Same.) 

116. The fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. 
is L. Fundanius Lamia Aelianus (AE 1947, 4.) 

122. July 17. The coss. suff. of the middle of this 
year, said in the notes of AE to a military diploma 
(AE 1942-48, 83) to be unknown, are Ti. Iulius Capito 
and L. Vitrasius Flamininus (AJA xliii, 280). The 


letters of the inscription represented in AE as VI 


PRA may possibly be Vitrasius. 

Nov. 18. C. Trebius Maximus with T. Caelestrius 
Tiro. (AE 1942-43, 84.) 

127. April 1. P. Tullius Varro with Iunius Paetus. 
(AE 1945, 36; cf. Hiittl. Antoninus Pius, ii, pp. 20-21.) 

May 1. Q. Tineius Rufus with Licinius Nepos. 
(AE 1945, 36.) 

128. Feb. 1. L. Caesennius Antoninus cos. suff. 
(AE 1945, 36.) 

April 1. M. Mettius Rufus, probably M. Tunius 
Mettius Rufus, known as cos. suff. in the reign of 
Hadrian with Q. Pomponius Maternus. (AE 1945, 
36; PIR ii, 241, 510.) 

July 1. L. Valerius Flaccus. (Same.) 
Oct. 1. A. Egrilius Plarianus. (Same.) 
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131. The praenomen of the cos. ord. Sergius Oc- 
tavius Laenas Pontianus is given in a recent inscrip- 
tion as Marcus. (AE 1939, 3.) 

143. The fuller form of the name of the cos. ord. is 
C. Bellicius Flaccus Torquatus. The name Verissimus 
for Marcus Aurelius is found for the first time in 
other than literary sources. (AE 1940, 62.) 

147. March 1. Claudius Charax with Q. Fuficius 
Cornutus (AJA xliii, p. 283) (AE 1946, 204.) 

May 1. Cupressenus Gallus with Q. Cornelius 
Quadratus. (Same.) 

Sept. 1. Sex. Cocceius Severianus Honorinus (cf. 
AJA xiii, p. 283) with Ti. Licinius Cassianus (prob- 
ably identical with the Licinius of PIR ii, 271, 122). 
(Same. Inscriptions latines de la Tunisie, 959.) 

In place of Cassianus, C. Popilius Pedo (PIR iii, 
85, 623). (Same.) 

148. March 1. Satyrius Firmus with C. Salvius 
Capito. (Same.) 

May 1. L. Coelius Festus with P. Orfidius Senecio. 
(Same.) 


INCERTI 


7 a.p. (?). L. Clodius Rufus, cos. suff. with Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus Silanus. (PIR ii, 280, 
1183; De Laet, 114.) 

21 (?). Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus and Cn. 
Tremellius, coss. suff. of the middle of an unknown 
year, should probably be assigned to this year. (PIR 
i*, 68, 404; De Laet, 21; RE i, 583, 139.) 

Early in reign of Tiberius. T. Mussidius Pollianus, 
cos. suff. (CIL vi, 1466; De Laet, 255; RE xvi, 901, 4.) 

42 or 43 (?). P. Ostorius Scapula with P. Suillius 
Rufus, coss. suff. The proconsulship of Rufus in Asia 
ca. 52 (or 58) would place their consulship as here 
indicated. (PIR ii, 440, 112 and iii, 280, 700; De Laet, 
709 and 794; RE Zweite Reihe iv, 719, 4.) 

Ca. 45. Marius Cordus, cos. suff. Cordus was pro- 
consul of Asia under Nero before 59, therefore prob- 
ably consul between 44 and 48. The consuls of the 
year 46 are known. (PIR ii, 346, 227; De Laet, 1057; 
RE xiv, 1824, 35.) 

Shortly before 56. P. Calvisius with Q. Futius, coss. 
suff. (De Laet, 967; PIR ii?, 80, 344.) 

66/81. L. Luscius Ocrea, proconsul of Asia under 
Domitian, therefore probably a consul some 15 
years earlier. (RE xiii, 1865, 3; De Laet, 1454). 

70 (?). L. Sergius Paullus, cos. suff. (RE iiA, 1715, 
$1; De Laet, 1537.) 

77 (?). M. Arruntius Terentina Aquila with L. 
Pompeius Vopiscus C. Arruntius Catellius Celer, coss. 
suff. on October 12. (PIR i*, 224, 1139; De Laet, 
1308; RE ii, 1263, 13.) 

92 (?). Junius Arulenus Rusticus probably cos. 
suff. with L. Junius Silanus. (PIR ii, 233, 471; De 
Laet, 1431; RE x, 1083, 149.) 
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Ca. 106 (?). M. Acilius Priscus Egrilius Plarianus, 
probably a cos. suff., appearing in the new inscription 
(AE 1945, 34) as patronus coloniae pontifer Volkani 
et aedium sacrarum at Ostia in 105 to succeed P. 
Ostiensis Macedo. (PIR i, 8, 62; Pliny Ep. 8, 14, 12.) 

188/140. C. Iulius Severus, cos. suff. (Hiittl, ii, 51, 
RE x, 811f, 484; AE 1938, 144.) 

Ca. 140. P. Cluvius Maximus Paulinus, cos. suff., 
possibly procos. of Asia in 155/156. (AE 1940, 99.) 

Ca. 143/144. Q. Egrilius Plarianus with L. Aemilius 
(Carus?), known as coss. suff. about the middle of the 
second century. The new inscription dates the pro- 
consulship of Africa of [Q?] Egrilius Plarianus in 
158/159. (AE 1942-48, 85; Lambrechts 683 and 721; 
Hiittl. ii, 31 and 28/29; PIR i?, 53, 3380.) 

161/168 (?). L. Aemilius L. f. Quir. cos., procos. of 
Asia (in 183/184) and possibly identical with L. 
Aemilius Frontinus, known as cos. suff. 161/168. 
(AE 1942-48, 1 and 1945, 68; PIR ii*, 54/55, 348.) 

Ca. 163 (?). Cn. Claudius Severus, known as cos. 


II in 178, was cos I before or in 163. (AE 1939, 26; 
PIR ii, 247, 1024; RE ii, 2868, 348.) 

Early third century (?). C. Ostorius Euhodianus, 
cos. des. and therefore probably a cos. (AE 1945, 20; 
(?) PIR ii, 440, 109.) ; 

Ca. 210. Fulvius Maximus, consularis, therefore 
probably a cos. before 210, the date of the new inscrip- 
tion (AE 1944, 108; PIR ii, 95/96, 375.) 

Middle third century. L. Caesonius L. f. Quintus 
Rufinus Manlius Bassus, probably a cos. suff. (AE 
1945, 21; PIR ii?, 43, 212.) 

Ca. 251. M. Cocceius Anicius Faustus Flavianus, 
probably a cos. suff. AE 1946, 61; PIR i*, 98/99, 
597.) 

Ca. 275. Titus Flavus Festus, a procos. of Asia 
between 285 and 293 and therefore probably a cos. 
suff. (AE 1938, 127.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


CLASSICAL LANDS 
PLATES XLVII-LIII 


The editor regrets the lack of any reports on the North African areas, but hopes that the 


deficiency may be made good next year. He would express his gratitude and that of the 
readers of the JouRNAL to Mrs. Blegen and to Professor VanBuren for their summaries, 


GREECE 
By Euizasetu Pierce BLeGen 


PLATES XLVII, A-L, B 


HE most encouraging feature in this year’s 

I (1948-49) archaeological picture of Greece 

is the reconstitution of its Museums. Ex- 
cavations on a large scale have not yet begun al- 
though permission has been granted by the Min- 
istry of Education to the French School to con- 
tinue their work at Thasos, Delos and Delphi, 
and to the American School for work in the Agora 
at Athens, and to Professor Lehmann for Samo- 
thrace. The E.C.A. Mission to Greece has come 
to realize that the Tourist Trade is an essential 
part of the economic recovery of this country and 
has therefore allotted funds for improving, not 
only the living conditions for the tourists, but 
also for the restoration of its ancient monuments 
and museums. 

In the Athens region work is proceeding on the 
Acropolis Museum and also on the Museum at 
Eleusis which required repairs to its roof. These 
two should soon be open to the public. The one at 
the Kerameikos is already open as is also the By- 
zantine Museum and the temporary Museum at 
the Agora whose contents had been sent for safe- 
keeping to the National Museum in 1940, where 
they were buried in deep trenches below the floor. 
The Agora Museum has now received its treas- 
ures back again and will keep them there until a 
permanent home is ready for them in the recon- 
structed Stoa of Attalos. 

The National Museum has still to undergo ex- 
tensive repairs but the heavy marbles were moved 
out some months ago and the work of excavating 
the basement and putting in concrete floors 
above it has already begun. This will greatly in- 
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crease the area available for exhibition and store- 
rooms. While reconstruction is being carried out 
on this older building (facing the gardens on Pa- 
tissia Blvd.) the annex, built just before the war, 
houses the offices and workrooms of the staff and 
also a very fine lecture room and four exhibition 
rooms with selected objects of sculpture and pot- 
tery from the great national collection. Recent 
arrivals in its rooms were the Aphrodite of Rhodes 
and several vases and some objects in gold, silver 
and bronze which had been carried off to Italy 
and are now on their return journey to Rhodes. 
Also on exhibition here was the group of Greek 
antiquities which had been sent to New York for 
the Exposition in 1939 and since that time had 
remained under the protection of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. They arrived in Athens in state on 
an auxiliary ship of the American Navy! 

The Piraeus Museum which was re-opened two 
years ago has had presented to it part of the very 
fine collection belonging to the former Alexander 
M. Meletopoulos, given by his son. This includes 
some 114 pieces, of which the inscriptions are the 
most important: a series of seven bronze tablets 
of the Heliasts, 2 large marble inscriptions, one of 
which contains a decree of the sacrificial priests of 
the cult of the Thracian goddess, Bendis, whose 
cult was widespread in the fifth and fourth cen- 
tury B.c. and was mentioned by Socrates in the 
Republic of Plato. 

In Thessalonika the American Mission has as- 
signed funds for building an archaeological mu- 
seum to house all the antiquities discovered in 
Macedonia. They have also helped with the res- 
toration of the Church of St. Demetrios which 
had an official opening on St. Demetrios’ Day, 
October 26th, 1948, at which the King and Queen 
were present. The Museum at Volo is open and 
being put into order by Miss Konstantinou, for- 
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merly of the National Museum, Athens. In the 
Peloponnesus, the Museums at Nauplia, Sparta 
and Olympia are open to archaeologists but are 
not yet entirely in order. Those of Corinth, Sic- 
yon and Epidaurus are in order. In the islands 
the French School has done an excellent piece of 
work in the Delos Museum. The Museum in Chios 
is open and those of Rhodes. In Crete the Candia 
Museum needs extensive repairs for which funds 
are to be allotted in 1949-50 by the E.C.A. Mis- 
sion. 


In May 1949 several members of the French 
School returned to DeLpui to work on the re- 
placing of the marbles—architectural and sculp- 
tural—in that Museum. These had been hidden 
away in caves during all the War years and those 
of the Andarte disturbances. Delphi itself is clear 
now and although one band of raiders came down 
to the road between Levadeia and Arachova and 
stopped motorists, in May, they have now been 
driven back to the north. 

M. Amandry the Secretary of the School has 
given me the following report of the work done 
under its auspices in 1948: 

Research work was carried out at Delphi by 
MM. Daux, Flaceliére, Bousquet, Amandry, 
Pouilloux, Marcadé, and Lévéque in connection 
with preparing for publication various fascicules 
of the Fouilles de Delphes, especially those on 
Epigraphy, Architecture, and Sculpture. 

The principal results of their study were the 
identification of the base of an offering made by 
Dropion, King of the Paeonians, who had also 
dedicated the head of a bison in bronze;' and that 
of the base of the statue of Nikostratos of Larissa 
honored by a decree® found earlier and also, a 
primitive dedication, inscribed from right to left, 
of a group of statues dedicated by the Tarentines 
after a victory over the Peucetians.? They found 
also another decree granting the promantia to the 
Aetolians in the Archonship of Sarpedon in the 
last quarter of the fourth century B.c. 

At the Temple of Apollo it is now possible to 
determine the arrangement of the paving and of 
the interior colonnade in the cella. The archi- 
tectural study of the Treasury of Cyrene, the last 


1 Paus. x, 18, 1. 
2 SIG 613. 
3 Paus. x, 13, 10. 
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of the Treasuries to be built in the Sanctuary of 
Apollo, about the middle of the fourth century 
B.c., has been finished. Numerous joins have been 
made in the fragments of sculpture from the 
metopes of the Tholos in the Sanctuary of Athena 
Pronaia. 


At Mattia in Crete the French School, repre- 
sented by MM. Demargne, Gallet de Santerre 
and Dessenne, uncovered, in 1948, three Minoan 
houses near the Palace. One of them had been 
lived in down to L.M.III b, and it is the first evi- 
dence of a re-occupation at this date on the site 
of the Minoan town. Another one of the houses 
included storerooms where a great quantity of 
vases were discovered; one of the vases decorated 
with a nautilus design (L.M. I b-L.M. ID) is the 
first of its kind to be found at Mallia. 


At De os the French School, through its mem- 
bers: MM. Gallet de Santerre, Delorme, Mar- 
cadé, Lévéque, Will, and Tréheux, carried out 
the following work: 

1. In the Sanctuary of Apollo the remains of 
the habitations which preceded the installation 
of the Apollo cult have been entirely cleared. 
They consist of individual houses and a more im- 
portant complex including several rooms grouped 
around a paved court. Most of the potsherds date 
from L. M. III but the earliest Delian occupation 
goes back to the beginning of Mycenaean times. 

2. The line of the fortification wall built by 
the Roman legate, Triarius, has been traced be- 
tween the NE gate of the Sanctuary and the 
theatre. Inside one of the salient angles of the 
wall, in the middle valley of the Inopos, there was 
discovered a building in three stories, the final 
clearing of which will be done in 1949. Corbelled 
stairways were found here by which one could 
ascend to two landings, also a mosaic floor in 
opus segmentatum, a niche with a stuccoed bench, 
a dedication of Dionysios Paconios: ‘Epyet xai 
ovvébeor, and a Hellenistic head of Hermes in 
marble in perfect preservation. 

3. The clearing of the Palaestra by the Lake, 
whose eastern part had been covered by the wall 
of Triarius, was continued. The history of this 
monument may now be determined in its various 
phases: first, an archaic structure which was fol- 
lowed in the Amphictyonic Period by a palaestra 
which was later, between 284 and 274 B.c., 
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greatly transformed by the addition of porticoes 
on three sides of its court. In the second half of 
the second century B.c. the edifice was once more 
remodelled. It was finally destroyed in 69 B.c. 

4. To the west of the Terrace of the Lions, at 
the edge of the sea, there was cleared a house 
paved with mosaics in geometric designs. Here 
there was also uncovered a long inscription of the 
second century B.c. which outlines the duties of 
the Athenian epimelete at Delos. 

5. The publication of the Dodecatheon and 
of the Sanctuary of the Syrian gods has been pre- 
pared as well as the catalogue of the archaic, 
classical, and hellenistic sculpture. In the course 
of this work numerous joins were made which 
made it possible to restore several statues, not- 
ably 5 Kores, Apollo with the Cithara, and one 
of the Muses from the Theatre. 
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At Tasos the work carried out by MM. 
Martin, Chamoux, Pouilloux, Dessenne and 
Delvoye of the French School, in 1948, was con- 
centrated on two regions—the classical Agora 
and the Early Christian Basilica. Mr. Orlandos 
collaborated with the French School in the latter 
area. 

The clearing of the inner court of the Agora 
(fig. 1) was continued and the principal monu- 
ments discovered here were: a tholos (pl. xivu, 
A) and a series of bases aligned in front of the NW 
Portico (pl. xtvu, B), some of which were not 
parallel to its line and must therefore be earlier 
than the Portico, while others are later and par- 
allel to it; a peribolos formed by marble columns 
joined by wooden balustrades, enclosing a rect- 
angular altar and a small edifice which will be 
excavated in 1949; a circular hearth provided 


Fic. 1. AGora or THasos. Phan Mave AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE 1948 ExcavaTIONs. 
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with a ring to which might be attached the ani- 
mals ready to be sacrificed (pl. xiv, c); the 
tholos which had been discovered earlier, was 
entirely cleared as well as two great drains which 
crossed the marketplace. 

Below the level of the Hellenistic Agora were 
found the remains of an archaic building of poly- 
gonal construction with several partition walls 
whose arrangement recalls that of the building 
of the olfxo: discovered at the Thasian Sanctu- 
ary of Heracles. In the course of the excavations 
in the Agora there were found an archaic head of 
a Kore (pl. xtvu, D), badly damaged; some beau- 
tiful sherds of red-figured vases; bronze coins, 
notably some fine pieces of the Late Empire; 
many inscriptions among which was a dedication 
to a hero and some fragments of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. belonging to a list of the victories of the 
athlete Theogenes. 

On the site of the Early Christian Basilica the 
Bulgarians, during their occupation of the is- 
land, had made a military parade ground and had 
removed all of the remains of the Basilica that 
showed above ground. Some of these columns and 
blocks have been found and can be brought back 
to the site but it will involve a great deal of 
trouble and expense. The foundations were 
cleared in 1948 and the plan of the building, con- 
structed in the fifth century after Christ, has 
been determined. This shows an apse, the stylo- 
bates of the interior colonnades, the éyxainov, 
and a brick construction which is perhaps a hypo- 
caust destined to heat the water for baptisms. 
The apse contained many cuttings for tombs. To 
the NE of the Basilica there was found a house 
of the Hadrianic period with a court surrounded 
by several rooms. The court was paved with a 
mosaic in a geometric and floral design (pl. 
XLvu, E). This house is built, as well as part of 
the Basilica, on the remains of a vast edifice of 
the Augustan Age, perhaps a warehouse, which 
was destroyed by a fire. 


At an open meeting held at the French School 
on April 21, 1949, M. Pouilloux discussed the 
Cults and Rites of the Thasians and M. Mar- 
eadé, the Sculpture and Inscriptions found at 
Thasos. The earlier meetings, April 7th and 14th, 
were devoted to a general survey of the work of 
the School from 1945-1948 given by the Director, 
M. Demangel, and to a discussion by M. Aman- 
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dry, the General Secretary, on the relations be- 
tween Athens and Delphi in the Persian War 
period. The second meeting dealt with Delos. 
M. Gallet de Santerre discussed the Delos of the 
Mycenaean period while M. Delorme showed 
the wall paintings from the Palaestra of the 
Lake. In his opinion these represented a chariot 
race in which the charioteers were winged Victor- 
ies. 

The American School held two open meetings 
on May 9th and May 16th. At the first, the Di- 
rector, Mr. C. W. Blegen, spoke on chronological 
problems at Troy, and Professor Homer A. 
Thompson on the pedimental sculpture of the 
Hephaisteion. At the second meeting John Trav- 
los read a paper on the Stoa of Attalos and 
Eugene Vanderpool gave a summary of his recent 
studies of Athenian ostraka. At Corinth Profes- 
sor Edward Capps Jr. has been working on the 
sculpture which he is preparing to publish and 
Miss Hazel Palmer, Special Fellow, has continued 
her work on the pottery from the North Ceme- 
tery, which was excavated by Professor and Mrs. 
Shear some years before the war. 


“On April 4th field work was resumed by the 
American School of Classical Studies in the 
ATHENIAN AGora, this marking the start of the 
fourteenth season on the site.* 

“Excavation will be confined this season to the 
region west of the Areopagus, i.e. to the south- 
west of the market square proper, in the hope of 
completing the exploration and study of a large 
portion of the area. From the latter part of the 
fifth century B.c. well down into the Roman 
period the district was inhabited chiefly by 
artists and artisans who worked in clay, marble, 
bronze and iron. The current excavations are 
particularly interesting for the additional evi- 
dence they have yielded on marble working: 
layer after layer of chips and marble dust, with 
here and there an unfinished piece of sculpture 
or a household utensil such as a mortar to indi- 
cate the nature of the local products. 

“Final exploration is also being carried out on 
the one public building of the area: a large 
rectangular structure of the fifth century B.c. set 
down at the west foot of the Areopagus in the 


‘ For this report I am indebted to Professor Homer 
A. Thompson, Director of the Agora Excavations. 
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angle formed by two important roads. The dis- 
covery of a number of bronze dikasts’ ballots 
around the building suggests its identification as 
one of the several dikasteria or law courts of 
Athens. Its use as a public building extended 
from the later fifth into the early fourth century 
B.c. after which the area was occupied by the 
marble workers. 

“From the numerous wells and cisterns that 
served the houses of the district have been re- 
covered many groups of pottery and other ma- 
terial from the Geometric into the late Roman 
period. A two-handled bow! of the late Geometric 
period from one of these wells (pl. xiv, A) is 
unusual both in shape and decoration. The 
graceful three-nozzled bronze lamp of pl. xiv, 
B comes from a cistern deposit of the second 
century B.c. A well of the third century a.p. 
yielded the set of bronze statuettes shown in pl. 
XLviu, c: Tyche with cornucopia, Aphrodite ad- 
justing her hair, a winged Eros, Harpokrates- 
Herakliskos and Telesphoros, the youthful asso- 
ciate of Asklepios, clad as usual in long cloak 
with peaked hood. 

“After years of debate as to the site and design 
of the permanent Agora museum it has been 
decided to rebuild the Stoa of Attalos to house 
the collections and workrooms. This great mar- 
ket hall, built by Attalos II King of Pergamon 
(159-138 B.c.), closed the east side of the Agora. 
Its reconstruction will make intelligible the 
scheme of one of the commonest types of Greek 
civic architecture and will also restore to the 
square some of its ancient unity. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Stoa has been included in the program 
for the rehabilitation of the museums and ar- 
chaeological sites of Greece with financial assist- 
ance made available under the Marshall Plan. 

“Preliminary work on the site of the Stoa be- 
gan on April 4th. The first task has been the dis- 
posal of thousands of ancient blocks that had 
been gathered for the construction of the so- 
called ‘Valerian Wall’ on the line of the Stoa in 
the late third century a.p. Many of the blocks 
derive from neighbouring buildings, such as the 
Odeion and the Middle Stoa, to which they are 
now being returned. Others belong to the Stoa 
of Attalos itself; those already found have per- 
mitted the correction of the earlier restoration of 
the Stoa in many important respects, showing, 
for instance, that the distinctive Pergamene cap- 
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ital previously assigned to the inner order of the 
lower story must come from the upper story 
and must yield place on the ground floor to a ser- 
ies of orthodox Ionic capitals (fig. 2). Work has 
also begun on scooping out the earth filling inside 
the foundations of the Stoa to permit the study 
and reconstruction of the foundations themselves, 
to reveal the remains of pre-Stoa buildings on the 
site and to provide space for basement store- 
rooms below the museum. 

“In connection with the work on the Stoa of 
Attalos it has been necessary to demolish a length 
of late wall that ran from south to north roughly 
parallel to the west front of the Stoa. This wall 
was erected in the fifth century A.D. to support 
an aqueduct that carried water from one mill to 
another along the east side of the ancient market 
square. Its demolition has yielded several sculp- 
tured marbles and many inscriptions. Least ex- 
pected yet most significant of all the earlier ma- 
terial from the wall are many fragments from 
architectural members of poros with much of 
their original color still fresh and brilliant. Most 
of the members are Doric including a fluted 
column shaft, an anta capital (pl. xiv, p), an 
architrave curiously crowned with a hawksbeak 
moulding, triglyphs and a horizontal cornice 
block. One small fragment of an Ionic column 
base indicates that the Ionic order was also repre- 
sented. The scale is slightly smaller than that of 
the Hephaisteion (width of triglyph 0.48 m.), but 
appreciably larger than that of the Stoa of Zeus. 
The date, as indicated by the mouldings, is a 
little before the middle of the fifth century. The 
combination of the two orders and tue use of 
poros rather than marble would suggest a Stoa. 
The fragments were found in the northeast corner 
of the Agora, i.e. just to the south of the place 
where the Stoa Poikile, the birthplace of Stoic 
philosophy, is long believed to have stood. The 
date, scale and quality of the new building are 
also thoroughly compatible with its identifica- 
tion as the Poikile. More precise confirmation is 
afforded by the presence in the faces of its wall 
blocks of numerous iron pins that would have 
served admirably for securing the wooden sanides 
on which Polygnotos, Panainos and Mikon exe- 
cuted their great paintings (pl. xirx, a). The 
paintings, as we know from a letter of Synesios, 
had been removed by a proconsul sometime be- 
fore ca. A.D. 400. 
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“It has recently become possible to establish 
the attribution to the pediments of the Hephai- 
steion (the so-called ‘Theseum’) of several 
pieces of sculpture which have come to light in 
the course of the excavations at various points 
around the temple. The foot of a draped seated 
female figure may be assigned to its proper bed- 
ding in the right wing of the west pediment. For 
the east pediment there are now available a re- 
clining male figure from the left angle, a torso of 
Athena and another of Herakles that stood to 
left and right respectively of the axial figure, a 
horse’s foot which, taken in conjunction with the 
appropriate beddings, indicate the existence of a 
chariot group in either wing, and a central akro- 
terion in the form of one girl carrying another 
(pl. x~rx, B). The axial figure, which was cer- 
tainly enthroned and sceptred, may be restored 
as Zeus, facing toward Herakles. The theme of 
the pediment is therefore the Apotheosis of 
Herakles according to the Attic version of the 
myth. Herakles, having secured the golden ap- 
ples of the Hesperides, proceeded in the company 


2. Stoa or ATTALOs, REsToRED PLAN, SECTION AND ELEVATION. 


of Athena to deliver the fruit to Zeus in return 
for which he received the hand of Hebe, symbol 
of eternal youth. The scene in the pediment thus 
represents the culmination of the narrative be- 
gun in the metopes below, for in them are illus- 
trated the labors beginning with the Nemean 
Lion on the left and ending with the Apples of 
the Hesperides on the right. The girls of the 
akroterion will have been two of the Hesperides 
in the act of proferring an apple to Herakles; 
taken with the one Hesperid represented on the 
metope they complete the canonical triad of 
sisters. We have thus recovered another major 
Athenian pediment slightly earlier than the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon and very intimately re- 
lated to the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, 
the Temples of Zeus at Olympia and of Aphaia 
on Aegina.” 


During November, 1948, the ephor of Attica, 
Mr. Ioannis Papadimitriou, undertook excava- 
tions at ancient BRAURON, now called Leivadi, 
near the small church of St. George about 8 kilo- 
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meters distant from the village of Markopoulo. 
This small domed church was built above an 
older Early Christian church and lies at the 
northern foot of a low hill northwest of the ridge 
of “‘Perati” and on the right side of a fertile valley 
covered by vineyards; this valley, which begins 
about 3 kilometers northeast of Markopoulo 
ends at a picturesque little harbor to the north 
_ yof Porto-Raphti. At this point the valley opens 
out into a broader plain formed by the alluvial 
soil brought down from the hills by torrents and 
was until a few years ago an impassable, un- 
healthy marsh. It is mentioned as a marsh by 
early travellers and archaeologists. The purpose 
of this trial excavation was chiefly to determine 
the site of the temple of Brauronian Artemis for 
which there was already some evidence’ al- 
though no systematic exploration had been un- 
dertaken up to the present. 

The excavation was very successful. There 
was discovered immediately a large retaining 
wall ca. 24.50 m. long with three steps and stand- 
ing to a height of more than a meter. Upon it were 
some remains of the walls of the older sanctuary 
(21 m. in length, width 11 m.) the floor of which 
lay at the same level as the floor of the modern 
church (fig. 3). The exact dimensions of the tem- 
ple cannot be given since everything above 
ground level including the walls has unfortu- 
nately been destroyed, nor has any systematic ex- 
cavation yet been made. The foundations of the 
temple exist in the southern part where they 
were bedded in a rather deep cutting in the hard 
rock. There was a great difference in elevation 
between the floor of the temple and the level of 
the ground to the north on which the retaining 
wall rests and this stepped arrangement is ap- 
parently referred to in the verses of Euripides 
(Iph. in T. 1462-3). 


oé 5’ audi ceuras, xNipaxas 
Bpavpwrias det kAndovxeiv 


About the middle of the north side of the retain- 
ing wall was found a lower wall of poros blocks 
which formed a sort of base for setting up dedi- 
cations. A little to the west of this base on the 
natural ground level were found six square poros 


5 Ross, Archdologische Aufsdtze, i, pp. 252 ff.; 
Curtius, Karten von Attika, vii and x; Leake, Demes, 
pp. 11 ff. 
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bases with an oblong hollow in the middle of 
each, probably for the setting up of inscribed 
stelae or sculptured reliefs. Unfortunately the 
abundant water here hinders and makes very 
difficult the excavations which must in any case 
be carried farther northward where many of the 
architectural members of the temple are surely 
to be found; many were found, including a mar- 
ble capital of the fifth century probably from an- 
other building farther to the north, and some 
terracotta water pipes of the sixth and fifth cent- 
ury B.C. 

Many small statues and parts of sculptured 
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reliefs were found. Among them was a beautiful 
marble bas-relief (pl. xurx, c) of a goddess prob- 
ably, or of a heroine of the first half of the fifth 
century. 

Of very great importance in identifying this 
temple are the inscriptions which were found. 
Among these are dedications to Artemis Brau- 
ronia of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and 
fragments of large stelae inscribed on both sides 
on which are recorded the votive offerings, rich 
jewels and costumes used in the worship of Ar- 
temis—Iphigenia—mentioned by Euripides in 
Iph. T. 1465. We have similar examples of these 
dedications from the Brauronion on the Acropolis. 


About seven kilometers from Athens near the 
gymnasium in the refugee settlement of Nea 
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TontA a small excavation was undertaken by the 
ephor of antiquities, Mr. Ioannis Papadimitriou, 
on the low hill to the left of the bed of a little 
stream. A small elliptical tomb enclosure (6X4 
m.) belonging, apparently, to the tenth century 
B.c. was found here. Unfortunately the wall of 
the peribolos had been almost entirely destroyed 
on both its long sides through the opening up of 
stone quarries there. In spite of this, the objects 
found here were very important and have en- 
riched our knowledge of the late protogeometric 
period through the discovery of numerous vases. 
Tombs in the literal meaning of the word were 
not found. However, there were found the pyres 
for the burning of the dead, containing a great 
number of sherds of small vases, lekythoi, pyx- 
ides, oinochoi, etc. and near them, in small holes 
cut in the rock, large amphorae containing the 
ashes of the dead and the remains of their grave 
furnishings, bronze brooches, etc. 

The most important of these finds is a large 
open krater unique for its size (diameter of lip 
0.47 m.) richly decorated and containing a small 
square terracotta box divided into two compart- 
ments and decorated on all four sides. All these 
belong to the end of the protogeometric period 
(pl. a). 

But there also appears to be, adjoining this 
protogeometric cemetery, an older Mycenaean 
one, on the same hill and it would be desirable 
to carry out a systematic excavation here. In 
all probability the ancient Deme of the Daeda- 
lids was near here. 


Mr. Papadimitriou was also sent to the Askle- 
pieion of Eprpauros under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Society to put the museum there 
in order and to clean up the excavations includ- 
ing the temple of Apollo Maleata on Mount 
Kynortion. In the collapse of an Early Christian 
wall west of the Tholos there were found numer- 
ous architectural members from the Tholos and 
from other buildings in the Sanctuary and a 
piece of a building inscription written on both 
sides, in all probability referring to the fountain 
mentioned by Pausanias, II, 27, 4, xai xpyvn 
Te Spduw kal Oeas In the 
course of a small trial excavation on the north 
side of the temple of Apollo Maleata there were 
found numerous architectural members of the 
temple, metopes, triglyphs, etc. and various 
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small sculptures among which is a marble head of 
the fourth century B.c. similar in technique to 
the sculptures of the temple of Asklepios, at- 
tributed to Timotheos. There was also found part 
of an inscription with a religious law relating to 
the preliminary sacrifices which were made by 
the suppliants, to Apollo, before entering the 
Sanctuary of Asklepios, mentioned in the hymn 
of the poet Isyllos.* More important and rich in 
finds was another excavation undertaken at the 
northeast corner of the Sanctuary of Apollo where 
the oldest altar was found. This place was full of 
black earth from fire or sacrifices. In this black 
earth were found numerous pieces of vases and 
especially a very large quantity of small kotylai 
of various dimensions, bronze and iron objects, 
etc which were dedications connected with the 
sacrifices. Many terracotta figurines were found, 
mostly handmade, similar to those discovered 
at Tiryns and the Heraion of Argos. Among the 
bronze objects the most important are a small 
bronze statuette of a lion (pl. L, B) of the middle 
of the seventh century B.c., and a bronze dagger 
with a spiraliform decoration in the Mycenaean 
tradition. 

The importance of these discoveries lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that they show that the wor- 
ship of Apollo goes back to the beginning of the 
seventh century B.c. and that it was introduced 
in this region prior to the worship of Asklepios.’ 


CYPRUS 
by 
CLAUDE F.-A. SCHAEFFER AND P. DrKaros 


The Editor has to thank Dr. Schaeffer for his 
kindness in making available the following ex- 
cerpts from a report which he has submitted to 
the Illustrated London News: 

“Enkomi,! four miles north of Famagusta, is 
known to archaeologists as the island’s most im- 
portant site.... After years of activity of the 
native treasure hunters, three expeditions (two 
British, 1898 and 1913, and one Swedish in 1930) 


*7G IV? 128, 29-31. 

7 For these reports I am indebted to Mr. Papadimi- 
triou. 

1 This portion of the account is written by Dr. 
Schaeffer. The full report has now appeared in the 
ILN, 20 and 27 August 1949, pp. 278-280 and 316 f. 
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were sent to Enkomi to investigate what was 
then considered as a burial ground of Mycenaean 
times. They discovered a number of important 
tombs which increased our knowledge of the 
Enkomi finds, but they did not locate the ancient 
town.... 

“Such was the state of our information when 
in 1934, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres at Paris asked me to investigate the con- 
nections between Cyprus and Syria and neigh- 
bouring countries during the third and second 
millennia. I took the opportunity to attempt 
locating the town site of Enkomi which had re- 
mained mysterious. 

“During my first expedition to Enkomi in 
1934, besides the discovery of twenty tombs be- 
longing to the second millennium B.c., I succeeded 
im finding one important building of the twelfth 
century B.c. called “La Maison des Bronzes” 
because of an important hoard of bronze imple- 
ments hidden in its foundations. . . . I returned 
to the lovely island for two seasons of excava- 
tions in 1946 and 1947 with my assistants P. 
Pironin, E. Coche de la Ferté and W. Forrer, and 
I was able definitely to locate the town site and 
identify several stratified layers of its ruins which 
tell of its fascinating history. 

“The oldest remains so far reached go back to 
the Middle Kingdom time of Egypt (twentieth- 
seventeenth centuries B.c.), when Enkomi must 
have been already a prosperous center for bronze 
manufacture and export of copper that reached 
as far as the middle Euphrates valley, as dis- 
closed by the Mari finds. In the late seventeenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries the 
town suffered during a period of general distress 
in the Near East the traces of which have re- 
cently been identified in a general survey (Strati- 
graphie Comparée et Chronologie de l’ Asie Occi- 
dentale, Oxford University Press, 1948, p. 550). 
Towards 1550 B.c. the town entered another 
period of prosperous activity to which belong the 
majority of the rich tombs found at Enkomi. It 
then became the capital of the island and resi- 
dency of the king of Cyprus whose correspond- 
ence with Pharaoh Amenophis IV or Akhenaton 
was found in 1887 among the ruins of his palace 
at Tell el-Amarna. Indeed the general position 
of the town and the character of the finds we 
made in its rich residences one of which seems to 
be a palace, as well as in its humbler quarters 
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where we found the bronze and coppersmith 
workshops, correspond so closely with the de- 
scriptions in the Amarna letters that M. Dussaud 
recently announced to the French Academy his 
conviction that the town I found at Enkomi is to 
be identified with the capital of Cyprus of the 
second millennium, often referred to in contemp- 
orary texts in Egypt, Babylon (Mari), Boghaz- 
keuy and Ras Shamra as ALASIA. As was usual 
at this time, the capital’s name was given to the 
whole country. Alasia is, according to G. Dossin, 
probably derived from the Sumerian word 
a.la.as for copper which was the main product 
and source of prosperity of Cyprus. Our latest re- 
search confirms these identifications so that we 
can now consider our site as being Enkomi-Alasia 
capital of ancient Cyprus. .. . 

“Between 1370 and 1360, during Akhenaton’s 
reign, a severe earthquake brought havoc to 
Enkomi and temporarily interrupted Alasia’s 
activity. Traces of this catastrophe are still visi- 
ble among Enkomi’s ruins. Rebuilt and repaired, 
the town prospered during the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.c. when its ruler found it 
necessary to fortify it with a stone wall of cyclo- 
pean dimensions. We have unearthed the heavy 
foundation to the south, east, and north of the 
city. This precaution was justified but did not 
prevent Enkomi-Alasia from being conquered 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century by 
seafaring warriors of probably Greek origin 
mixed with Anatolian elements from the southern 
coast of Asia Minor (Lycia, Pamphylia). They 
put an end to the flourishing Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion of the island. Among them, the king of 
Cyprus mentioned the Lukki or Lycians as the 
most threatening of his enemies, who had suc- 
ceeded already during Akhenaton’s time in con- 
quering several towns probably on the north 
coast of the island. 

“Our latest discoveries at Enkomi reveal that 
the conquest of Alasia in the middle of the thir- 
teenth millennium did not mean the capital’s 
immediate decline. After the destroyed palace 
and other important buildings had been partially 
restored and adapted by the conquerors to their 
own purpose, the town and especially its copper 
and bronze industry resumed its activity. In fact, 
the immediate post-Mycenaean period of En- 
komi-Alasia was quite prosperous and certainly 
of some considerable duration. This is revealed 
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by the number of archaeological layers, the im- 
portance of the bronze hoards hidden among the 
ruins, and the tombs containing, together with 
the first iron weapons, numerous gold finds. 

“After rapidly absorbing the Mycenaean tra- 
ditions still alive among the remaining popula- 
tion of Alasia and adopting many foreign cus- 
toms through contacts with Syria and Egypt, like 
that of wearing scarabs as talismans and using 
stone vessels and ivory, the new masters of 
Alasia seem to have become in their turn well-to- 
do Cypriots. It is to them, indeed, that we have 
to assign the beautiful ivories found by Murray 
now in the British Museum and also the aston- 
ishing bronze statue of a horned juvenile god, 
the discovery of which is reported by Mr. Di- 
kaios in the second part of this article. I believe 
this remarkable statue to represent the Apollo 
of Cyprus, protector of the city, to be dated to 
the twelfth century B.c. This god was still hon- 
ored in Cyprus in Greek times as is shown by the 
bilingual inscription found at Tamassos mention- 
ing APOLLON ALASIOTES, translated in the 
Phenician version as “Reshef.” As our Ras Sham- 
ta discoveries disclosed, Reshef was indeed a 
horned god, symbol of fertility, as Apollo himself 
whose Oriental and particularly Syrian origin 
the Greek tradition has not forgotten and which 
is more creditable than that which tries to make 
Apollo a Nordic god. Thus the Enkomi statue, 
oldest known representation of Apollo, in a typ- 
ical Cypriot version with strong Oriental or more 
precisely Syrian influence, is of paramount im- 
portant for the study of later archaic Greek art 
in which this god becomes so popular. , 

“The identification of the three main periods 
of Alasia’s history, Middle Kingdom, Mycen- 
aean, and post-Mycenaean periods, as well as the 
extent of the town now revealed by the city wall 
and the dimensions of its buildings, convinced me 
in 1947 that the exploration of Enkomi should 
become a major objective of Cypriot archaeology, 
In order to intensify the research, I invited the 
Antiquities Service to share in the exploration of 
Enkomi. Its present director, A. H. S. Megaw, 
on behalf of H. M. Government of Cyprus, re- 
sponded immediately and the combined Franco- 
British expedition began work in the course of 
1948. ... 

“The Department’s first campaign at Enkomi 
was undertaken during last December and Jan- 
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uary,? but owing to wet weather it had to be in- 
terrupted. At the time of writing (end of April) 
work has just been resumed and readers will, I 
hope, appreciate that whatever I report here on 
the results so far obtained is only of a provisional 
character and may be altered in the light of fur- 
ther discoveries. The only reason which prompted 
me to add the present note to Dr. Schaeffer’s re- 
port is the nature of the discoveries made, which 
called for an early announcement. 

“The area chosen lies between Dr. Schaeffer’s 
“north trench” and that named by him the 
“trench of the ateliers.”” A trial trench directed 
east-west, revealed near its eastern end remains of 
of what appeared to be an important building. 
We then opened out on either side at this point 
to discover where the building extended. It was 
soon clear that most of the building lay south of 
the main trench. Here, by the end of the first 
season (middle of January), a large part of the 
building was laid bare. Even so only the topmost 
floors in the various parts of the building could 
be examined and uncovered before the work was 
interrupted and in some rooms even those latest 
floors remained covered by the debris which con- 
cealed the building. 

“It would be premature to attempt at this 
stage a description of the building, even a sum- 
mary one. Judging from its size and the care 
with which it was built, we may safely say that it 
was of some importance. In one of its rooms was 
discovered a most remarkable bronze statue rep- 
resenting a male deity with bull’s horns project- 
ing from the headdress. One might then be 
tempted to consider the building in which the 
statue was found as a temple, but its size as well 
as the traces of domestic occupation discovered 
during the April campaign in some of the rooms 
suggest rather that the building was a palace, 
part of which was reserved for the cult of the 


“The room in which the bronze statue was dis- 
covered, which we may call the sanctuary, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most carefully built. The 
god was standing upright in a pit dug in the fill- 
ing overlying the second floor from the top. This 
filling was of decomposed pisé, and may be the 
result of some collapse of the superstructure. It 


2 This portion of the account is written by Mr. 
Dikaios. 
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filled the whole of the room and concealed the 
previous floor, on which evidence of rituals has 
just been brought to light. The hole in which the 
statue was found, which looks like a hiding place, 
is thus associated with the topmost floor, which 
by the general evidence collected in the sanctu- 
ary and elsewhere in the building may be assigned 
to the end of the Late Cypriot period, i.e., twelfth 
or early eleventh century B.c. But the evidence of 
ritual on the second floor suggests that the cult 
of the god was practised here earlier than floor 1. 
However, this will be clarified in the course of the 
work. In a small room adjoining the sanctuary 
on the south, as well as in another on the north, 
numerous skulls of oxen and stags’ antlers were 
found in situ, giving evidence of sacrifices to the 
god. These skulls belong to the topmost level but 
soundings in the same areas showed that they 
also occur in earlier levels. 

The bronze statue, which is unique in regard 
to its size (55 cms., nearly 2 feet high), workman- 
ship, and condition, represents a youthful male 
god wearing only a loin cloth decorated along its 
lower part with a fringe and held at the waist 
with a thick girdle. The god wears a conical head- 
dress, furnished with a pair of bull’s horns, the 
sign of deity. The expression of the face ap- 
proaches a smile and the rendering of the body is 
powerful. The attitude is frontal, with the left leg 
slightly advanced. The left arm is folded on the 
chest, and the right bent at the elbow with the 
forearm outstretched and the hand palm down- 
wards, 

“Who is this god? It has long been supposed 
that Cyprus, or one of its cities, is the place re- 
ferred to in the ancient records when they men- 
tion Alasia and Dr. Schaeffer informs me that R. 
Dussaud has recently identified Alasia with 
Enkomi. In view of this it would be permissible 
to identify our statue with the god Nergal, 
whose name repeatedly occurs in the Tell el- 
Amarna correspondence between the king of 
Alasia and the Pharaoh. In one of the letters, 
where a calamity in the form of a pestilence is 
mentioned, the king of Alasia says that “the hand 
of Nergal is on the land.” It would not be difficult 
in my opinion, to imagine that the writer had in 
mind the gesture of the right hand of our statue. 
It should be stressed here that some scholars con- 
sider this god Nergal of Alasia as a local god and 
not as the Babylonian god of war and death. 
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“The style of the statue shows strong Syrian 
influences, but it is possible to see in certain fea- 
tures such as the half-smiling expression and the 
straight nose the influence of Mycenaean art; 
for these are found on Mycenaean works of art, 
e.g., the famous ivory plaque discovered in Syria 
at Minet el-Beida, the port of Ras-Shamra- 
Ugarit, by Dr. Schaeffer himself. . . . 

“In the current campaign, as already men- 
tioned, the lower of the two floors so far un- 
covered in the sanctuary has yielded new evi- 
dence of the ritual. Two impressive piles of wheel- 
made clay bowls were laid bare on this floor and, 
on one of the piles an alabaster vase with its lid. 
These bowls belong to a type which is a late sur- 
vival of the well-known Cypriot base-ring bowl. 
It is clear that these bowls were offered as votive 
gifts and were used for libations. In fact in un- 
covering this floor of the sanctuary a stone 
trough was found, turned upside down, which 
may also have been used in the ritual. It should 
be stressed that the position occupied by the 
statue when these offerings were made is not yet 
known and their association with the cult of the 
god with the horned headdress is therefore some- 
what uncertain. It may however be assumed, in 
the absence of any contrary evidence, that they 
were offered to the same god whose bronze image 
we found where it was last revered, about 1100 
B.c., in the corner of the same room at a higher 
level.” 


SAMOTHRACE 
By Karu LesMann 


The Archaeological Research Fund of New York 
University is engaged in a fourth campaign of 
excavations in the mystery sanctuary of the 
Great Gods in Samothrace. These excavations, 
carried out under the auspices of the American 
School for Classical Studies at Athens, were 
initiated in 1938 (AJA, xliii, 1939, pp. 133-144), 
and continued in 1939 (ib., xliv, 1940, pp. 328- 
358, 485-493; xlv, 1941, pp. 577-581; Hesperia, 
xii, 1943, pp. 115-134). In 1947 a survey of the 
situation and of the damage caused by the war 
was made (Archaeology, i, 1948, pp. 44-49). The 
excavations were resumed in a third campaign 
during the summer of 1948, while at the same 
time work of protection and restoration was un- 
dertaken and a local museum building was fin- 
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ished. A preliminary report on this campaign will 
be published shortly in Hesperia. 

The campaign of 1948 led to the discovery of a 
great archaic terrace (repicracis) framing the 
previously excavated Anaktorion on the hillside. 
The excavations in the interior of the Arsinoeion 
were completed with important results for the 
origin and character of the Samothracian religion. 
A pre-Greek “rock-altar” behind a Cyclopean 
terrace wall, succeeded by an archaic seventh 
century B.c. twin precinct which included a prim- 
itive beehive shaped bothros were uncovered 
and explored here. During this summer (1949) 
exhaustive excavations will continue to the south 
and west of the Arsinoeion as well as in the region 
of the “New Temple.” This building, famous for 
its curious plan with an apsidal ending, is being 
fully excavated for the first time. The campaign 
of 1948 has already revealed essential differences 
in plan from the hitherto accepted restoration. 
There is also evidence for an earlier temple in- 
cluded in the foundations of the great Hellenistic 
structure. Numerous finds continue to throw 
light on the artistic and religious development of 
Samothrace from the Greek archaic period to the 
Byzantine Age. 


ITALY! 
By A. W. Van Buren 
PLATES L, C-LIII 
ROME 


Few discoveries are to be reported from Rome it- 
self; the official agencies are busied with carrying 
further the various undertakings mentioned in 
previous reports, and setting their houses in or- 
der against the Holy Year, 1950, when hosts of 
pilgrims are anticipated. The magnitude and the 
delicate nature of much of the work of restora- 
tion and conservation may be judged from two 
instances: it has proved necessary to remount 
the extensive wall-surfaces from the house at the 
Farnesina, now at the Terme, and also those 
which have been detached from the middle room 


1 This report follows that in AJA, lii (1948), pp. 
500-521. Thanks are due, for information and consent 
to publish, to P. E. Arias, S. Aurigemma, P. Barocelli, 
L. Bernabé Brea, F. E. Brown, A. M. Colini, A. and 
N. Degrassi, P. Griffo, G. Mancini, A. Minto, C. 
Pietrangeli, P. C. Sestieri, and F. De Visscher. 
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of the “House of Livia” on the Palatine; these 
latter have been entrusted to the Istituto Cen- 
trale del Restauro. 

The systematization of the Ara Pacis Augustae 
is again under discussion. Among the finds from 
the area between Castel Sant’ Angelo and St. 
Peter’s may be mentioned the bottom part (miss- 
ing since Late Renaissance times) of the large 
Greek stele of the Vatican.? 

The remains of the Temple of Bellona*—its 
identification is not documented—have been 
engaging the attention of the Roman archaeo- 
logical services; and Professor A. M. Colini 
kindly supplies the following information: 

The recent undertakings of systematization 
and exploration have been conducted both in 
the open space by the Via delle Botteghe Oscure 
and in the basement of the adjacent house, 
which had previously been expropriated by the 
Commune with a view to uncovering the portion 
of the temple which extends beneath it. 

There has thus come to light a stretch more 
than seven meters in length of the cella wall, con- 
structed in brickwork with courses of bipedales, 
and the remains of a part of the rear wall of the 
cella have been explored; this contains a large 
base of brick faced with travertine, outside of 
which runs a group of column-bases, still in 
place, belonging to the rear facade. 

It has been ascertained that the temple was 
octastyle, that is to say that it had eight columns 
at each end, but the number of columns on the 
long sides is still unknown. The columns are in 
peperino faced with stucco, their bases and capi- 
tals are of travertine. 

Of the entablature, no remains have as yet 
been identified. The fragments of cornices which 
lie next to the temple are in fact of smaller di- 
mensions and may have formed part, not of the 
exterior colonnade but of the decoration of the 
interior of the cella. A marble entablature with 
its frieze adorned with sacrificial instruments was 
found a short distance away; but it is still uncer- 
tain whether it actually belongs to the temple. 

It has been ascertained that the temple had an 
earlier phase, corresponding to a period in which 
the level of the zone was lower; it was founded in 
republican times and underwent a complete re- 


2 Amelung’s catalogue, ii, no. 421. 
3 AJA, xlv (1941), p. 453. 
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construction at the close of the first century of the 
Empire, probably after the great fire of a.p. 80. 

The temple, which was orientated parallel to 
the Circus Flaminius, had its front facing north- 
west, hence it looked toward the temples of the 
Zona Argentina. 

In the investigations in progress in May 1949 
a fragment of a large marble frieze has come to 
light which probably belonged to the temple: a 
figure of Diana among trees. 


ROMAN MUSEUMS 


The re-installation of the Musto NazionaLe 
Preistorico-Etnocrarico “L. Picorii” in 
its long-familiar quarters at the Collegio Romano 
demands more detailed mention by reason of its 
function as a center for research in its important 
field. The Director, Dr. P. Barocelli, kindly sup- 
plies the following information: 

In these last years various improvements in 
detail have been introduced, although it was 
decided to retain, in general, the old arrangement 
dating from the time of Luigi Pigorini and Giu- 
seppe Angelo Colini, which had proved its value. 
The prehistoric section, consisting primarily of 
objects found in Italy itself, is arranged chron- 
ologically in large groups; within these groups 
the classification is geographical and topograph- 
ical. Prehistoric antiquities from other lands, and 
in particular from Egypt, Crete, and Rhodes, 
serve for necessary comparisons. Among the 
innumerable series from Italy, the following call 
for special mention on the present occasion: 

(1) Rocx-Cuttines or Monte Beco (Mari- 
time Alps). A noteworthy monument of prehis- 
toric religion is constituted by the more than 
40,000 figured representations incised or ham- 
mered upon the polished surfaces of rock, more 
than 2,000 meters above sea-level. These were 
first studied by Clarence Bicknell; he was fol- 
lowed by Pietro Barocelli, acting for the Soprin- 
tendenza for Piedmont and Liguria; and finally, 
every summer during a long series of years, Carlo 
Conti has taken a great quantity of plaster casts, 
not of isolated figures but of entire incised rocks; 
many of these have now been exhibited in the 
Roman museum.‘ 


‘C. Bicknell, resuming his results in A Guide to 
the Prehistoric Rock Engravings in the Italian Maritime 
Alps, Bordighera, 1913; P. Barocelli, most recently in 
the Rivista di Antropologia, xxxv (1947). 
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(2) Proro-Historic ANTIQUITIES OF LATIUM. 
The reception of the tomb-groups from the pre- 
Roman necropolis of Antirum® has led to a 
more effective presentation of the other collec- 
tions from the First Age of Iron in Latium: this 
demonstrates the homogeneity of the culture 
which prevailed throughout the plain of Latium 
at the time of the origins of Rome. 

(3) That special feature of this museum, the 
equipment of the “Bernardini tomb” of Prae- 
neste,® is now undergoing systematic and thor- 
ough restoration. 


ROMAN MUNICIPAL COLLECTIONS 


CapiTotinE Museum. The Coin Cabinet, con- 
taining a choice series of ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern coins derived from various acquisitions 
and donations, has been rearranged. It is de- 
rived in part from the Bignani collection of coins 
of the republican period, the Albani-Campana 
group of aurei, and the Castellani donations. It 
has now been enriched by the so-called ““Tesoro 
di Via Alessandrina,” a rich series of ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern gold coins, almost all of 
them in perfect preservation, which were found 
in the course.of the demolitions in the zone of the 
Imperial Fora and have recently been secured 
for the communal collections. 


Museo p1 Roma. The definitive location of this 
important museum —devoted to the documenta- 
tion of the city in ancient and modern times, and 
also, in its ancient section, to the Roman empire 
—is still under discussion. Meanwhile, its activi- 
ties have been continued under the difficulties 
imposed by restrictions of space. 


In GENERAL. The immunity from war-time dam- 
age which was enjoyed by the antiquities belong- 
ing to the Commune of Rome precluded, for 
their fresh installation, the use of funds allocated 
to post-war reconstruction of damaged works of 
art. Hence all the greater commendation is due 
the several Roman administrations which have 
restored these priceless collections to their full 
measure of effectiveness. For a public which has 
long recognized in “the Bronze Wolf of the Cap- 


5 Barocelli, Preistoria, BPI, v/vi (1941/42), pp. 
230 f. 
* C. Densmore Curtis, MAAR, iii (1919), pp. 9-90. 
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itol” the symbol of the Eternal City, and which 
includes Hawthorne’s Marble Faun among its 
cultural heritage, there is no need to emphasize 
the appeal of a newly created association, Amici 
pEI Muse! pi Roma, the purpose of which is to 
evaluate and strengthen these collections, some- 
what along the lines which have proved effective 
in other countries. Among the readers of these 
pages, there will doubtless be those who will wel- 
come the opportunity to cooperate in this under- 
taking, and who will wish to obtain further in- 
formation as to the new organization by applying 
to “Amici dei Musei di Roma,” sede sociale prov- 
visoria, Musei Capitolini (Piazza del Campido- 
glio), Rome. 


LATIUM 


LavuRENTUM. The recent acquisition by the Com- 
mune of Rome of a considerable portion of the 
Laurentine territory, including a stretch of the 
ancient coast-line, has raised afresh the question 
of the Younger Pliny’s Laurentine villa,? Lan- 
ciani’s treatment of which’ did not appear con- 
clusive. Dr. A. M. Colini is at present conducting 
a series of investigations in this area, with a view 
to determining with greater precision the various 
groups and structures of villas; and Pliny’s own 
description might eventually prove of service in 
such an undertaking. Seeing that the same 
writer’s Tuscan villa is identified by means of 
roof-tiles stamped with his initials—in a sense, 
the distinguished owner’s signature!?—it appears 
by no means fanciful to suggest the possibility of 
some similar evidence coming to light to reward 
searchers for the Laurentinum. The excavations 
of 1713 at what was then considered to be Pliny’s 
seaside dwelling did in fact yield stamped bricks 
or tiles, but the letters were illegible.'° If it should 
eventually prove feasible to identify and fully 
excavate Pliny’s Laurentinum, it would then be 
possible, for the first time—with all due allow- 
ance for possible modifications and deterioration 
in the post-classical period—to proceed from 
one part to another of a Roman residence with 
the owner’s description in hand. 


7 JRS, xxxviii (1948), pp. 35 f. 

8 MonAnt, xiii (1903), pp. 192-196; xvi (1906), 
pp. 241-244. 

*CIL xi, 8113, 16. 
10 MonAnt, xiii (1903), p. 194. 
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Paxestrina. The account presented a year ago" 
may be supplemented by reference to the illus- 
trated article in Boll. d’ Arte.” 


ALBANO, Cort, TerRActna. These three places 
have engaged the attention of the Soprintendenza 
for Rome I (Professor S. Aurigemma); they had 
suffered grievously in the war time. Some further 
details have been revealed of the Doric temple 
(“‘of Hercules”) at Cori. 


Terracina (ane. Tarracina). During the bom- 
bardments of the late war, this city suffered to 
some extent the same vicissitudes as Palestrina: 
the demolition of post-classical buildings revealed 
hitherto unknown features of the ancient struc- 
tures, within and upon which they had been 
erected. As a result, and thanks to the generosity 
of Professor Salvatore Aurigemma, it is now pos- 
sible to add various details to the information 
which had been provided by G. Lugli in the in- 
stallment of Forma Italiae devoted to this place. 
The forum was bounded on its uphill, northeast 
side by a stretch of the Via Appia, 14 Roman feet 
in width, with a sidewalk running along its north- 
east side and a line of curbstones on the opposite 
side towards the forum. The well-preserved pave- 
ment of the forum itself was bordered on its 
downhill, southwest side by a gutter for rain- 
water and three steps. The arch which spanned 
the Via Appia at the eastern corner of the forum, 
some details of the moldings of which were re- 
corded by a Renaissance architect, has been re- 
lieved of the structures which had concealed it. 
In all probability the engineers who laid out the 
forum planned to approximate a rectangle of 
300 by 120 Roman feet: the paved area actually 
measures m. 83.46 by 33.32, to which may be 
added the margins. The triple-cella temple— 
capitolium—somewhat to the northwest of the 
forum has now been completely liberated (pl. 1, 
c-1I, A), and its structural and decorative fea- 
tures more definitely ascertained: it faces upon 
the Via Appia and its other three sides were en- 
closed by streets or passage-ways; the favissae, 
storerooms inserted in the podium, follow the 
lines of the pronaos and the three cellae. The 
order was “Tuscan Doric,” the pronaos tetrastyle 


4 AJA, lii (1948), pp. 505-508. 
2 Vol. xxxiii (1948), pp. 346-354. 
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with projecting antae; the interaxial columnar 
space of m. 5.025 implies an entablature of wood. 
The front porch was approached by a flight of 
eleven steps leading up to the central interco- 
lumniation; at their foot was a platform which 
overlooked the sloping street in front and pre- 
sumably was entered from the northeast side. 
The over-all dimensions of the temple are m. 
16.54 in breadth by m. 16.33 in depth; the retic- 
ulate work of the cella walls consists of alternat- 
ing courses of light-colored limestone and dark 
tufa; the west corner column with its stucco fac- 
ing preserved, the east corner pilaster, and the 
cornice of the podium, were already known but 
now fall into place in the general scheme. The 
general characteristics are pre-Augustan. 


AEQUI, MARSI 


A promising excavation has been started at 
ALBA Fucens under the direction of Professor 
Fernand De Visscher, Director of the Belgian 
Academy at Rome, Professor F. De Ruyt of 
Louvain, and the regional Soprintendente, M. 
Gianfarani. This site is well-known for its “Cy- 
clopian”’ walls; the Roman military colony was 
established in 301 B.c. The present undertaking 
is devoted to the wide depression between the 
three hillocks, locally known as the piano della 
civita. It brought to light almost immediately on 
the north-west slope a vast ensemble of very 
early republican structures; upon the ruins of a 
portion of these, in the imperial period, a private 
residence had been erected, one of the chief 
rooms of which is adorned with a fine mosaic dis- 
playing a large central motive in sectile tech- 
nique. At the foot of this valley and on its south- 
east border a stretch of an ancient highway has 
been uncovered, together with an inscribed mile- 
stone in honor of Magnentius, bearing a curious 
bas-relief, and identifying the road as the Via 
Valeria. In the middle of the valley is another 
large edifice, of the first century B.c., with four 
vaulted rooms on its east side. 


SOUTHERN ITALY 
CAMPANIA 
Iscuta (anc. The significance of 
this island, especially in early times, has emerged 
with greater clearness, largely owing to the ef- 
forts of Dr. Giorgio Buchner, to whom is due the 
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creation of the unique local museum which has 
recently been opened.” 


HeERcuLANEvoM. Here progress in actual excava- 
tion is slow; but the information which has been 
made available as to the numerous wax tablets 
found in the course of the past twenty-five 
years“ has made manifest the importance of this 
material, especially for Roman jurisprudence. 


Pomren. The bicentenary of the excavations was 
celebrated as planned,"® and the three-volume 
publication’® should eventually be accessible. 
The severe war-time damage has been partly 
made good, the Antiquarium at the Porta Ma- 
rina is practically a new creation. The ceremonies 
of June 1948 were not only retrospective but, 
with the spirit of international understanding 
which they manifested, presented a happy au- 
gury for the future of Pompeian studies. 


Minor (between Amalfi and Salerno). The cam- 
paign of excavation which was still in progress in 
February 1949 at the well-known Roman villa’’ 
has shown that the life of the establishment came 
to an abrupt end while works of reconstruction 
or enlargement were still in progress: the walls of 
some of the rooms had not yet received their 
coating of stucco, and in one of them a trench 
half full of lime was found; the villa was buried 
beneath a deep layer of volcanic lapilli, which it 
is tempting to refer to the eruption of Vesu- 
vius of a.p. 79. 


SaLerno. In the Piazza Vittorio Veneto, near 
the railway, at a depth of five meters, six late 
Roman tombs have been found, a cassa, made of 
large tiles set in cement, and lacking burial 
equipment. One grave was covered by a re-used 
marble slab, which bears on one side a part of an 
inscription recording the restoration of some 


3G. Buchner and A. Rittmann, Origine e passato 
dell’ Isola d’Ischia, Naples, Macchiaroli, 1948. 

4 Ta Parola del Passato, i (1946), pp. 373-385; iii 
(1948), pp. 129-151; 165-184; Rev. Intern. des droits 
de lV’ Antiquité, i (1948), pp. 9-25: deciphering by 
Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli, juristic interpretation by 
Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz. 

18 AJA, lii (1948), pp. 508 f. 
16 Naples, Macchiaroli. 
17 AJA, li (1947), p. 290. 
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structure by Titus in the year 76 of our era. 
These burials form part of the necropolis ‘of an- 
cient Salernum, other graves belonging to which 
had been brought to light in the years 1929, 1931, 
and 1938, along the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 


LUCANIA 


Parstum. The Soprintendente for the Provinces 
of Salerno and Potenza, Dr. P. C. Sestieri, is con- 
tinuing the exploration and systematization of 
the area about the ‘““Temple of Neptune,” and to 
the north of that great edifice a diminutive tem- 
ple (thesauros?) in antis has come to light (pl. 11, 
B). In a building set against the southern side of 
the Forum, a tria! trench, run for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the so-called Macellum, 
of Roman date, had been erected upon the re- 
mains of a pre-existing Greek structure, led to 
the discovery of a fragment of a terracotta frieze 
with the representation in relief of a nude male 
figure. This is assigned to about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c., and is stated to be closely re- 
lated to the fictile friezes of Larissa in Aeolis.'* 
The excavations eventually revealed beneath the 
Roman building the foundations of a Greek tem- 
ple. This undertaking is still in progress. 

In the southeast zone of the city, as the result 
of agricultural undertakings, a statuette of 
Athena has been found, m. 0.86 high. It is of 
Italian marble, and rests on an oval base; the 
goddess is clad in an Attic peplos with aegis; her 
left foot is advanced; the two arms and the head, 
which were attached, are lacking. It is an eclectic 
Roman composition, remotely derived from the 
type of the Parthenos. 


Erepira. On the main street of this village, 12 
km. to the south of Paestum, a tomb of a Lu- 
canian type has been excavated. It was a cassa, 
and was made of limestone slabs; it was orien- 
tated from east to west, with the head of the 
buried person towards the east. The equipment 
consisted of sixteen vases, all with black glaze, 
datable at the end of the fourth century B.c. 
The tomb is m. 1.94 long, m. 0.73 wide, and about 
m. 0.80 deep. Almost all the vases were in frag- 
ments and their surfaces bad!y flaked. Three 
similar tombs, which protrude above ground 
along the same street, are to be excavated in the 
near future. 


18 Larisa am Hermos, ii (1940); by A. Akerstroem. 
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Pauinurvs. Our previous acount of the impor- 
tant developments at this site'® was superseded by 
Dr. Sestieri’s preliminary report;?° and the record 
may now be brought more nearly up to date 
(February 1949) as follows, through the kindness 
of the same excavator: 

The excavation of the archaic necropolis has 
been carried further, and the number of inhuma- 
tion graves explored has reached fifty-three 
(there were also incineration burials, a pozzo and 
a cassa). To make these, trenches were hollowed 
out in the sand, and the equipment consisted of 
numerous vases and sometimes iron spearheads. 
The discovery of a circular silver earring is of 
special interest, and great importance attaches 
to the finding of a large number of fibulae, of 
either bronze or iron, a doppio archetto, of the so- 
called ‘‘Peucetian” type.”! The pottery includes 
indigenous ware, whether plain or showing 
painted geometric decoration: among the latter 
class there is a vase of the type a botticella, a pre- 
cise parallel to an example from Bisenzio,” and 
two others forming a pair of calcei repandi, one 
of which is intact.” The principal shapes, however, 
of the indigenous geometric vases are the large 
spherical amphora having broad, high handles 
with multiple rods, the “Chalcidian” type of 
crater, and the jug with trifoliate lip. The char- 
acteristics of this indigenous ware appear in our 
pl. u1, c—p, showing two of the jars illustrated in 
Dr. Sestieri’s article.* The imported black- 
figured products include in particular four kylikes, 
all found in the same tomb, which are undeco- 
rated on the exterior, but on the interior the repre- 
sentation occupies all the hollow surface of the 
cup, except an exergue within which are two 
dolphins, or two drinking horns, or two young 
cocks. These cups belong to an extremely rare 
class, the instances of which, as then known, were 
assembled by P. Mingazzini, when publishing 
an example in the Castellani Collection at the 
Villa Giulia.** Of the four cups from Palinurus, 
two, showing Dionysus between two Sileni, be- 


19 AJA, lii (1948), pp. 509-511. 

20 Boll. d’ Arte, xxxiii (1948), pp. 339-345. 

2 Toc. cit., fig. 17. 

2 Akerstroem, Der geometrische Stil in Italien 
(Skrifter, ix, 1943), p. 58, pl. 12, 4. 

%3 Boll. d’ Arte, xxxiii (1948), figs. 14, 16a. 

* Loc. cit., figs. 12p, 13a. 

2» Vasi Castellani, pp. 345 f., no. 629, pls. xcv1, 
4; xcvi, 6. 
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long to the Castellani type; the other two, with 
the dance of a Silenus and a Maenad, are very 
close in style and type to one from Rhodes.” We 
add, that these four cups clearly had been kept 
together from the moment of their production 
at an Athenian pottery until they were deposited 
in the grave at Palinurus: such instances imply a 
considerable development of commercial rela- 
tions at the times in question, in the present case 
the age of the Peisistratids; somewhat later, 
similarly affiliated pieces appear at Caere, in the 
group of tombs with Attic vases;?” and —as is well 
known —the Nolan market was exploited by the 
agents for a particular class of Attic amphora.** 


San Cuirico Nuovo (some forty kilometers east 
of Potenza). Agricultural operations have re- 
vealed the burial of a warrior. It has not proved 
possible to ascertain the exact form of the tomb; 
the finds consist of a bronze helmet, of the Co- 
rinthian type, and greaves, also of bronze. To- 
gether with these accoutrements, several frag- 
ments were found of a vase with red and black 
geometric decoration. 


APULIA 


Roman CeNnTURIATED Systems. The reve- 
lation of a complete system of such fields was a 
by-product of the war-time sorties of Allied 
aviation; specimens of the air-photographs 
formed part of the exhibition at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, November 1948 to February 
1949. A campaign of excavation to follow up 
these developments was planned for 1949 by 
British archaeologists, who have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves in similar undertakings, 
and who consider that “‘nowhere else in the Ro- 
man world do there exist better opportunities for 
the exact study of Roman field-systems un- 
changed by later developments.” 


MAGNA GRAECIA 


Lack of funds has prevented the Soprinten- 
denza for (modern) Calabria from conducting 
systematic excavations; but there has been no 
lack of sporadic finds in this culturally rich corner 


*% CV A, Italia, Rodi, i (Jacopi), III H e, pl. 15, 1, 
with one dolphin; note also 2, with two dolphins. 
27 R. Mengarelli, Stud. Etr., i (1927), pp. 161-163. 
28 The economic background appears in G. Glotz, 
Ancient Greece at Work, pp. 121-123, 134-148. 
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of the peninsula. Pre-hellenic (Early Iron Age) 
burials have come to light at Bisignano and 
Santa Domenica; a Greek tomb at Trebisacce, 
containing some small lecythi and an Italiote 
stamnos of the second half of the fifth century 
B.c., representing the pursuit of Orithyia by 
Boreas; another grave at Acquappesa, in which 
was a fragmentary bronze mirror of the fifth 
century B.c. with its handle in the form of a wo- 
man clad in peplos and veil, set on a small base, 
together with some badly-worn fragments of red- 
figured Italiote ware, and unintelligible bits of 
lead. Other tombs, either void of equipment or 
containing small vases of slight consequence, 
of various epochs, have been found at Castro- 
villari, Capo Vaticano, Cird, Cleto, Ricadi, Rose, 
S. Giovanni in Fiore, S. Costantino di Briatico, 
Sambiase, Tropea, and Villa S. Giuseppe; also a 
votive hoard (?) at Lazzaro, in the commune of 
Reggio Calabria, containing small red-figured 
vases and clay female figurines. 

The appeal for support of the Societa Magna 
Grecia, with its fine record of usefulness, should 
evoke a cordial and generous response. 


NORTHERN ITALY 
ETRURIA 


Via Cassia. At a point on this highway some- 
what south of Veii, considerable remains of a 
Roman villa have been found, including a mosaic 
pavement and two marble busts. 


Ven. The terracotta Apollo and its three com- 
panion life-size figures from the “temple area” 
(Portonaccio) have attracted attention in wide 
circles ever since their discovery during the First 
World War; Professor M. Pallottino’s compact 
volume*® has rendered them accessible in con- 
venient form and with a serious interpretation, 
while E. Stefani’s report on the cover-tiles of the 
ridgepole of the temple, interpreted by him as 
the bases of the statues,®° has placed scholars in 
possession of useful factual data. Progress during 
recent years has been due to a succession of cam- 
paigns of excavation conducted, at the initiative 
of Professor Gioacchino Mancini, Soprintendente 
for the Antiquities of Rome II, by Dr. Maria 
Santangelo. These have led to the finding not 


29 Ta Scuola di Vulca, Rome, Danesi in Via Mar- 
gutta, 2d ed., 1945. 
© NS, 1946, pp. 36-59. 
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only of the mutilated right arm of the Apollo it- 
self, which appeared already in Pallottino’s vol- 
ume, but also of various important fragments 
belonging to the group, including further por- 
tions of the Herakles, together with numerous 
remains of the architectural adornment of the 
upper parts of the temple which derives its mod- 
ern name from the Apollo, and in particular the 
kalypteres-bases already mentioned. At present 
the staff of the Villa Giulia are proceeding with 
the greatest care with the restoration of the 
precious statuary material and the study of the 
known bases, the fragmentary state of which is 
being gradually and partially remedied by means 
of the pieces now recovered. Still other frag- 
ments are to be referred to bases hitherto un- 
recognized, belonging to statues different from 
the four that constitute the well-known group, 
and numerous admirable fragments of clay 


’ sculpture have been found, chiefly on a scale less 


than half life-size; thus it is evident that there 
must have been many other statues in the sanc- 
tuary, either connected with the well-known 
group or distinct from it. As Professor Mancini 
observes, it is necessary to continue and carry to 
completion the investigation about the sanctuary 
and in the temple zone, before one is in a position 
to say the “last word” on a subject of such in- 
tense archaeological and artistic interest. In the 
meanwhile, he has generously communicated 
the two accompanying photographs, pl. Li, A—B, 
which show the Apollo with the recently dis- 
covered portion of the right arm in place: the join 
with the previously-known fracture is perfect, 
and with this addition the statue has gained in 
energy and balance. Eventually, a monograph 
on Veii may be expected, comparable with those 
on Clusium and Tarquinii. 


COSA 


As previously stated,” a concession had been ob- 
tained by the American Academy in Rome from 
the Italian Government for the exploration and 
trial excavation of the site of ancient Cosa (Med. 
Ansedonia), on the coast of Central Etruria, 140 
kilometers northwest from Rome. All the classi- 
cal Fellows of the Academy participated during 
May and June, 1948, in an exhaustive topo- 


“Fi. 
2 AJA, lii (1948), p. 501. 
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graphical survey of the existing remains and in 
the partial excavation of the Arx and Capitolium 
of the Roman colony of 273 B.c. The survey re- 
vealed the plan, fortifications and principal 
buildings of the town of the last two pre-Chris- 
tian centuries. The excavation beneath the latest 
levels of the three-cella Capitolium of about 100 
B.c. brought to light abundant remains of earlier 
temples on the Arx, perhaps going back to the 
early fifth century.* 


The Soprintendente for NortHern Errurta, 
Professor Antonio Minto, reports that the year 
1948 witnessed the completion of the new in- 
stallation of the museum of the venerable Ac- 
cademia Etrusca of Cortona, which has received 
fresh material, also of the Museo Civico at 
Cutvsi (anc. Clusium), in which the objects that 
had been damaged in the bombardment of June 
1944 have been fully restored.* Scientific excava- 
tions have been restricted by the difficulties of 
the time; but the Soprintendenza has not neg- 
lected to do what was possible in this field as 
well. 


Fiorence. A campaign of excavation has been 
accomplished in the area within and about the 
Cuurcu oF Santa FeticrrA, where in past years 
the presence of Palaeo-Christian tombs had been 
observed. These investigations have demon- 
strated the existence of the remains of a cemetery 
basilica with three naves, dating from the close 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. 
Parts of the foundations have come to light, to- 
gether with many inscriptions. 


Freso.e (anc. An important and 
admirably preserved stretch of the Etruscan 
walls has been found by chance; it connects up 
with portions already known, thus rendering it 
possible to trace the course of the fortifications 
on their southern side (pl. Lu, c). As the photo- 
graph shows, the Soprintendenza has taken the 
necessary measures to protect from deterioration 
this newly-discovered stretch of wall. 


33 A more detailed, fully illustrated account of the 
first campaign, written by the Field Director, Profes- 
sor Frank E. Brown, has appeared in Archaeology, 
ii, 1 (1949), pp. 2-10. 

4 AJA, lii (1948), p. 512. 
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IsLaAND oF GiGLio (anc. At the well- 
known Roman villa,** a seashore terrace has come 
to light, semicircular in plan and placed at a 
lower level than the villa proper. It is partly 
artificial, and was supported by an interesting 
and unusual system of substructions and retain- 
ing walls, which unfortunately have in large part 
collapsed. 


Picenum. Osmo (anc. Auximum). Dr. G. V. 
Gentili has discovered three more fragments of 
the Fasti Cuprenses, of slight importance for his- 
tory and antiquities: another fragment had al- 
ready been recognized at Osimo.* 


Liguria. Frvate Ligure, ARENE 
The war had stopped excavation in.the famous 
cave; this has now been resumed. Important re- 
sults had been attained in 1940-41. The trench 
that had been opened at that time had been car- 
ried down to a depth of more than eight meters, 
without however reaching the limit of the de- 
posits, but revealing the following stratigraphic 
succession: 

(1) A great landslide of comparatively recent 
date, resting upon the palaeo-ethnological de- 
posit. Fragments of large Roman amphorae (per- 
haps jar burials), found among the loose stones, 
give the date. 

(2) Layers from the Late Iron Age: very 
coarse impasto ware, flint artifacts, levigated 
axes, bone borers, worked shells, etc. 

(3) Very impoverished layers of the Bronze 
Age, with axe-shaped handles and some examples 
of grooved ornamentation. 

(4) Quite rich layers of the last Neolithic 
period, characterized by an undecorated lustrous 
monochrome ware, provided with diminutive 
perforated lugs, or else of the type with numerous 
perforations which has been called “a flauto di 
Pan.”’ This is the so-called Lagozza or Cortaillod 
ware.*® 

(5) Layers of the Middle Neolithic, extremely 
rich, characterized by vases with square aperture, 


% NS, 1919, pp. 275-279. 

3% Cf. A. Degrassi, Inscr. Ital., xiii, 1, p. 572; 
Epigraphica, viii (1946; publ. 1948), pp. 49-52. 

37 AJA, li (1947), p. 295. 

38 Neolithic Swiss lake-dwellings and adjacent zone: 
Ebert, RLV, ii, p. 330; x, pp. 91 f.; xi, p. 400. 
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often decorated with incisions after baking, com- 
parable with the fabric of Molfetta di Stentinello 
or with certain wares of Spain and Northern 
Africa: together with domestic animals, there is 
wild fauna in abundance, and taken in conjunc- 
tion with the great quantity of shells of patella 
and trochus it reveals the importance still pos- 
sessed at this phase of culture by hunting and 
fishing. 

(7) Mesolithic layers, with wild Holocene 
fauna and flint artifacts of a facies microlithic 
and not geometric; the microbulino is lacking. 

At the bottom of these last strata there came 
to light a veritable necropolis with skeletons out- 
stretched on a layer of ochre and surrounded by 
very rich equipment. 

(8) Very pronounced Palaeolithic deposit. In 
an alternation between a somewhat clayey red- 
dish earth and great masses of rock which indi- 
cated frequent collapses of the roof of the cave, 
five nuclei were identified, containing products of 
Aurignacian type, or rather Upper Perigordian, 
similar to those of the neighboring deposits of 
the Balzi Rossi of Grimaldi. In the lowest nucleus 
was found the extremely rich burial of a young 
person stretched out on his left side, with blocks 
of stone on feet and hands (fixation of the corpse), 
wearing a head-dress of shell of Neritula neritea 
and having about the breast four “staffs of com- 
mand” and various ornamental objects. 

The presence of great masses of rock prevented 
carrying the excavation down to a greater depth, 
but everything leads one to suppose that the de- 
posit continues further down and that levels can 
be reached containing traces of still earlier cul- 
tures. 

The two campaigns which have been con- 
ducted during the past year by Drs. Bernabd 
Brea and Luigi Cardini and Signorina Gina 
Chiappella had the purpose of enlarging the 
trench so as to allow of sinking it still further. 
Hence, over a far greater area, the layers were ex- 
plored that correspond to the agricultural cul- 
tures (from 1 to 6), and an extremely abundant 
material assembled, which makes it possible to 
determine with greater precision the character- 
istics of the successive cultural phases superposed 
in the cave. The excavations were to be resumed 
in 1949. The Istituto di Studi Liguri (Bordi- 
ghera) has initiated spring courses in Ligurian 
studies. 
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Hisrria. TriEsTE (anc. TeRGESTE), Professor 
M. Mirabella Roberti, in clearing an ancient well, 
has found various fragments of a bronze tablet 
bearing an imperial rescript which refers to the 
local aediles. 


SICILY AND THE AEOLIAN 
ISLANDS 


Syracuse. The re-arrangement of the archaeo- 
logical museum* had continued to form the chief 
task of the Soprintendenza alle Antichita della 
Sicilia Orientale (Dr. Luigi Bernabd Brea). After 
completing the prehistoric section and a part of 
the section devoted to the topography of ancient 
Sicily, the systematization of the antiquarium 
has been brought almost to completion, so that 
the upper floor of the museum can soon be re- 
opened. 

A start has been made with the systematiza- 
tion of the half of the Roman amphitheater which 
had been uncovered many years ago, when the 
earth was required for the construction of a quay, 
but which had remained since that time fh a state 
of disorder. Under the direction of the Inspector, 
Dr. Gino Vinicio Gentili, the scanty remains of 
the foundations have been brought to light and 
the masses of earth still remaining have been so 
adjusted as to bring the plan of the edifice more 
fully into evidence. This undertaking was to be 
resumed in the spring of 1949. 


Mecara Excavations at this impor- 
tant site have been initiated by the French School 
of Rome in collaboration with the Soprintendenza 
for Eastern Sicily. 

The main excavating activity of the Soprin- 
tendenza, however, has been directed to the 
InsuLAE AEOLIAE, and in particular to the island 
of PaNnarea,*® where a campaign in June and 
July 1948 was devoted to two important pre- 
historic sites. 

In the region Catcara, there is an archaeo- 
logical deposit of more than four meters in depth: 
the two uppermost meters correspond to a 
Hellenistic-Roman settlement, very poor, per- 
haps a simple fishing village, with traces of rough 
walls of stone and mud, scant black-glazed and 


%” AJA, li (1947), pp. 296 f. 
40 AJA, lii (1948), pp. 516 f.; NS, 1947, pp. 222- 
238, with map, p. 223. 


Arretine pottery, and abundant terra sigillata 
chiara of the second century of our era. Below 
this, the prehistoric deposit begins, in which there 
is first a series of circular pits made with large 
pebbles from the neighboring shore; the best 
preserved pits measure about one meter in di- 
ameter and the same in depth; at the bottom there 
is a layer of impasto sherds, perhaps placed there 
to absorb dampness. These pits are probably silos 
for the storage of grain. Below this level is a burnt 
stratum, very rich in artifacts. The ceramics are 
all devoid of decoration and show few character- 
istic features. They include, however, fragments 
of vases with lustrous red surface, identical with 
those of the stations with painted ware on the 
southern Adriatic coast of Italy. The shapes, and 
the types of handle, also remind one of the exam- 
ples from the vicinity of Tarentum.“' This same 
ware has been found in Sicily as well: at Ma- 
trensa, Stentinello, Trefontane, and in particular 
at Marmo di Paternd, and must be regarded as a 
product imported from the area of Apulia and 
Matera. At Panarea itself, there is nothing to 
suggest analogies with Sicily; one receives the 
impression that in the phase in question the 
Aeolian Islands gravitated rather towards the 
southern Adriatic region of the peninsula. 
Obsidian artifacts are extremely abundant; 
very rare however the flints, which include some 
spear-heads of archaic type and a microbulino. 
The other site is the cape of Mriazzese, at the 
extreme SW of the island: here a Bronze Age 
village has been discovered. It occupies the sum- 
mit of a long and narrow rocky promontory 
with precipitous walls jutting out to sea. Here, 
up to the present, only three oval huts have been 
discovered, enclosed by stone walls dry-laid, on 
which the straw roofs must have been placed; 
the largest of these lies within a rectangular en- 
closure. Stone artifacts are lacking in this period; 
the monochrome brown pottery, through its 
types and its infrequent decoration, seems to ad- 
mit of comparison with that of the stations of the 
type of Cozzo del Pantano and Thapsos in East- 
ern Sicily. The date accordingly would be roughly 
from the fourteenth to the eleventh century B.c. 
On the highest peak of the island (m. 456 
above sea level), Roman, Hellenistic and pre- 


41 Masseria Bellavista, von Duhn, Ital. Graberkunde, 
i, p. 50; BPI, xxxii (1906), pp. 36-49, pls. 2-4. 
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historic wares were found, also a flint arrowhead 
with concave base. As this spot is not suitable for 
habitation, it may have been the site of a sanc- 
tuary. 


Istanp oF Lipart. Building operations in the 
Contrapa Diana* have led to the discovery of a 
group of Hellenistic and Roman tombs, and 
among these a lava sarcophagus with molded 
contours; the equipment included scanty pottery, 
but a small vase and a strigil of bronze and a gold 
ring with an incised gem. Greater interest at- 
taches to some funerary inscriptions. 

At a lower level, the excavations reached the 
Neolithic stratum which had formerly been in- 
vestigated at another point by Orsi. Here the 
ceramics, of impasto, generally without decora- 
tion, show interesting and novel forms of handles. 
Noteworthy is the head of a fictile horse, com- 
parable to the animal figurines from Stentinello. 
This settlement may be regarded as contempor- 
ary with, or slightly earlier than, the one at the 
Caleara iv Panarea. 


Western Sictty. The energies of the Soprin- 
tendente, Dottoressa Iole Bovio Marconi, have 
been largely devoted to the reconstruction and 
rearrangement of the Palermo Museum and the 
systematizing of the various communal mu- 
seums; she is also faced by the problems of con- 
servation presented by the several archaeological 
zones, with their combination of scientific ad- 
ministration and tourist traffic. Notwithstanding, 
she can report developments of significance for 
the Punic culture of this part of the island,* 
which even now is only very unevenly attested 
by both authors and monuments. 


Paermo, Via Denissinni. Here, some Punic bur- 
ials have recently come to light, a small group 
which would appear to mark the southern limit 
—in the light of information available up to date 
—of the well-known necropolis of Via Calata- 
fimi. These graves are simple trenches in the 
earth, one of which contained a small stone sar- 
cophagus, entirely empty.“ 


#2 AJA, lii (1948), p. 516. 

48 B. Pace, Arte e civilta della Sicilia antica, i, pp. 
212-224; iii, pp. 627-673. 

4 Cf. M. Ornella Acanfora, Panormo punica (Accad. 
dei Lincei, Memorie, 1947, fasc. 5). 
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Marsaa (anc. the zone between 
the Vie Cappuccini, D’Azeglio, and Cattaneo, 
forms part of the area of a vast Punic necropolis 
of the Hellenistic period which was already know 
from sporadic discoveries made in 1894-95 and 
systematic excavations in 1903.“° Some elements 
of this necropolis were revealed in digging for 
the foundations of a school building. The types 
of the tombs which have now come to light are 
the same as those previously known: rectangular 
fossa burials containing either the inhumed 
skeleton or a clay jar containing the ashes, ac- 
companied by burial equipment; and tombs 
a pozzo, varying in depth from two to (exception- 
ally) eight meters, rectangular in section, with 
one or two small lateral chambers (pl. Lu, p 
shows the entrance to one of these latter)—a 
widely diffused type, especially in North Africa. 
Both these types of tom) are cut in the rock, 
which rises here to the ground level. The equip- 
ment is not very abundant, at least as found, for 
many of the tombs had been rifled; it consists of 
lamps, the Punic type of plain ceramics, or the 
Hellenistic Greek type, a few bronze or iron ob- 
jects, mostly mirrors, scissors, and Punic coins, 
and a few glass paste amulets. 

Burial, then, was by either inhumation or in- 
cineration—sometimes both rites were repre- 
sented in the same pozzo tomb. The ashes were 
placed in ordinary clay vases (pl. Lim, A shows 
such a burial, including the accompanying vases, 
as found), or else in large amphorae, or, more 
rarely, in small urns of marble. There does not 
appear to be a difference in time between the two 
rites, and perhaps between the several types of 
tomb, at least to judge by a preliminary examina- 
tion of the funeral equipment; but more profound 
study of this material is required. In any case, the 
necropolis must have remained in use over a long 
period, beginning with the fourth-third centuries 
B.C. 

What is important is that, with this new group 
of more than three hundred burials extending 
over a wide area, and with the addition of other 
groups, the exploration of which is planned, the 
Cappuccini necropolis attains truly impressive 
dimensions. 

* E. Gabrici, NS, 1941, pp. 271-302, showing the 
ceramic types; the exact provenance of the charac- 
teristic naiskoi or heroa (idem, MonAnt, xxxiii, 1929, 
pp. 41-60) appears unknown. 
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The Soprintendente for AGRIGENTO, Dr. Pietro 
Griffo, has kindly supplied the following infor- 
mation as to events in his jurisdiction: 


AGRIGENTO. The year 1948 was almost entirely 
pre-empted by undertakings pertaining to the 
systematization of the archaeological zone of the 
city, which were to be continued, with ample 
means, during the current year. Excavating 
activity, in consequence, has been restricted. 
Two developments perhaps deserve mention: 

(1) Some trial trenches carried out to the 
northeast of the temple ‘of Concord,” where 
house-remains were found, attributable to the 
Roman period, in a hasty, banal technique, with 
the reemployment of various materials which had 
belonged to earlier structures. There does not 
appear to be a question here of buildings asso- 
ciated with the nearby temple: those now found 
would seem rather to be quite late houses, con- 
structed at this spot when the temple and its 
sanctuary were already in a state of decay and 
undergoing progressive abandonment. 

(2) The discovery of other chambers in the 
northern part of the Catacombs of Villa Aurea 
(the so-called Grotte Fragapane), opening into 
the entrance to these catacombs which was found 
a few years ago by C. Mercurelli.” 


Geta. Dr. Griffo has observed that the builders 
of the present Cathedral incorporated in its 
facade some elements of a Doric frieze attribu- 
table to the fifth century B.c., and presumably 
taken from a temple in the vicinity. 

Meanwhile, the soil of Gela has been generous 
in yielding some fine discoveries. In the cemetery, 
during the construction of the mortuary chapel 
of the Campisi family, a burial was found, ap- 
parently of the usual type with terracotta sarco- 
phagus, containing a fine red-figured Attic bell- 
crater (h., m. 0.33: A. representation having to 
do with the episode of the armor of Achilles, our 
pl. um, B; B. Conversation between three draped 
persons) and three miniature vases of identical 
technique, two of them with the figure of an in- 
fant crawling on hands and knees and one with a 
crouching Sphinx. An excavation conducted by 


46 Riv. Arch. Crist., xxi (1944/45), pp. 16-19; 
Pontif. Accad. Rom. di Archeol., Mem., viii, 1 (1948), 
pp. 57-60. 


the Soprintendenza of Agrigento a few meters 
distant from the Campisi tomb has yielded five 
graves formed of tiles alla cappuccina, with sim- 
ple equipment datable about the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. 

At an unidentifiable point in the countryside 
of Gela a small hoard of silver Greek coins was 
found by chance, of which only 46 could be re- 
trieved by the authorities. With the exception of 
one coin of Rhegium, these are all either Sicilian 
or Athenian issues of the close of the fifth century 
B.c.; among them are 14 Syracusan decadrachms 
predominatingly of the Evaenetus type. 

An excavation of exceptional importance has 
been conducted by the same Soprintendenza in 
the region of Caposoprano, at the western ex- 
tremity of the long ridge over which modern 
Gela extends.‘ Here it was thought that a theater 
of the Greek period might have stood, the exist- 
ence of which local enthusiasts had felt author- 
ized to deduce from the statement in the Life 
of Aeschylus, that the great tragic poet had spent 
his last years and met his death in this city. Of 
such a theater, no trace has as yet been found; 
instead, some noteworthy stretches of imposing 
fortification walls have come to light, from which 
it is permissible to expect decisive contributions 
to the history and topography of the ancient 
Greek colony (pl. Li, c-£). A feature unique for 
Greek Sicily consists in the structural technique: 
above a normal wall of sandstone in almost iso- 
domic construction, averaging more than four 
meters in height, rises another wall of large bricks 
of sun-dried clay, its height appearing to dimin- 
ish from m. 4.25 to m. 0.80 in a stretch about m. 
150 long from east to west. As to thickness, this 
remains constant at m. 2.50. The preservation 
of this clay wall, which on such a scale has no ex- 
tant parallel in the world of Classical Antiquity, 
is absolutely perfect. (It had been deeply buried 
in sand-dunes). And good workmanship charac- 
terizes the underlying stone wall, including, to- 
wards the west, a postern (subsequently blocked 
by means of sun-dried bricks) terminating above 
in a false pointed arch. The technique of the ear- 
liest phase of these walls of Gela seems character- 
istic, according to Dr. Griffo, of the second half 
of the fifth century B.c., and the hypothesis is 
attractive that the portions in sun-dried brick 


« AJA, li (1948), p. 521. 
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are due to the restoration under Timoleon.** It 
remains to be determined whether the inhabited 
area of the ancient city extended as far as Capo- 
soprano, or whether, rather, the walls here are 
not advanced fortifications, comparable to those 
of the fort of Euryalus at Syracuse, and as in the 
case of these latter, united by means of long 
stretches of wall to the more ancient circuit, to 
which the modest extent might then be assigned 
which was preferred by Paolo Orsi.** Meanwhile, 
the length of about three kilometers attained by 
the walls of Gela on the side facing the sea, by 
means of these recently-discovered constructions, 
in which it is perhaps not imprudent to recognize 
the inspiration of Dionysius of Syracuse,® reveals 
the significance of Virgil’s well-known line," 


immanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta. 


48 Plutarch, Tim., 35. 

49 MonAnt, xvii (1906), pp. 11 f. 

5° Tn circumstances such as appear — though without 
mention of walls—in Diodorus, xiii, 89, 93; xiv, 47. 

5 Aen. iii, 702. 

“If immanis is nominative in agreement with 
Gela. [Cf. the note on this discovery, AJA, liii, 3, 
pp. 304 f. Editor.] 
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Corrections. Professor Herrmann Vetters re- 
ports the following corrections in the report on 
Austria in the European News, AJA, lii (1948), 
pp. 230-241: 
P. 230, 2, bottom: “103.45m.” for “99.60 m.” 
P. 234, 1, on Visendorf: read “In the course of 
quarrying for gravel, an extensive field of dwell- 
ings of the Neolithic to the Middle La Téne 
Periods was found, and explored by H. Lade- 
bauer. In addition to fifteen dwellings of the 
Linearkeramik, which show a mingling of the 
later phase of this pottery with that of the Leng- 
yel (Theiss) culture, a village of the Hallstatt 
times was uncovered, with about fifteen dwell- 
234, 1, 1. 10 from bottom: “Mauthausen” for 
““Mauthusen” 
235, 1, on Salzburg: read “fon the Rainberg” 
instead of “in Rainberg.” 
235, 2, 1. 15: “Hild” for “Held.” 
1. 28: “‘Sanzeno” for “Sanzen”’ 
237, 2, Latin: “benign(a)e” for “benigne” 
237, 2, last line: “Ulpi(i)s” for “Ulpiis” 
239, 1, 13: “Blaus” for “Plaus.” 
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Wiuiuiam Nickerson Bates.—On June 10, 1949, 
there passed away in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
city of his birth, at the age of eighty-one, one of the 
men most identified with the affairs of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth. William Nickerson Bates was a Harvard man of 
the Class of 1890, and from the same University re- 
ceived his A. M. in 1891, and Ph.D. in 1893. For the 
next two years he was an Instructor at Harvard. His 
love for his Alma Mater never wavered, and for the 
last years of his life he made his home at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. 

But it is with Philadelphia, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, that he will chiefly be remembered. 
Going there in 1895, he was steadily connected with 
that University till 1939. He early took an active 
part in the affairs of the Institute in its Philadelphia 
(then called Pennsylvania) Society, which he served 
as Secretary for many years. In the early part of this 
century he was Recorder of the Institute, and as such 
his name appears on the list of Incorporaters, when, 
in 1906, the Institute received its Charter of Incorpora- 
tion. Of this list he was one of the last survivors, and 
he was always justly proud of being one of those men 
who placed our Institute on a basis of perpetuity. 

His best known service to the Institute, however, 
was as Editor-in-Chief of this JourNat from 1920 to 
1924. (Before that, he had been Editor-in-Charge of 
Archaeological News and Discussions for many years.) 
His administration was in the difficult years after the 
First World War, when rigid economy was necessary. 
A man of New England upbringing, and naturally 
conservative, he relinquished the Editorship, when a 
more expansive policy was sought than he thought 
wise at the time. He left office with a host of friends 
and colleagues who admired and respected his tenacity 
of purpose, and his retention of high scholarly stand- 
ards for the JouRNAL. 

To the School at Athens Bates was a very strong 
friend. It so happened that he was Annual Professor 
at the School at the time of the untimely and deeply 
regretted death of its much beloved Director, Heer- 
mance, and for the balance of that year, Bates acted 
as Director, and by his efficiency and courtesy kept 
the School in its position of seyremacy. 

In his writing, Bates was a specialist in the Greek 
Drama, with fine books to his credit on Euripides and 
Sophocles. His archaeological publications were 
mostly in the field of vases, with particular interest in 
Brygos, about whose work he wrote several papers. 
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SrepuEn B. Luce, Editor-in-Charge 
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A man of breadth of vision, he took part in many 
activities in Philadelphia not connected with the 
Classics. He served a term as President of the Oriental 
Club; he was at one time President of Phi Beta Kappa 
in Philadelphia; and was for a term Governor of the 
Pennsylvania branch of the Founders and Patriots 
of America. But the activity closest to his heart was 
his membership in the Harvard Club of Philadelphia. 
He rarely, if ever, missed a meeting or a dinner, and 
he was eager to welcome to the Quaker City young 
men fresh from Cambridge, who could give him news 
of the College. On his departure from the city, the 
Club made him an Honorary Member, which touched 
him more than almost any honor he received. 

His manners were those of a gentleman of the old 
school, kindly, considerate, punctilious, and inclined 
to some formality. He was a widower at the time of 
his death, his wife having died in 1926. To his two 
sons, who survive him, as well as two sisters, the 
Institute, and especially its Philadelphia and Boston 
Societies, extends deepest sympathy in the loss of one 
of its most valued and faithful scholars and pioneers. 


(S.B.L.) 


James ALAN Montcomery was born in German- 
town, Pa., June 13, 1866, and died there on February 
6, 1949, at the age of eighty-two. He received his A.B. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1887, and 
studied for Holy Orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, graduating from the Philadelphia Divinity 
School in 1890, when he was ordained a Deacon. Three 
years later he was ordained to the Priesthood. After 
serving for some years as a parish priest, he returned 
to scholarship, studied at Griefswald and Berlin, and 
received his Ph.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1904. In 1908 his Alma Mater bestowed upon 
him the degree of S.T.D. 

Montgomery’s great contributions to Church and 
scholarship lay in teaching and in editorial work. In 
the former field, he was Instructor and Professor of 
Old Testament at the Philadelphia Divinity School 
from 1899 almost to his death, and from 1895 to 
1899 assistant editor of The Church Standard; in the 
latter, he was professor of Hebrew at the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1909 to the end, Editor of the 
Journal of Biblical Literature 1910-14, Editor of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 1916-22, and 
Director of the American School in Jerusalem, 1914- 
15. After the merger of the Schools in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad to form the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, he was their President from 1921 to 1933. 
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Always profoundly interested in archaeology and 
in the work of the Institute, he was a devoted member 
of its Philadelphia Society, and in its affairs he was a 
loyal supporter and a sincerely constructive critic. 
By virtue of his office in the Schools of Oriental 
Research, he was for years a member of the Council 
of the Institute, and never hesitated to raise his voice 
and express his opinions when he thought that advice 
and criticism might be helpful. In this, as in all other 
matters, his was always an unselfish and disinterested 
motive, with no desire for personal aggrandizement or 
unfair advantage. He frequently went on lecture frips 
for the Institute, where he was always well and favor- 
ably received. 

From the above, it ought to be deduced that 
Montgomery was the perfect type of the scholarly, 
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learned, and saintly divine. Low in his Churchman- 
ship, he rarely wore the clerical uniform, but his calling 
shone in his face, which to the end retained that 
perennial youth which comes from whole-hearted 
devotion to a chosen vocation, purity and innocency 
of life, and tender, selfless sympathy for the afflicted 
or distressed. 

His life was not devoid of personal sorrow. He was 
twice widowed —his first wife, whom he married in 
1893, died in 1900; in 1902 he married again, and she, 
too, predeceased him. Three sons survive. 

The Archaeological Institute of America, especially 
among the older group, and those who now are, or 
have been, ‘members of its Philadelphia Society, 
mourns the loss of one of its most devoted and beloved 
members. (S.B.L.) 
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(1949); Archaeology, ii, 2 (1949); Asia Major, i, 1 (1949); Biblical Archaeologist, xi, 4 (1948) —xii, 2 (May 1949); 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 111 (Oct. 1948)—114 (April 1949); Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, \xx (1946); Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, \xx (1942) — 
Ixxi (1943-1945); Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xxxiv (1948); Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vii, 4 (1948) 
—viii, 2 (1949); Mnemosyne, 4th ser., i, 3 (1948) —ii, 1 (1949); Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July /Oct. 1948 — 
Jan./April 1949; Revue Archéologique, 6th ser., xxxiii (Jan./March 1949); Revue des Etudes Grecques, \xi (1948); 
Rémische Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts, lviii, 1/2 (1943); Sumer, iv, 2 (1948) —v, 1 (1949); 


Syria, xxv (1946-1948). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Anthropology.—Henry Field announces that a 
large number of manuscripts by himself and others 
have been microfilmed and deposited with the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute (1719 “N” Street 
N.W., Wash., 6, D. C.), where they may be seen, or 
copies purchased. They deal with the Middle East, 
with southern and eastern Russia, and with the Far 
East. 


Publications. — The renowned review Gnomon has 
resumed publication from the Biederstein Verlag, 
Munich, under the editorship of Walter Marg, vol. 
xxi, 1/2, 1949. 


Bibliography.—The Jaarbericht No. 10 (1945- 
1948) van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Genootschap 
Ex Oriente Lux (Leiden) contains the full bibliog- 
raphies and discussions to which its predecessors have 
made us accustomed. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies announces the 
forthcoming publication of two volumes to cover the 
years 1939-1947, after which it will cease publication 
permanently. 


The Sarcophagus. —In a magisterial article in the 
RM, Wwiii, 1/2 (1943), pp. 1-26, Gerhart Rodenwaldt 
sketches the history of the sarcophagus in antiquity, 
from the origin of the institution in the East to its 
elaboration and standardization, and its conquest 
of the whole Roman world. 


Church Architecture.—André Grabar discusses 
“Christian Architecture, East and West,” in Archae- 
ology, ii, 2 (1949), pp. 95-104, expressing the conclu- 
sion: “In the East as well as in the West the same cult 
of relics tended in a decisive manner to determine the 
average type of the mediaeval church. ... The East 
selected, for ecclesiastical buildings, the martyrium 
derived from the mausoleum or heroon. The West took 
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its inspiration from the same antique models, but 
applied them only to a new arrangement of the choir, 
considered as a martyrium, and left unchanged the 
busilican nave.” 


Epigraphical Bibliography.— Alfred Merlin con- 
tinues in the RA, 6th ser., xxxiii (Jan—March 1949), 
pp. 27-128, Cagnat’s “Revue des publications épi- 
graphiques relatives 4 l’antiquité romaine (1948).” 


GREECE 


Archaeological Bibliography.— Pierre Demargne 
devotes his “Bulletin Archéologique” in the REG, 
Ixi (1948), pp. 448-479, to the “Civilisations préhel- 
léniques (1946-1947).” 

The same author reviews (ib., pp. 480-490) the new 
evidence on the history and archaeology of Cyprus. 


Date of Early Minoan I.—In a note in Biblica, 
xxix (1948), pp. 269-271, A. Jirku calls attention to 
the similarity in type of a curious cup found by Evans 
in an EM I context with cups from Teleilat Ghassul 
III/IV and elsewhere (Persia, Egypt), and suggests 
that EM I may extend back to the first half of the 
fourth millennium. 


Prehistoric Exploration.—Alan J. B. Wace in 
BCH, \xx (1946), pp. 628-638, summarizes the present 
state of our knowledge of the Greek mainland in 
preclassical times, indicating what has been done 
and what remains to be done, with particular emphasis 
on the latter. The various districts are taken in 
geographical order from south to north. In the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the districts that have so far been most 
explored are Argos, Corinthia and Messenia; those 
holding the most promise for the future are Laconia 
and Elis. The Attic sites which should be further 
explored include 'Thorikos, Brauron, Markopoulo, 
Spata, and in the north Aphidna. Boeotia, though 
already much explored, still presents many gaps; we 
need more information about house-plans, and about 
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the Early and Middle Helladic periods. Dramesi and 
Kalami are suggested as hopeful sites. In Euboea, the 
Oreos area in the north and the plain of Carystus in 
the south appear most important, and finds may indi- 
cate that the island acted as a bridge between Thessaly 
and central Greece, Boeotia and Attica in particular. 
Thessaly is rich in prehistoric remains, but there is 
need for further work, especially for re-examination 
of the Bronze Age strata, and of the transitional period 
between it and the Neolithic age. Possible sites are 
Aidin, near Halos, Hagia Helene, near Zarcos, and 
Tsiatma. In conclusion, Wace pleads for some sort of 
cooperative plan among the archaeological schools in 
Greece, for scientific exploration of certain selected 
sites. (W. K. P.) 


The Dodecanese and Cyrenaica.—T. Burton- 
Brown, post-liberation military director of antiquities 
in these two areas, reports on the situation under his 
jurisdiction in Antiquity, xxii (1948), pp. 75-78. 


Development of Attic Art.—A. W. Byvanck 
(Mnemosyne, 4th ser., i, 3, 1948, pp. 161-197) makes 
a detailed analysis of Attic Art in the transition period 
between the sixth and the fifth century B.c., coming 
to the following conclusion: “During the years be- 
tween 515 and 500 B.c. archaic art developed in paint- 
ing as well as in sculpture into a very extravagant 
style. This style lasted only a short period, no longer 
than ten years at most, from 500 till 490 B.c. After that 
period art returned to more simple and severe forms.” 


Architecture. —In a posthumous discussion of the 
“Weihehaus der eleusinischen Mysterien” (ABA 
1945 /46, 2; 1948), Ludwig Deubner defends his earlier 
view of the anaktoron as the original palace or mega- 
ron, which maintained essentially its location and form 
over two thousand years. 

Carlo Anti contributes a well-documented study of 
the trapezoidal theater with converging wings in 
Dioniso, xi, 3/4 (1948), pp. 152-161. 


Sculpture.—J. Mertens publishes in the Ant. 
Class., xviii, 1 (1949), pp. 39-54, four bronze statuettes 
from Messenia, from various places and in various col- 
lections, but all belonging to the late sixth century 
B.c. and reflecting the art and the ideas of the period. 
They are (1) a hoplite from the temple of Apollo 
Korinthios at H. Andreas-Longa, (2) a kouros from 
the same temple, (3) an Athena from near Kalamata, 
and (4) a countryman carrying an animal in his left 
hand, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


Bronze Group from Delphi.—E. Will in BCH, 
Ixx (1946), pp. 639-648, publishes a pair of small 
bronze figurines which he believes date from the first 
half of the fifth century. They show certain archaic 
features. The coiffure is of a type transitional between 
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that of the archaic and that of the classical period, and 
is of Peloponnesian origin. The style, however, is more 
advanced; frontality is not observed, the head is 
turned, the weight is carried on one leg, the free foot 
is placed slightly behind. A date around 460 seems 
likely. The style is Attic rather than Peloponnesian. 
The identification of the figures has been uncertain. 
One holds in the left hand a jumping weight, which 
characterizes him as a broad jumper; in his right hand 
is an object which may be the crown of the victorious 
athlete. The other figure, also an athlete, is more diffi- 
cult to interpret. Will suggests that he may be an 
admiring rival of his victorious companion. But it 
would be safer to call this simply a “palaestra group.” 
There is no comparable group among small bronzes 
of this period; the nearest analogies are in vase paint- 
ings. Etruscan cista lids frequently bore somewhat 
similar pairs of figures. And like such Etruscan figures, 
the two Delphi athletes may also have filled a prac- 
tical purpose; they are mounted on a low rectangular 
base which bears tangs to adjust it to some larger 
object or utensil, the exact nature of which cannot be 
determined. (W. K. P.) 


—G. P. Oikonomos in BCH, (1946), 
pp. 403-417, publishes a small statue of Pentelic mar- 
ble, found in the Greek excavations in the Athenian 
Agora in 1907, and now in the National Museum at 
Athens. It shows a seated draped female figure, with 
head and part of the right foot missing. The cylindrical 
plinth on which she sits permits her identification as 
Demeter. The small size of the figure indicates that it 
may be a copy of a larger work. The statue is described 
in detail, and the sculptural type to which it belongs is 
analyzed. The date is second half of the fifth or early 
fourth century. The exact authorship and destination 
of the figure cannot be determined. (W. K. P.) 


The Old Man of Delphi. —Frederick Poulsen in 
BCH, \xx (1946), pp. 497-500, discusses the so-called 
“philosopher” statue from Delphi, the date of which 
has been a matter of disagreement among scholars. 
An examination of the technique reveals conspicuous 
lack of skill in the use of the drill, a peculiarity which 
is also seen on the base of Polydamos at Olympia. 
Contrasted with this is the masterly use of the chisel. 
The drapery and to a certain extent the head show 
affinities to art of the late fourth century, but other 
features, found on the Metrodorus statue in the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek, suggest a later date, around 
280-270 B.c., the height of Greek portraiture. Whether 
the man is a philosopher, priest, or “mystogogue”’ re- 
mains unsettled. (W. K. P.) 


Danae.—Semni Papaspyridou-Karouzou in 
BCH, \xx (1946), pp. 436-443, discusses a bronze 
mirror in the British Museum which is decorated on 
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the reverse with a scene which has been variously in- 
terpreted. It shows a seated woman holding out her 
himation; behind is a second female figure, looking 
upward in an attitude of surprise. Walters had sug- 
gested that the main figure was Phaedra, De Ridder 
had identified her as Aphrodite, but Murray’s sugges- 
tion, that she is Danae, has never been seriously 
considered. The present author is convinced that the 
figure is indeed Danae receiving the shower of gold. 
The characteristic gesture of stretching out the hima- 
tion occurs on several fifth century documents; par- 
ticularly close is a small red-figured lekythos in the 
National Museum. In the fourth century, Danae is 
portrayed with her bosom unveiled. The second figure 
on the mirror is introduced probably to act as a com- 
positional balance. In conclusion, the author briefly 
discusses the “Suppliant” in the Louvre, which she 
believes also represents Danae, and to which she in- 
tends to devote a separate study. (W. K. P.) 


Vases. —Professor Trendall of the University of 
Sidney has been kind enough to send to the Digest 
a manuscript guide to Beazley’s attributions of the 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei. The 
editor would be glad to lend it to any scholar for use 
or copying. 

Denise Feytmans publishes in the Ant. Class., xvii 
(1948), pp. 183-192, two Attic plates decorated in the 
black-figured style and dating to about the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c., now in the Musées Royaux 
d’Art et d'Histoire in Brussels. Like many others, 
they are pierced near the rim, and were intended to be 
hung up as offerings, in a sanctuary or in a tomb, and 
are to be regarded as cheap products of the ceramic 
industry. 


Alphabet.— Margit Falkner considers the early 
history of the Greek alphabet in Wilhelm Brandstein’s 
Friithgeschichte und S prachwissenschaft (1948), pp. 110- 
133, coming to the conclusion that the alphabet was 
taken over from the Phoenicians about 900-865 B.c., 
first at Corinth, and then in Crete, Thera, and Melos. 
The letters phi, chi, and psi were added at Rhodes, in 
which form the alphabet spread over the rest of 
Greece, and outhern Asia Minor. 


Epigraphical Bibliography.—Jeanne and Louis 
Robert continue their masterly “Bulletin Epigra- 
phique” in the REG, lxi (1948), pp. 137-212. 


Inscriptions.—The great Athenian decree rela- 
tive to the delivery of first fruits to the goddesses of 
Eleusis, 7G I? 76, is studied with special reference to 
its historical aspects by Edouard Will (REG, lxi, 1948, 
pp. 1-18). He would connect it with Pericles’ reorgani- 
zation of the League of Delos in 448 B.c., although its 
publication was delayed for thirty years. 


Antigonus and Athens after the War of Chre- 
monides.—J. Pouilloux in BCH, Ixx (1946), pp. 
488-496, studies the situation in Athens in 256/5 when 
Antigonus Gonatas withdrew his garrison from the 
Museum. P. considers as pure appearance the relaxa- 
tion of the Macedonian yoke, and shows that An- 
tigonas continued to hold several fortresses within 
Attica, and to name officials which were accepted by 
the state. His conclusions are based on a restudy of 
two epigraphical texts, one published by Chapouthier 
in BCH, 1924, the second by Peek in Ath. Mitt., 1934. 
Mercenaries were given civil advantages at Athens on 
the demand of the Macedonian king. P. believes that 
the unusual title +4 pocxor was applied to these strangers 
whom the Athenians were forced to admit. (W. K. P.) 


Delphi.—J. Jannoray in BCH, lIxx (1946), pp. 
247-261, presents nine hitherto unpublished inscrip- 
tions from Delphi, They include four proxeny decrees, 
coming respectively from the seventeenth (53-38 
B.c.), twenty-sixth and thirty-fifth priesthoods, and 
from the Hadrianic period. No. 3 is a fragment of a 
prescript of a decree which for the first time attests 
the second archonship of Dionysios son of Astoxenos. 
Two small dedications contain the name of Kleareta, 
a member of an aristocratic family of Delphi in the 
Roman period. The author establishes the stemma of 
her family. No. 8 is a dedication of Matidia II, the 
aunt of Antoninus Pius, made by Flavia Clea, to 
whom, Jannoray believes, Plutarch dedicated his De 
Tside et Osiride. A statue base contains a dedication 
in the time of the emperor Carus which was carelessly 
reinscribed in the time of Flavius Constans. (W. K. P.) 

In a posthumous note issued as No. 4, ABA, 
1945/46 (1948), Ludwig Deubner suggests a new in- 
terpretation of lines D 29-40 of the inscription of the 
phratry of Labyadae at Delphi (Solmsen-Fraenkel, 
Inser. Gr. ad inlust. dialectos sel., p. 93; Ed. Schwyzer, 
Dialect. Gr. exemp. epigr. potiora, 323). 


Thespiae.—A. Plassart in BCH, Ixx (1946), pp. 
474-487, publishes twelve ephebe lists from Thespiae 
in Boeotia, several of which had been previously pub- 
lished by Keramopoulos. The lists are dated from the 
middle of the third to the middle of the second century 
B.c. The author briefly discusses the lists as a group 
and then presents the texts and critical apparatus. 


(W. K. P.) 


Epidaurus.—W. Vollgraff discusses in Mnemo- 
syne, 4th ser., ii, 1 (1949), pp. 1-4, 7G IV? 1, 69 with 
the new fragment added by Th. Mitsos, Hesperia, xvi 
(1947), 82-84, and restores in the sense that a statue 
of Menecles was to be set up in the sacred area at 
Epidaurus. 
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Tegea.—W. Vollgraff in BCH, Ixx (1946), pp. 
617-627, studies the inscription from Arcadian Tegea 
now published as IG, V 2, 3. He fixes the year 295/4 
as the terminus ante quem. The article is in large part 
a discussion of the meaning of certain rare Greek 
olow; the form @vc@e he recognizes as crasis for 7d 
toe). Vollgraff proposes a new restoration for the end 
of line 27. (W. K. P.) 


Crete.—H. Van Effenterre in BCH, lxx (1946), 
pp. 588-606, publishes a series of six archaic Cretan 
inscriptions from the small town of Dreros, all except 
one of which are engraved boustrophedon; the excep- 
tion is retrograde. No. 1 contains two ethnics of neigh- 
boring Cretan towns. No. 2 is a fragment of an early 
Drerian law. No. 3 is a public law regulating the age- 
lai, or bands into which boys were organized for train- 
ing purposes. Of the remaining three inscriptions, Van 
Effenterre recognizes only certain words but shows 
that they concern affairs of cult. The author discusses 
the Drerian alphabet, which exhibits a greater fidelity 
to Phoenician forms than do other Cretan alphabets. 
He concludes that the six inscriptions are to be as- 
signed to the end of the seventh or the beginning of 
the sixth century B.c. (W. K. P.) 


Samothrace.—A. Salac in BCH, Ixx (1946), pp. 
537-539, defends against A. Schober his original iden- 
tification of an inscribed architrave block as being a 
part of the principal facade of the new temple at 
Samothrace. The dedication was made by Ptolemy 
Philadelpheus. (W. K. P.) 

Marcus B. Tod discusses three inscriptions in the 
AJP, \xx (1949), pp. 113-117: 1G Il? 10258, C1G 3695 
(Cyzicus, a dedication to the Despoinae), and Istan- 
buler Forsch., xiv, no. 27 (Thracian names Olorus and 
Serbylion). 


Byzantine Inscription in the Parthenon.—A. C. 
Orlandos publishes in BCH, lxx (1946), pp. 418-427, 
a hitherto unedited inscription on the third column 
(counting from the north) of the opisthodomos of the 
Parthenon. The inscription, written in majuscule let- 
ters, is a citation of the death of one Leo, governor 
(xareravyw) and strategos of the district of Hellas. 
Only two letters of the date remain, but the author 
reasons that it can be established as 848 a.p. Whether 
or not this Leo is the same as one of those named on 
ninth century lead seals is uncertain. His surname, 
Kotzis, does not occur elsewhere. Orlandos points out 
that this inscription may prove that Athens in the 
middle of the ninth century was the residence of the 
strategos of Hellas. He suggests, moreover, that Leo 
was actually interred on the Acropolis, and in support 
of this he cites a second inscription, found near the 
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Boule Gate, which mentions a strategos of the same 
date, whom he+elieves to be the same Leo. (W. K. P.) 


Origin of Money. — Axel W. Persson in BCH, lxx 
(1946), pp. 444-454, discusses the probable use of a 
group of five small inscribed terracotta balls found at 
Enkomi, Cyprus. In a previous article he had put for- 
ward the theory that they are weights, and were used 
in the period before money was known. In the present 
study Persson carries his theory further, affirming 
that the five represent fractions and multiples of the 
Babylonian standard. The most cogent argument 
against such an interpretation—namely, that the 
balls were inscribed before being fired, with their 
weight after firing —can be demolished by experiments 
which prove that the amount of shrinkage can in fact 
be ascertained and so could have been taken into ac- 
count. Sir Arthur Evans had objected that all Minoan, 
Syrian and Egyptian weights had one flat surface to 
keep them in position; but Persson points out that the 
trays of the scales were provided with borders so that 
globular weights could not have rolled off. Persson 
finds close resemblances between the inscriptions on 
these globular weights and those on later Cypriot 
coins; several proper names can be identified. These 
legends were later transferred to the piece of metal 
being weighed, and the Enkomi globules thus illustrate 
a state preceding the development of true coinage. The 
article concludes with some general remarks on meth- 
ods of weighing in antiquity, and on the revolution 
brought about by the invention of real money. 
(W. K. P.) 


BULGARIA 


The Tombs of Mezek.—In a paper published in 
the Homenaje a Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla (Actas y 
Memorias de la Sociedad Espajiola de Antropologia, 
Etnografia y Prehistoria, xxii, Madrid, 1947), vol. ii, 
pp. 21-33, the late Bogdan Filow publishes the results 
of the excavations of 1931-1933 in the area rich in 
stone “Kuppelgriber,” domed subterranean structures 
appoached through long arched passages. Especially 
the tomb called “‘Mal-Tepe” is well-preserved and 
important for the history of these monuments. It dates 
apparently from the fourth century B.c., but seems a 
remote descendant of the Mycenaean tholos tombs. 
Objects from the latest burials belong to the end of 
the fourth century B.c. 


ROUMANIA 


Funerary Monuments. —It is a very useful study 
which Gr. Florescu issued in 1942, “I Monumenti 
funerari Romani della Dacia Inferiore,” Biblioteca 
Muzeului National de Antichitati din Bucuresti, i. It 
is a collection of forty-one stones of Roman date, in- 
scribed and uninscribed. After the publication of the 
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inscriptions follows a discussion of the form and style 
of the monuments and of their artistic relationships. 
He identifies two centers of production, and traces the 
influence of Roman art forms, concluding that one 
type, that of an altar with an arcuated niche bordered 
by pilasters, is native to the area. 


TURKEY 


Antioch on the Orontes.—An interesting and 
well-illustrated sketch of Antioch’s history and re- 
mains is given in the BA, xi, 4 (Dec. 1948), pp. 70-88, 
by Bruce M. Metzger. 


Didymeion.—C. C. van Essen in BCH, Ixx 
(1946), pp. 607-616, publishes some notes on the Didy- 
meion at Miletus, an important monument for late 
Hellenistic art, especially in its decorative aspects. He 
gives a brief history of its construction, based on the 
publication of Pontrémoli and Haussoullier. Begun 
not before 332/1, it underwent verious vicissitudes and 
delays, and was not finished until the time of Caligula. 
We know only the decoration of the upper parts of the 
building, which are among the latest. Except for cer- 
tain capitals which closely follow earlier types, these 
decorative members well illustrate late Hellenistic 
style. Three groups can be distinguished: first, the 
frieze in the interior of the adyton, with pilaster 
capitals abutting it; the rinceau motif resembles that 
on a plaque from Pergamum, and can be dated 170- 
60, which accords with Haussoullier’s conclusions 
drawn from inscriptions. The second group comprises 
the bases of the eastern facade, which are of two types, 
one with rinceaux, the other with sculptured panels; 
one of these panels shows a nereid velificans, a motif 
of the middle of the second century. The third group 
comprises the capitals decorated with busts, probably 
dating around 125-115 B.c. A final piece is the anta 
capital of the naiscos, decorated with the figure of a 
woman whose body terminates in floral volutes. This 
motif, rare in Greece, came probably from Italy; the 
capital may date from around 150 B.c. (W. K. P.) 


Clazomenian Sarcophagi.— A. W. Byvanck (Ant. 
Class., xvii, 1948, pp. 93-100, distinguishes seven ar- 
tists’ work in the sarcophagi from Clazomene in the 
period 530-450 B.c. 


Byzantine Silks.—F. M. Heichelheim publishes 
in the Ciba-Rundschau, 84 (1949), pp. 3116-3149, a 
lavishly illustrated, account of Byzantium and its 
silks. 

The Karatepe Inscriptions.—New translations 
and studies of these important documents are due to 
Cyrus H. Gordon (JNES, viii, 2, 1949, pp. 108-115) 
and to Ralph Marcus and E. J. Gelb (ib., pp. 116- 
120), and with somewhat more extensive commentary, 


to Julian Obermann (“New Discoveries at Karatepe,” 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, xxxviii, 1949, pp. 1-50). 

A. M. Honeyman performs the same service in the 
PEQ, Jan./April 1949, pp. 21-39. 


Inscription of Erythrae. —F. Sokolowski in BCH, 
Ixx (1946), pp. 548-551, discusses the problem of the 
sale of the priesthoods at Erythrae, as mentioned in 
the inscription published as Dittenberger S.E.G.', no. 
1014. The problem relates to the term érimpacis which 
Sokolowski believes does not mean the sale of a suc- 
cession of the priesthood, but merely the re-sale of a 
right by the person who possesses it. (W. K. P.) 


SYRIA-LEBANON 


Prehistory. —It is an excellent and useful survey 
which Maurice Pervés has written for Syria, xxv 
(1946-1948), pp. 109-129, based in great part on his 
own observations. There are two major sections, 
rather different and independent of each other, the 
coast and the interior. All phases of the Palaeolithic 
are well represented in both, but Mesolithic is difficult 
to identify, and Neolithic hardly exists at all. 


Excavations. —C. F. A. Schaeffer reviews the ex- 
cavations of M. E. L. Mallowan in the valley of the 
Balikh, in the north of the Jezirah, and suggests that 
the end of Tell Jidle 3 should be placed in the mid 
fourteenth century, that of Jidle 2 in the mid thir- 
teenth century B.c. (Syria, xxv, 1946-1948, pp. 199- 
204). 


Melgart. — René Dussaud sums up what is known 
of the “King of the City,” “Lord of Tyre” (Ba‘al 
Sor), in his native Phoenicia, and in the Phoenician 
outposts in Africa and Cyprus, in Syria, xxv (1946- 
1948), pp. 205-230. 


Muslim Architecture. —J. Sauvaget continues his 
“long review” of Herzfeld’s Damascus, Studies in 
Architecture, in Syria, xxv (1946-1948), pp. 259-267 
(cf. ib., xxiv, 1944-45, pp. 211-231). 


Umayyad Frescoes from Qasr al Khayr al 
Gharbi. — Daniel Schlumberger publishes in Syria, 
xxv (1946-1948), pp. 86-102, two frescoes from the 
famous Qasr discovered in the excavations of 1936. 
The first contains a group of musicians, a mounted 
archer hunting gazelles, and an animal scene poorly 
preserved, and is of Iranian inspiration. The second is 
centered on a medallion showing the head and 
shoulders of a woman, above being two sea-centaurs 
and below, animals and plants; this has its antecedents 
rather in Hellenistic art. 


Pseudo-Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Byblos. — 
E. Dhorme announces (Syria, xxv, 1946-1948, pp. 1- 
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35) the successful decipherment of these texts. He 
assumed that they would be in the Phoenician lan- 
guage and proceeded on “cryptographic” principles by 
substitution. The method was successful, and his syl- 
labary (of which the vowel values are unknown) yields 
a sensible text, and must certainly be right in the 
main. The published texts prove to be of various sorts, 
an epitaph, a religious text, and others of no clear 
character. 


Numismatics. — Alfred R. Bellinger bases his im- 
portant study, “The End of the Seleucids,” Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxxviii 
(1949), pp. 51-102, principally on the coinage from 
the second reign of Demetrius II (129 B.c.) to the 
elimination of Antiochus XIII by Pompey in 64 B.c. 


PALESTINE 


Discoveries Since 1939.—C. N. Johns gives a 
rapid survey of the archaeological discoveries in Pales- 
tine duing the War in PEQ, July/Oct. 1948, pp. 81- 
101. 

Khirbat Mafjar has yielded a fine Umayyad bath 
with mosaic floors and the carved plaster decoration 
for which the site is justly famous (R. W. Hamilton, 
PEQ, Jan./April 1949, pp. 40-51.) 


Chamber Tomb from Talpioth.—In Svenska 
Terusalems Foéreningens Tidsskrift, xlviii (1949), pp. 
2-14, Bo Reicke reports on the tomb with inscribed 
ossuaries found in 1945 near the Talpioth suburb of 
Jerusalem (cf. Sukenik, AJA, li, 1947, pp. 351-365). 
The words !OY and AAWO in the inscriptions Reicke 
regards as proper names. (H. I.) 


Auja el Hafir.—Naphtali Lewis summarizes our 
knowledge of this site in southern Palestine in the 
PEQ, July /Oct. 1948, pp. 102-117. 


Palestine Museum. —Jean Perrot gives an inter- 
esting and timely account of the Jerusalem Museum, 
the building and its collections, in Syria, xxv (1946- 
1948), pp. 268-300. 


Ostraca from Tell el Duwayr.—D. Winton 
Thomas improves the text and discusses the meaning 
of Ostracon III in PEQ, July /Oct. 1948, pp. 131-136. 


The New Hebrew Rolls.—The sensational dis- 
covery of early Hebrew manuscripts in a cave near 
the Dead Sea, and their subsequent vicissitudes of 
fortune in three continents, occupy much of the space 
of the publications of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Cf. BASOR, 111 (Oct., 1948), pp. 2-24; 
112 (Dec. 1948), pp. 8-23; 113 (Feb. 1949), pp. 6-35; 
114 (Apr. 1949), pp. 5-12; BA, xii, 2 (May 1949), pp. 
26-52. 

The manuscripts recently found in a cave north of 
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the Dead Sea are discussed briefly, Svenska Jerusal 
Foéreningens Tidsskrift, xlviii (1949), pp. 14-22 by Bo 
Reicke. Of the 10 rolls found, four were acquired by 
the Syrian-Orthodox monastery, the remaining six by 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. (H. I.) 


JORDAN 


New Discoveries.—G. Lankester Harding re- 
ports a number of “Recent Discoveries” in the PEQ, 
July /Oct. 1948, pp. 118-120. 


Excavations at Jerash.—G. Lankester Harding 
reports in the PEQ, Jan./April 1949, pp. 12-20, on 
the clearing of the Forum in 1937-1940, removing the 
earth washed down from the hills, and traces of some 
later structures, walls and cisterns, the precise nature 
of which could not be discovered. Many coins were 
found, mostly late Roman, Byzantine, and Umayyad. 


EGYPT 


Chronology of the Nineteenth Dynasty. —Al- 
though not precisely an archaeological matter, readers 
of the Digest may be interested in M. B. Rowton’s 
calculations in JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 57-74, as a 
result of which he comes to somewhat lower dates for 
Ramses II and his successors (accession 1290 B.c.), 
and believes that this also represents the data of 
Manetho. 


Excavations. — A. Hamada and Sh. Farid report 
on their third season (1946) of excavations in the 
necropolis at Kom el-Hisn, in the course of which 402 
graves were dug. Grave furniture was relatively rich, 
some scarabs belonging to the Second Intermediate 
period (Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, 
xIviii, 1948, pp. 299-326). 

A. Batrawi makes a pathological report on the re- 
mains found in a Fifth Dynasty tomb at Saqqarah, 
and on the images found in this and a contemporary 
tomb from the same site (ib., pp. 487-503). The same 
writer reports on a small mummy found in the 
rhomboidal pyramid of Snefru at Dahshur, which 
proved on opening to contain the remains of an owl 
and several bats (ib., pp. 585-610). 

Fernand Debono reports on excavations in two pre- 
historic sites, one the desert part of the city of Helwan, 
which has yielded Late Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
remains (ib., pp. 629-637), and the other a short dis- 
tance to the north at el Omari, which contains a village 
of the Merimde period (ib., pp. 561-584). 

A Greco-Roman site, buildings and tombs, was ex- 
plored by A. Hamada and Sh. Farid in 1946/47 at 
Kom el Kharaz. Tombs and houses were of mud brick. 
Coins range from Cleopatra Vi! to Marcus (ib., pp. 
327-350). 
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The Stall of Apis at Memphis. — Writing in the 
JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 51-56, Mustafa el Amir re- 
ports on the excavation, in the spring of 1941, of a 
building at Mit Rahinah (Memphis) which apparently 
contained the stall or ojxos of the sacred bull, and the 
place where the mummification process was started on 
his death. 


Excavations at Amarah West in the Sudan. — 
H. W. Fairman reports in the JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 
8-11, on the excavations of the Egypt Exploration 
Society under his direction during the season of 
1947/48. The areas explored were those to the south 
of the temple (the debris from which was used to bury 
the temple for its protection), which proved to contain 
a number of unimportant structures connected with 
it, and the palace of the governor to the west by the 
gate. It is now evident that the town had considerable 
ancient importance, and under the Twentieth Dy- 
nasty, at least, was the capital of the province of 
Kush. 


Restorations. — Jean-Philippe Lauer (Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de l’ Egypte, xlviii, 1948, pp. 351- 
372) describes briefly the earlier restorations at the 
Zoser pyramid (serdab, buildings of the South and the 
North, the cobra wall, etc.), and writes more fully 
about the plans and methods of the reconstruction 
of the monumental entrance and the walls of the court. 

On a more modest scale, Ahmed Youssef describes 
the pains taken to remove, strengthen, and replace a 
plaster wall with frescoes from a modest tomb at 
Thebes (ib., pp. 513-532). 


Artistic Conventions.—Osman R. Rostem (ib., 
pp. 167-177) examines three aspects of art under the 
New Kingdom, the use of full-face representation, of 
free and natural poses, and of prospective. 


Plant Ornamentation in Roman Egypt. — Louis 
Keimer identifies actual Egyptian plants in the art 
of the Roman and Coptic periods (ib., pp. 179-203). 


Origin of the Funerary Stele. —The oldest stelae 
are those from Abydos. Alexandre Badawy derives 
them from the facade of a tomb, either in the form of 
a picture or a false door (ib., pp. 213-243). 


Sculpture.—Nora E. Scott publishes in the 
BMMA, vii, 3, Nov. 1948, pp. 95-100, the pair statue 
or stele of Memy-Sabu and his wife, from the Gizah 
necropolis, and the seated statue of his wife alone. 
They belong to the late Fifth or early Sixth Dynasty. 

Charles Maystre publishes a stele from the grave of 
the High Priest Khamouas, of the time of the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty. The stele shows in one register 
three persons adoring Ptah and Sekhmet, in the other 


three women and a man adoring Hathor (ib., pp. 449- 
458). 

Elise J. Baumgartel discusses (ib., pp. 533-560) the 
three extraordinary colossal figures from Coptus, of 
which two and the head of the third are in the Ash- 
molean Museum. They show naked ithyphallic 
bearded bald deities, and find their parallels in the 
Abu of Tel Asmar and in the bull-men at Ras Shamra, 
who also wear a kind of ceremonial girdle. She would 
date the colossi to the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

G. Michaelidis collects (ib., pp. 619-628) instances 
of statuettes of Egyptian deities with foreign inscrip- 
tions, and specifically a Harpocrates with a Cypriot 
text, and a Min with one in Lycian. 

Abd el Mohsen el Kashab considers (ib., pp. 611- 
618) examples of Roman coins containing representa- 
tions of the Nile. 

J. Leibovitch reports the appearance on a recently 
acquired stele in the Cairo Museum of a new Syrian 
gazele deity in Egypt of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Qeserti, the Kousor of the Ras Shamra texts, beside 
Reshef and Shedou. All three are fighting gods. Leibo- 
vitch doubts the possibility of identifying Kousor 
with the Ptah of the proto-Sinaitic texts, and would 
identify the “Serpent Lady” with Hathor (ib., pp. 
435-448). 


Ivory Statuette from Helmiah. —One of the most 
sensational finds for the history of the art of the Late 
Bronze Age was the accidental discovery, by British 
soldiers stationed near Cairo, of the ivory statuette 
of a female, woman or goddess, of unique character. 
It belongs to the New Kingdom times, the work per- 
haps of one of the Keftiu or the Haou-Nebout. The 
ivory may well be Syrian, the design Aegean or Asiatic. 
The hem of the lady’s peplos carried a design of paired 
winged animals of the caprine sort; her hair and face 
have a negroid aspect (J. Leibovitch, ib., pp. 245- 
258). [Can this be a representation of one of the half- 
breed Negro-Arab girl slaves which the Levant re- 
ceived from the tribes to the south, and which then 
constituted a major item of trade with Egypt? 
C. B. W.] 


Decoration of A New Kingdom Vase. — Writing 
in the JNES, viii, 1 (1949), pp. 1-5, L. Keimer il- 
lustrates an Egyptian vase in a dealer’s hands in Cairo, 
which represents in its shape and decoration a 
schematic reduction of the female figure to a point 
where it would only be recognized as such by the 
initiate. The central band of decoration places the 
owner under the protection of Hathor, just as other 
contemporary feminine possessions place their owners 
under the protection of Taweris. 


Boats and Navigation.—With the help of the 
tomb reliefs, André Servin recovers the methods of 
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construction of the papyrus boats, and of their 
handling (ib. pp. 55-88). Jean Poujade considers an- 
cient Egyptian techniques on the high seas, ib., 203- 
212. 


Writing Palette of Smendes. — William C. Hayes 
describes in the JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 47-50, a 
palette recently acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, which a legend on the back shows 
to have belonged to Smendes, High Priest of Amun in 
the first years of the ninth century. His secular position 
was that of Commander in Chief of the Armies of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 


Musical Instruments. —Hans Hickmann bases a 
general study of stringed instruments in ancient 
Egypt on a little harp of the Cairo Museum (Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de ’ Egypte, x\viii, 1948, pp. 
639-663). 


Ancient Wigs.—Dr. E. A. Eisa has determined 
that the ancient Egyptian wigs were made of human, 
not animal, hair (7b., pp. 9-19). 


Aramaic Ostraca from Elephantine.—Two of 
these important ostraca are reviewed by A. Dupont- 
Sommer (ib., pp. 109-1380). Both relate to domestic 
matters, food primarily, and are of a private nature. 


Foundation Plaque of Ptolemy IV. —The plaque, 
of glass, bears on the one side a Greek text in ink, on 
the other the equivalent in hieroglyphs. The Greek is a 
dedication to Aphrodite Urania, the Egyptian to Ha- 
thor Who-is-in-Heaven. The reference may be to the 
shrine of Hathor in Thebes (William C. Hayes, JEA, 
xxxiv, 1948, pp. 114 f.). The plaque was acquired in 
1948 by the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


Epigraphical Bibliography. — Marcus N. Tod con- 
tinues his bibliographical reports on Greco-Roman 
Egypt in the JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 109-113. 


Inscriptions.—In pp. 301-325 of the Anzeiger 
No. 22 of the Oesterr. Ak. d. Wiss., 1948, Adolf Wil- 
helm examines the inscription of “Ptolemagrios of 
Panopolis” (most recently C. B. Welles, TAPA, 
Ixxvii (1946), pp. 192-206), much improving the text 
and restorations. 

[Comment: As we have to do with a veteran, the 
name should be printed as “Agrius Ptolemaeus”; G. de 
Sanctis by letter has pointed out instances of Agrius 
as a nomen (Dessau, III, 1, p. 8), all belonging to the 
second century or later. This, with other considera- 
tions, prevents me from accepting Wilhelm’s proposal 
to date the text in the time of Augustus. A Romanized 
veteran in that period would make more fuss about his 
citizenship and be more of a notable, while in the late 
second century Roman veterans were common enough 
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for Agrius to neglect even to mention his praenomen. 
Wilhelm does not, moreover, deal with the central 
problem of the text, Agrius’ wealth and his labor, that 
extraordinary if not unique phenomenon in Egypt 
which is nevertheless easier to understand the later 
we may date it. C. B. W.] 


Papyrological Bibliography. Marcel Hombert’s 
“Bulletin Papyrologique XXI (1943 4 1946)” occupies 
pp. 213-290 of the REG, Ixi (1948). 

W. Peremans, J. Lamens, and E. Van ’t Dack pub- 
lish in the Ant. Class., xvii (1948), pp. 473-483, a 
complete bibliography of the papyri and ostraca of the 
Ptolemaic period. 


Aramaic Papyrus from Palestine. — H. L. Ginsberg 
(BASOR, 111, Oct. 1948, pp. 24-27) repeats with some 
suggested improvements the Aramaic letter to Phara- 
oh from Adon, king of Ashkelon, who was terrified by 
the advances of Nebuchadrezzar’s army, and appeals 
desperately for help (published originally A. Dupont- 
Sommer, Semitica, i, 1948, pp. 43-68). 


Phoenician Papyrus.—A. Dupont-Sommer repub- 
lishes (after N. Aimé-Giron, Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de l Egypte, xl, 1940, pp. 433-460) a private 
letter found at Saqqara in the Phoenician language 
and belonging to the period of the fifth century B.c. 
(PEQ, Jan./April 1949, pp. 52-57; added note by 
Sidney Smith). The letter is written from a lady at 
Memphis to her “sister” at Daphne. 


Papyri.—P. Benoit and J. Schwartz publish in 
the Etudes de Papyrologie, VII (1948), pp. 17-33, a 
papyrus belonging to the group called “Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs,” describing a hearing before Cara- 
calla in Alexandria in a.p. 215, in connection with the 
disturbances in the city at that time. 

Richard G. Salomon in JEA, xxxiv (1948), pp. 98- 
108, discusses P. Geneva Inv. 210 (cf. U. Wilcken, 
Arch. f. Papyrusf., ix, p. 251), from Aphrodito, an 
original letter in a magnificent chancery hand from a 
high functionary at Constantinople to (probably) the 
dux of the Thebaid. 


TRAQ 


Excavations.—The excavations of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago in northern 
Iraq, in the Hassuna Period sites of Qara Yatagh and 
Qal‘at Jarmo, are reported briefly in Sumer, iv, 2 
(1948), pp. 134-136, by Faraj Basmachi (pp. 290- 
292 in the Arabic section). In Sumer, v, 1 (1949), pp. 
97-101, Seton Lloyd reports on the 1948/49 campaigns 
at Harmal and Eridu, and he and Donald E. McCown 
on the reopening of the excavations at Nippur by the 
Oriental Institute and the University Museum of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Excavations of Eridu.—Seton Lloyd and Fuad 
Safar report on the second season of excavations at 
Eridu, 1947-48, in Sumer, iv, 2 (1948), pp. 115-127 
(pp. 276-284 of the Arabic section). The major activi- 
ties were the exploration of a cemetery of the ‘Ubaid 
period, consisting of extended burials oriented north- 
west and often including two bodies (in one case, a 
small boy was buried with his dog, the grave furniture 
of which consisted of a succulent bone), and of a deep 
succession of temples. The cemetery was contemporary 
with Temple VI. Below were identifiable Temples 
VIII, IX, XI, and the well-preserved if small Temple 
XVI, and remains of what may have been a Temple 
XVII and XVIII, at the beginning of habitation. The 
pottery of these last levels, which are the oldest known 
in southern Iraq, has been tentatively labeled “Eridu.” 
It is a geometric painted ware of considerable variety 
and artistic skill. 


Rock Sculptures of the Gunduk Cave.—The re- 
liefs cf this northern Iraq cave have been explored a 
number of times, notably by Layard in 1850 and 
Bachmann in 1941. In 1947 they were again studied by 
the Directorate of Antiquities, and a preliminary re- 
port, with drawings and photographs, is presented in 
Sumer, iv, 2 (1948), pp. 143-157 by Taufiq Wahby. 
His interpretation of the scenes as weather ceremonies 
is approved by Seton Lloyd in an introductory note, 
although Lloyd is more skeptical of the great age to 
which the writer would assign them. (Layard had 
thought of an Assyrian origin of the carvings.) 


Lion-Hunt Stele from Warka.—Faraj Basmachi 
considers this famous monument, now in the Baghdad 
Museum, and would assign it to the Uruk Period 
(Sumer, v, 1, 1949, pp. 87-90). 


Laws of Eshnunna.—The discovery of the code 
of laws of Bilalama, king of Eshnunna, on a tablet from 
Tell Harmal in the Baghdad Museum is announced in 
Sumer, iv, 2 (1948), pp. 63-102 (pp. 153-173 of the 
Arabic section). Albrecht Goetze gives photographs, 
facsimiles, transcriptions, and a translation, the com- 
mentary being reserved to the forthcoming definitive 
publication. As Bilalama lived only a short time 
after the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur, the code is 
the oldest law code in existence. It consists of fifty- 
nine sections preceded by a preamble. The subjects 
covered are business relations, including specified 
prices and wages, and penalties for non-fulfillment, 
trespass, marriage, deposit, sale, and torts and injuries 
inflicted by persons, animals, and things. 


Date-Lists.—Taha Baqir announces in Sumer, 
iv, 2 (1948), pp. 103-114, the discovery on a tablet 
in the Baghdad Museum of a new date-list in the reign 
of the founder of the First Dynasty of Isin. The same 
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author devotes a longer study to the “Date-Formulae 
and Date-Lists from Harmal” in Sumer, v, 1 (1949), 
pp. 34-86. He identifies thirty-seven date-formulae 
from Level II of the excavations, belonging mainly 
to the reigns of Naram-Sin, Dadusha, and Ibalpiel IT. 


ITALY 


General.— Wilhelm Brandenstein, Professor at 
Graz, has edited an interesting volume of studies en- 
titled Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft (Vienna, 
1948). While not archaeological in the strictest sense, 
we may mention the topographical study of Max 
Schilcher, “Noreia, der Ort der Kimberschlacht,” 
(pp. 9-38). The Etruscans are the object of several 
papers, “Dionysius von Halikarnass gegen Herodot” 
(W. Brandenstein, pp. 55-59); “Der Shamanismus bei 
den Etruskern” (Wilhelm Muster, pp. 60-77), “Der 
Namenssatz der Etrusker bei Dionysios von Hali- 
karnass” (Margit Falknei, pp. 78-90), and especially 
“Epigraphisches und Archiiologisches zur Stele von 
Lemnos” (Margit Falkner, pp. 91-99). The conclu- 
sions are, that Herodotus was correct in deriving the 
Etruscans from Asia Minor; that shamanism was a 
large element in their religion; that the Etruscans 
called themselves “Rasenna,”’ and that Lemnian stone 
belongs to the time around 600 B.c. and derives from 
a group of Etruscans who paused here on the road to 
Italy. 


Bibliography.—The BollComm, lxx (1942), car- 
ries in its accompanying Bullettino del Museo dell’ Im- 
pero Romano, xiii (1942), pp. 49-158, an extersive 
“Notizario di Scavi, Scoperte, Studi relativi all’Im- 
pero Romano.” 


Topography.— Writing in the BollComm, Ixxi 
(Appendice, xiv, 1943-1945), pp. 9-19, Michele 
Jacobelli locates the Cominium of the Samnite Wars 
(destroyed 293 B.c.) in the Valle di Comino, and ex- 
hibits some walls and carved stones from the presumed 
site. 


Excavations Beneath the Vatican Crypts. — A sur- 
vey report on these excavations (cf. AJA, li, 1947, pp. 
284 f.) is given by Roger T. O'Callaghan, S.J., in the 
BA, xii, 1 (Feb. 1949), pp. 2-23. 


Finds from Ostia. — Giovanni Becatti publishes in 
the BollComm, lxxi (1943-1945), pp. 31-46, two finds 
from Ostia, a relief showing the Capitoline geese be- 
fore a small temple, which he thinks to represent the 
one which replaced the temple of Camillus before or 
after 100 B.c. The second find is a fragment of fasti, 
indicating that the Basilica of Ostia was built in a.p. 
152. 
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The Temples of Apollo in Rome.—Giuseppe 
Marchetti-Longhi adduces evidence of a second temple 
of Apollo in Rome dating from Augustus’ time, and 
would locate it in the Campus Martius (RY, lviii, 
1/2, 1943, pp. 27-47). 


Temple of Veiovis.— Writing in the BollComm, 
Ixx (1942), pp. 5-55, A. M. Colini collects the evi- 
dence, literary and archaeological, for the “Aedes 
Veiovis inter Arcem et Capitolium.” Veiovis was a 
chthonic deity, a kind of counter-Jupiter, but was 
represented in art in the youthful style of Apollo or 
Mercury. His earliest identifiable temple is that of 
L. Furius Purpureo of 196 B.c., and there were a num- 
ber of later reconstructions. The final form corre- 
sponds to the proportions given by Vitruvius, and was 
very similar to the Temple of Concord, the width of 
the cella being twice the depth, with a pronaos-porch 
with columns before the entrance. The article is rich 
with photographs, plans, and reconstructions. 


The Mithraeum of The Barberini Gardens. — 
G. Anibaldi publishes in the BollComm, Ixxi (1943- 
1945), pp. 97-108, the topography and monuments of 
this interesting Mithraeum, with plans, photograph 
of the sanctuary, and a reproduction of the cult pic- 
ture. 


Roman Architecture. — The arcaded courts of the 
great houses of Ostia lead Franz De Ruyt to reflect on 
the development of the court from the original atrium 
to the Mediaeval cloisters (Ant. Class., xvii, 1948, pp. 
519-524). 


The Capital of the Pigna Vaticana.—This well- 
known capital with its array of human figures is exam- 
ined by F. Castagnoli in the BollComm, Ixxi (1943- 
1945), pp. 3-30, and the sources of its use of these 
figures in architectural decoration traced. 


Late-Roman Water Cult in Sardinia. — Doro Levi 
reports on the exploration of a hypogaeum under the 
Church of San Salvatore, revealing texts and dipinti 
proving the use of the place as a water-cult in late 
pagan times, perhaps as a shrine of Heracles Soter 
(GBA, Nov. 1948, pp. 317-330). 


Sculpture.— Michelangelo Cagiano de Azevedo 
publishes in the BollComm, Ixxi (1943-1945), pp. 47- 
56, a neo-Attic relief representing the contest of Apollo 
and Marsyas, found near the church of S. Nicola in 
Carcere in Rome, and belonging to the second half of 
the first century B.c. 

Maria Squarciapino discusses the damaged female 
head of Parian marble found recently in the area of 
S. Omobono in Rome, identifies it as a head of Ops, and 
would derive it from the temple to this deity on the 
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Capitoline, of the first half of the first century of our 
era (BollComm, Ixx, 1942, pp. 83-93). 

A new relief from the Dragonetti de Torres palace 
at L’Aquila showing a row of togati surmounted by a 
laden camel and camel-boy is connected with Rome’s 
eastern trade and dated to the first century of the 
Empire by Pietro Romanelli (BollComm, Ixxi, 1943- 
1945, pp. 3-8 of the ““Appendice,”’ xiv). 

Paolo Enrico Arias publishes in the BollComm, Ixx, 
1942, pp. 107-113, two handsomely decorated altars — 
birds, fruits, rams’ heads, fillets, etc. —of the Claudian 
period, found in the excavation of the Via Imperiale, 
near the Baths of Caracalla. 

A new and excellent head of Septimius Severus is 
recognized by F. Barreca (BollComm, Ixxi, 1943-1945; 
Appendice, xiv, pp. 59-64), in a bust in the National 
Museum at Athens, reproduced by Kavvadias. 

A remarkably complete statue of a bearded man clad 
in the toga and dating from about a.p. 400, found 
during the excavations at Ostia, is identified by Raissa 
de Chirico as that of a local notable, Quintus Aurelius 
Symmachus (BollComm, Ixix, 1941, pp. 113-128). 


Bust of Aulus Postumius Albinus. — A bust in the 
Louvre recently identified by Schweitzer as Aulus 
Postumius Albinus is discussed by Déonna in “Ho- 
menaje a Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla,” ii, pp. 5-13 
(Actas y Memorias de la Sociedad Espafiola de Antro- 
pologia, Etnografia y Prehistoria, Madrid 1948). 
Déonna doubts that this bust and its replicas represent 
Albinus, and even if a head in the Museum of Geneva 
to his mind bears a greater similarity to the features 
of Albinus as known from coins, Déonna prefers to 
let both the Geneva head and the Louvre bust remain 
anonymous. (H. I.) 


Relief from The Piazza Sciarra. — Writing in the 
BoliComm, \xx (1942), pp. 57-82, F. Castagnoli at- 
tempts to fix the provenience of the relief in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, found in the Piazza Sciarra 
in the sixteenth century, depicting the adventus of an 
emperor of the second century. It has been supposed 
to come from the Arch of Claudius, but that is too 
early. Castagnoli discovers evidence of an arch form- 
ing part of the arrangements of the Temple of Hadrian 
erected by Antoninus, in the neighborhood, and be- 
lieves that the relief may have come from there. 


Cult of Hercules at Ostia.—Giovanni Becatti 
publishes in the BollComm, Ixx (1942), pp. 115-125, 
an altar found in connection with the Temple of Her- 
cules at Ostia, revealing the god as the protector of 
the agua Salvia. 


Etruscan Statuettes.—In the RM, lviii, 1/2 
(1943), pp. 87-105, Ernst Homann-Wedeking dis- 
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cusses general problems of the Etruscan bronze statu- 
ettes, and distinguishes a number of forgeries. 


Etruscan Gods.—Ragna Enking considers the 
archaeological evidence for the chthonic deities among 
the Etruscans, and distinguishes three: Nafum, the 
pursuer or avenger; Van6?, the restless mischief-maker; 
and CulSu, the quiet guardian of the graves (2M, lviii, 
1/2, 1943, pp. 48-69). 


Inscriptions. —Giuseppe Marchetti-Longhi pub- 
lishes in the BollComm, Ixxi (1943-1945), pp. 57-95, 
twenty-six Latin (and Greek) inscriptions of all 
periods found in the excavations in the Largo Ar- 
gentina. They are mostly epitaphs and dedications. 

The romantic inscription in Greek verse concerning 
the queen of the Bructeri, the prophetess Vellida, 
found at Ardea in 1926 and recently published by 
M. Guarducci, is the object of a reconstruction at- 
tempt by Edouard des Places in Hipponactean verse 
(REG, \xi, 1948, pp. 381-390). He quotes another 
restoration in Sapphics by Josef Keil (p. 389, n. 3). 


NORTH AFRICA 


The High Cave at Tangiers.—The results in the 
prehistoric field of the campaign of The American 
School of Prehistoric research in the famous Mu- 
gharat al-‘Aliyyah are described by Bruce Howe and 
Hallam L. Movius Jr. in “A Stone Age Cave Site in 
Tangier,” Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, xxviii, 
1 (1947), and by Bruce Howe in Archaeology, ii, 2 
(1949), pp. 76-83, with excellent illustrations. 


Stone Monuments in The Western Sahara. —In 
“Homenaje a Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla,” iii, pp. 
12-35 (Actas y Memorias de la Sociedad Espaiiola de 
Antropologia, Etnografia y Prehistoria, Madrid 1948) 
Theodor Monod describes and classifies a number of 
stone monuments studied by him on the spot in 1934- 
85. Some are in the form of a tumulus, differing in 
plan, others are tombs built against a rock, and some 
consist of groups of raised stones. (H. I.) 


Theater at Sabratha. — Writing in the BollComm, 
Ixxi (1943-1945; Appendice, xiv), pp. 21-34, Giorgio 
Gullini reconstructs from the remains and from 
parallels the scaena of the theater. 


Volubilis. — An interesting and well illustrated ac- 
count of Volubilis is given by Charles Picard in 
Archaeology, ii, 2 (1949), pp. 58-65. 


Relief from Leptis Magna. — Umberto Ciotti pub- 
lishes in the BollComm, Ixxi (1943-1945; Appendice, 
xiv), pp. 35-42 a late dedicatory relief to Asclepius. 
The god’s bust appears in the pediment surrounded 


by a Greek inscription, and the god’s snake in the 
field before an altar, with texts in Latin. 


Inscriptions. —L. Leschi devotes a study in the 
REA, 1, 1-2 (Jan.-June 1948), pp. 71-100, to the 
remarkable albus ordinis of the remarkable albus or- 
dinis of the colony of Timgad (CIL viii, 2403), which 
he calls “le document le plus précis sur le mode de 
composition et l’organisation de la Curie d’une colonie 
romaine au IV*® siécle.” 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


Hemeroskopeion.—In a paper presented to the 
III Congreso Arqueolégico del Sudeste Espafiol, Mur- 
cia, 1947, and published in its Crénica (Publicaciones 
de la Junta Municipal de Arqueologia y del Museo de 
Cartagena; Cartagena, 1948, pp 239-245), J. Senent 
publishes a beautiful fourth-century Greek relief from 
Javes (between Capes San Antonio and San Martin), 
and a piece of good Greek masonry from the course 
of the River Noria which flows by it, as support for the 
suggestion that this town may be the site of Hemero- 
skopeion. While he will be confirmed only by future 
investigations, the relief, at any rate, is notable and 
deserves publication with a better illustration. It 
shows a warrior wearing helmet and chlamys on 
horseback, preceded by an older man bearded and 
wearing a himation, and followed by an attendant with 
round shield and two javelins. 


SPAIN 


Neolithic. —In “Homenaje a Julio Martinez Santa 
Olalla,” iii, pp. 124-44 (Actas y Memorias de la 
Sociedad Espaitola de Antropologia, Etnografia y Pre- 
historia, Madrid, 1948) Julian San Valero Aparisi 
studies the routes and the chronology of the Neolithic 
in the Near East and in Europe, and classifies the finds 
made in Spain which belong to this phase of prehistory. 
(H. I.) 


Roman Hairpins of Bone.—A number of bone 
hairpins, crowned with a head or a bust of a lady, are 
published by José de C. Serra y Rafols, ib., pp. 145- 
56. They were found on two sites, ancient Emporion 
and ancient Baetulo (modern Badalonia), together 
with a coin of Antoninus Pius, dated in a.p. 135. 
(H. 


Roman Antiquities.—S. Gimenez Reyna and 
A. Garcia y Bellido discuss a number of Roman re- 
mains at Antequera in the Archivo Espanol de Arque- 
ologia, Ixx (1948), pp. 48-66. These include a structure 
known locally as the “Carniceria de los Moros,” which 
they think to have been a large villa or baths, and a 
number of busts and reliefs, in various collections, 
notably an excellent Drusus Major in marble, a male 
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and female bust of the Antonine period, an altar with 
reliefs of sacrifice on its four faces, and a bronze replica 
of the Tyche of Antioch. 


Roman Sculpture.—Writing in the Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, liii (1947), pp. 537-567, 
A. Garcia y Bellido publishes with excellent illustra- 
tions ten early Roman heads in the Museo Arqueolégico 
at Barcelona, and describes a number of other busts 
and reliefs in other Portugese and Spanish museums 
which he regards as forgeries. 


Mithraic Monuments. — Antonio Garcia y Bellido 
has published a useful and well-illustrated survey of the 
Mithraic remains in Spain and Portugal (El Culto 
a Mithras en la Peninsula Ibérica, Madrid, 1948). 


Relief of Mithras.— Writing in Brotéria, xlvi, 5, 
May, 1948, Eugéaio Jalhay describes with excellent 
illustrations the Mithraic banquet scene on a relief 
from Tréia (Setfibal) in Portugal. This Mithraeum 
had interested Franz Cumont in his last years, and 
Jalhay publishes the letters of the great Belgian 
scholar on the subject. 


FRANCE 


Barbarian Chieftain’s Helmet.—The Metropoli- 
tan Museum re orts the acquisition and restoration 
of a “Spangenhelm” of the Migration Period, found at 
St. Bernard, near Trévoux (BMMA, vii, 10, June 
1949, pp. 272-281; Stephen V. Grancsay). 


IRELAND 


General. — E. Estyn Evans reports on “Archaeol- 
ogical Research in Ireland, 1939-1948,” in Archaeol- 
ogy, ii, 2 (1949), pp. 69-72. 


BELGIUM 


Roman Sculpture.—M. Renard publishes in the 
Ant. Class., xvii (1948), pp. 499-508, a female head of 
Roman times found at Visé, in Italian marble. Consid- 
eration of the “melon frisure” leads him to date the 
head at the beginning of the third century. 


AUSTRIA 


General.— Austrian activity in archaeology is 
well attested by the annual reports of Hermann Vet- 
ters appearing in our European News. Full details are 
published in the annual Fundberichte aus Oesterreich, 
herausgegeben vom Bundesdenkmalamt (iii, 1948). 


U.S.S.R. 


General.—The Digest welcomes the very useful 
publication of its faithful collaborator Henry Field, 
Contributions to the Anthropology of the Soviet Union 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 110, No. 
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13; Washington, December 22, 1948), pp. vii+244, 
pls. 5. 


Exploration. — . Kiselev summarized the work 
of twenty-two expeditions or research parties in the 
field during the 1945-1946 winter season in Revue 
d'Histoire Ancienne (Acad. Nauk), 1946, 2, pp. 156- 
159. 

1. In the field of Paleolithic researches two expedi- 
tions were sent out under the leadership of M. V. 
Voevodskii: 

(a) Along the Desna River in the region of the 
classical site at Novogorod-Serversk. Information, 
mainly about the Epipaleolithic sites and the later 
colonies, was supplied by a survey of the many 
kilometers of anti-tank traps stretching along the 
Desna. 

(b) The Paleolithic site near the city of Shatsh in 
the Riazan district. Here were collected fauna and 
flint Upper Pa'eolithic implements. 

2. A. LA. Briusov excavated lacusirian settlements 
of the second millennium B.c. along the river Mozlon 
in the Vologoda region. Details regarding the construc- 
tion of lake-dweller platfoims and buildings were 
found as well as a number of articles, including flax- 
seed. 

3. M. E. Foss concentrated investigations on the 
Galicheski lake basin. Excavations were carried out 
on the site of “Umilenie” attributed to the second half 
of the second millennium B.c. The material was found 
to be similar to that from Galicheski and that enables 
the question of its date to be determined and also its 
relation to the famous Galicheskian collection of 
bronze implements and statuettes. Another settle- 
ment, Bilki, was showa to be of a much later date, 
reminiscent of monuments of ancient sites along the 
Upper Volga. 

4. The Kama Expedition under the leadership of 
A. P. Zbruev carried out reconnaissance along Sisola 
River. The monuments discovered included an ancient 
site, graves and a village of Lake Peipus type. This 
solves the problem of the relationship of the Viatka- 
Kama region with the more northerly region; the 
former belongs to the Paleolithic, the latter to a much 
later period. 

5. The Lena Expedition under A. P. Okladnikov 
continued investigation of Neolithic monuments. 
Among these the most detailed study was the settle- 
ment along the river Kullata-Khora, sixty kilometers 
from Yakutsk. In addition, Okladnikov and V. D. 
Zaporozhskaia-Okladnikova carried out investiga- 
tions on Fandeia Island. On the mainland opposite 
they examined two huts of the Russian Arctic Expedi- 
tion of the first half of the seventeenth century. 

6. P. P. Efimenko and S. N. Bibikov followed the 
Dniester and discovered a series of early Neolithic 
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sites and settlements related to an earlier stage of 
Tripolje culture. 

7. The Tripolje Expedition under T. S. Passek 
discovered near Kanev seven new settlements, planned 
in the customary round or oval form. The houses were 
square and up to twenty meters in length. Important 
material included pottery with painted designs filled 
in with black or red paint. Interest was also aroused 
by the discovery of Bronze Age villages, which up to 
that time had not been found in that region. Agricul- 
ture flourished and the pottery was cord-ornamented. 
This culture appears to have been contemporaneous 
with the “Catacomb” burials on the steppes on the 
banks of the Lev during the second half of the second 
Millennium B.c. 

The investigation of numerous, much later monu- 
ments—Scythian sites, settlements dating from about 
the beginning of our era, and ancient Slavic sites and 
settlements — makes it permissible to refer to the con- 
tinuity and succession of the cultural development of 
the Kanev people from Eneolithic to the Kiev-Russian 
period. 

8. O. A. Gratova excavated a number of Abashevi- 
an burial mounds at Chubash. An interesting sherd 
shows the relationship of the Abashi of the Volga with 
those of the Volga-Oka buried in the Fatianovo 
graves. 

9. B. B. Piotrovskii continued excavation of the 
Urartu fortress on Kamir-Blur Hill near Yerevan (for- 
merly Erivan). The lines of the fortified walls of the 
citadel were followed as well as the sonth and west 
facades of the courtyard and the adjacent living quar- 
ters. A study of the fortifications makes it possible to 
visualize clearly the destruction of the fortress as re- 
sult of the Scythian onslaught. 

10. In Central Asia an exceptionally wide area was 
carried out by the Khwarazmian Expedition under 
the leadership of S. P. Tolstov. Near Dzhanbas-Kala 
an ancient settlement of northern Khwarazm was dis- 
covered. A Neolithic settlement consisted of a house 
built of wood and reeds with an ovoid plan. This house, 
22 m. long and 10 m. high, was divided into two sec- 
tions: one for the family, and one for bachelors and 
boys. In the center, as at Kelte-Minar, burnt a per- 
petual fire on the sacred hearth. 

Nearby was discovered a site attributed to the 
second millennium, characterized by the crudity of 
the stone implements and by the quantity of pottery 
painted black or yellow. 

At Toprak-Kala a building with several stories and 
in some sections preserved up to a height of 24 m. was 
studied. In one of the highest rooms appeared the 
first wall painting with red, black and green designs 
on a white background, attributed to the first century 
of our era. Later monuments were also examined, as 
for example, at Kurgench and Barak-Tepe, both at- 
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tributed to the period from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. 

11. Excavations at Nikopol were resumed by B. N. 
Grakov. A survey on both sides of the Dnieper, es- 
pecially in the region of the large Scythian tumuli at 
Nechaeva and Orlova, was conducted. Numerous 
Scythian settlements were discovered. These excava- 
tions confirmed the observations about the settled type 
of agricultural life in that part of Scythia. 

12. In the Crimea P. N. Schultz concentrated on 
Neapolis, where the walls were constructed of thick 
stone blocks. The central architectural complex was 
also examined, in which were found the sculptured por- 
traits of the Scythian Emperors, Skilur and Palak. 
The necropolis was located. In the catacombs, where 
Scythian nobles were buried, was a wall painting with 
sketches of horses, an archer, weeping women and 
numerous ornaments. These wall paintings when com- 
pared to the decorative paintings in the Kerch tombs 
throw light on the Hellenic-Scythian cultures. A series 
of other Scythian ancient sites and a chain of fortresses 
along the Salghir and the Alma rivers and a round fort- 
ress at Au-Dagh were ex cavated. Cave sites and graves 
near the Chuchelka Pass were studied. 

13. V. D. Blavatskii studied the ancient monu- 
ments at Kerch. The eastern and northern slopes of 
Mount Mithridates were excavated including the 
acropolis at Panticapeia. The stratum yielding nu- 
merous fragments of Greek pottery of the first half of 
the sixth century B.c. was of great interest. This find 
shows that the date of the foundation of the city was 
much earlier than estimated previously. 

Near Stempkov were unearthed five drums of an 
Tonic pedestal, three slabs having a diameter of 
0.865 m. and a height of 0.228 m. and two blocks being 
0.175 m. high and 0.83 m. in diameter. These meas- 
urements make possible the reconstruction of the 
building, probably a temple, which was destroyed 
about 100 B.c. This is indicated by finding part of the 
architrave among the stones, out of which at that time, 
the scaffolding of the walls which were found beside 
the column was constructed. 

On the northern slope of Mount Mithridates seven 
plaster objects were dated from the period of the 
second century B.c. to the fourth century a.p. Here 
were found grain holes with stone spouts closed with 
stone slabs. 

14. (a) The Saiano-Altai Expedition under the 
leadership of S. V. “Kiselev and his wife, L. A. Evtiu- 
khova, continued the excavation of a palace of Chinese 
architecture, discovered at Sila Collective Farm near 
Abakan. Work was concentrated at the northern part 
of the palace, where four rooms were connected to the 
palace by openings of complex profile. Numerous tiles 
marked with Chinese characters of the Han dynasty 
were found. Underground central heating was found. 
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At the entrance a bronze mask of the protective 
genius served as the door handle. Of especial interest 
was the clay pottery, which was not of local type but 
similar to that of the Huns of Mongolia and Trans- 
Baikalia. This definitely supports the possibility that 
the palace dates back to the period of the residence 
of the Hun deputies “in the Khalzas region,” who 
during the first century B.c. were prisoners of the 
Chinese general Li-Lin and his son who took a leading 
part in the overthrow of the Huns. 

The Saiano-Altai Expedition excavated Bronze Age 
graves in Abakan; these belonged to the Andronovo 
culture of the second millennium. In one of these 
graves were found two bone plaques with engravings 
representing men and women. Especially artistic is a 
representation of a woman’s head with parted, combed 
wavy hair. This example of realistic art of great an- 
tiquity is related to the later development of Siberian 
art. 
(b) Work on the Barabiskian steppes was done 
under the leadership of B. N. Chernetzov. A series of 
stations and ancient si‘es (gorodishches) were opened. 
Valuable material was found at the so-called Omsk 
site. These tumuli belonged to the latest phase of the 
Tatar period. 

15. At Kiev M. K. Karger excavated territory 
around the Vidubitz Monastery, where he discovered 
the eleventh century foundations of the Cathedral of 
St. Michael the Archangel, and the princes’ tomb with- 
in it. In addition, caves were discovered similar to 
those of Kiev-Perchersk. 

16. At Pereiaslav Chmelnitz B. A. Ribakov identi- 
fied the statum of the twelfth century city. 

17. At Pskov S. A. Tarakanov at the site (gorod) 
of Dovmontovii discovered strata of the fourteenth 
and twelfth centuries. Among these was found the 
foundation of the old stone church of Pskov dated in 
1144. At a depth of 6.0 m. was found the ancient 
Krivichi settlement. 

18. At Gorodtz in the Kalinin region, where strata 
from the twelfth-fourteenth centuries were studied, 
remains of an ancient settlement of the Diakovo type 
were unearthed. 

19. At Novgorod M. K. Karger excavated the castle 
of Vladimir in the Kremlin. T. B. Fedorov worked on 
Nereditzkii Hill in connection with the restoration of 
the ruins of the Spas Church. 

20. At Ladoga V. I. Ravdonikas continued the 
preservation of ancient monuments and also discov- 
ered a thirteenth-fourteenth century deposit. Remains 
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were found of a wooden framework of a dwelling. 

21. At Vladimir N. N. Voronin excavated near 
Dmitrii Cathedral, where the foundations were dis- 
covered. This increases our understanding of the archi- 
tectural planning of the ancient cathedral of Viadimir- 
Suzdal. 

22. Near Moscow, under the leadership of A. V. 
Artzikhovskii, Beseda tumuli were excavated, yielding 
rich material of the twelfth century Viatichi. 

28. The study of the culture of the Bulgars of the 
Volga was resumed. A. P. Smirnov discovered the so- 
called “Greek chamber,” which established that it 
was the remains of an Armenian church. (H. F.) 


Aramaic Inscriptions from Soviet Armenia. — 
Two recently discovered texts from the neighborhood 
of Lake Sevan are published, after the labors of 
Soviet scholars, by A. Dupont-Sommer. If one may 
see in one mention of king Artaxias of Armenia, both 
texts may be ascribed to the first half of the second 
century B.c. (Syria, xxv, 1946-1948, pp. 53-66). 


INDIA 


Excavations.—The Excavations Branch of the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India has recently excavated a site called Sisupalgarh 
near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa, discovering fortifica- 
tions going back to the mid-second century B.c., 
while the site may have been occupied for a hundred 
and fifty years earuer. The excavator, B. B. Lal, 
calls attention to the mention in the adjacent Hathi- 
gumpha cave of the fortifications of Emperor Khar- 
vela’s capital Kalimganagara, and raises the question 
whether this may not be the site. The pottery and 
coins found, however, belong to the second to the 
fourth centuries of our era, and the identification will 
require further verification. It is to be hoped that 
further excavations will be followed by a scientific 
publication (cf. now Indian Information, xxiii, no. 
236, Sept. 1, 1948, pp. 166 f.; information kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. Lal). 


FAR EAST 


General. — The Digest welcomes the reappearance 
of Asia Major issued from London (i, 1, 1949). Of 
archaeological interest is an inscription from the base 
of the bronze wine vessel from An-yang, datable to the 
reign of Ti-Hsin, the last Shang-Yin king (late second 
millennium B.c.). 
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Tue Neourruic Pericp Buieartia: Earty Foop- 
Propuctnc Eastern Evrope, by 
James Harvey Gaul. American School of Prehistoric 
Research, Bulletin 16, 1948. Pp. 252, pls. 69, maps 7. 


The detailed study of the Neolithic remains from 
Bulgaria undertaken in that country in 1938 and 1939 
by James Harvey Gaul was the subject of his disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree in Anthropology at Harvard, 
awarded in 1940. Long experience in the field, based 
on work in Czechoslovakia in 1934 and on excavating 
in Persia in 1935 and 1936 and in Anatolia in 1938, 
preceded Gaul’s work in Bulgaria and his supple- 
mentary study of Neolithic remains from neighboring 
Transylvania, Yugoslavia and Greece. It was his keen 
judgment developed through this wide experience that 
made this dissertation a work of such finished quality 
that it could be published essentially as Gaul left it 
when he entered the State Department in 1941, to go 
on to service in the Navy and finally in the Office of 
Strategic Services, in which he served until his death 
before a German firing squad in January, 1945. The 
publication of this volume by the American School of 
Prehistoric Research, under whose auspices Gaul ac- 
complished his archaeological field work and the re- 
searches in Bulgaria reported here, is the best tribute 
that American archaeologists could pay the author; 
its excellence fully justifies the faith his sponsors put 
in him during his early professional years. 

A concise account of the geography of Bulgaria 
opens the study, orienting the reader for the regional 
discussion of cultures which follows. The strategic 
position of Bulgaria as the bridge between Europe 
and Asia, between the Danube and the Aegean, is 
stressed and the subsequent account points out the 
importance of this factor in the Neolithic Period. 
Natural barriers divide the country into several geo- 
graphic regions, but archaeologically most of eastern 
Bulgaria, including the south bank of the Danube and 
the Marica Valley, is one unit, and the western Bul- 
garian highlands the other. The former region is turned 
towards Transylvania and Anatolia, the latter more 
towards Yugoslavia and Greece. 

It is in the western highlands that remains of the 
oldest Neolithic settlements of the “West Bulgarian 
Painted” culture appear. Here, as well as in the lands 
bordering the Aegean, this well developed Neolithic 
culture has no immediate local antecedents; the 
Palaeolithic occupation of caves in the Balkan 
Mountains is far removed in time and no Mesolithic 
transition is in evidence. Thus here, as in Greece, the 
earliest Neolithic must have been introduced from 
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outside. Whence it came is one of the chief problems 
which the second chapter attempts to solve. The pat- 
tern is set here for the study of the various cultures and 
it consists of a general review of the essential charac- 
teristics of each and of their external relations, fol- 
lowed by a site-by-site summary of published remains, 
supplemented by additions and corrections resulting 
from Gaul’s own investigations and copiously il- 
lustrated by him. 

This “West Bulgarian Painted” culture Gaul de- 
scribes as related to the Starcevo-Kéris camplex, the 
oldest Neolithic manifestation in the lower Danube 
valley. The considerable quantity of material from 
this early Neolithic period in Bulgaria comes from 
twenty-four sites, at only one of which (Karanova) has 
there been any recent excavation; from the others 
there are surface finds or chance finds from non- 
archaeological digging. Hence, any conclusions based 
on such material must be tentative, and of this Gaul 
was not unaware. His analysis of this culture shows 
considerable uniformity within Bulgaria, duplication 
of many of the traits in Yugoslavia and Hungary, and 
especially close connections with Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. Gaul suggested that this culture was in fact an 
extension of the Greek Neolithic culture of the early 
Thessalian type, what I now call middle Neolithic, 
and that it entered Bulgaria from the west or south- 
west toward the end of the fourth millennium. To one 
who has already suggested that Neolithic culture first 
reached Greece in its southern part and then spread 
northward, entering Macedonia from Thessaly in the 
latter part of the middle Neolithic period, this evidence 
of a continued northward movement into Bulgaria 
comes as welcome confirmation. The light of more 
abundant material from excavations on this problem 
is eagerly awaited. 

The Danube and Marica valley regions of Bulgaria, 
from which almost no early Neolithic remains have 
come, were settled in the middle Neolithic by inhabi- 
tants possessing a material culture related to the 
Boian-A group. What relation, if any, exists between 
this and the “West Bulgarian Painted” culture is 
unknown, but its stratigraphic position earlier than 
the Gumelnita-Bulgarian Mound Culture complex is 
well attested. Connections with Wallachia and with 
the middle Danubian Izvoare culture are traceable, 
and the complex is also related to the late Neolithic 
of Macedonia and the Chalcolithic of Alishar, suggest- 
ing a rough date of about 3000 B.c. for the group. 

It was, then, early in the third millennium that the 
great Mound Culture spread over Bulgaria, represent- 
ing its late Neolithic phase. Over half this book is 
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taken up by the description and discussion of the ex- 
tensive remains of this culture. In 1938 Mikov had 
plotted 218 mounds yielding this material, less than a 
quarter of which have been studied. The material 
from twenty-eight sites is catalogued summarily by 
Gaul, and from what he reports on the extent of work 
at these mounds it seems there has been at most only 
small-scale trench or pit digging. Some of the most 
productive sites were dug before the first World War. 
Thus here again recent large-scale scientific excayatior 
is lacking to inspire confidence in the material, but t!« 
mass of it available for study is so large that future 
work will probably alter less the conclusions based on 
this material than those based on the scanty early 
Neolithic remains. It cannot be urged too strongly on 
prehistorians dealing with similar material that a clear 
statement of the date and nature of the digging which 
has produced prehistoric remains, especially the size 
of the areas dug, and size at the bottom of pits and 
trenches as well as at the top, is most essential for a 
proper evaluation of any conclusions based on such 
material. 

Like so many late Neolithic cultures, that of the 
Bulgarian mounds may be termed “Chalcolithic,”’ for 
copper implements were used, but no bronze; by the 
end of the period metallurgy had probably begun to 
be practiced in this region. Yet this is not an essential 
characteristic of the mound settlements with their 
closely packed, gable-roofed houses of wattle and daub 
on pole frames. It is their graphite-painted pottery 
which is their key characteristic. This pottery is sur- 
prisingly uniform over the North Balkan area. Both 
positive and negative graphite painting occur regularly 
and without apparent chronological distinction. The 
material assemblage includes both flint and polished 
stone implements and weapons as well as those of 
bone and horn and of the rarer copper. Flexed intra- 
mural burials with some grave furniture attest a 
belief in an after-life; some elaborate human and ani- 
mal effigies, as well as abundant smaller figurines, clay 
altars or tables and many phalloi are probably the 
remains of religious practices. Food was produced by 
limited agriculture and domesticated animals as well 
as by hunting and fishing. Clothing was made from 
skins as well as of woven cloth, attested by whorls 
and loomweights; laced shoes are shown in clay 
models. 

As a result of his detailed study, Gaul found no in- 
ternal development of this Mound Culture traceable 
at present. But outside Bulgaria there are trade rela- 
tions with Ariusd and the Cucuteni A culture of 
Tripolje and the South Russian painted ware complex. 
There are demonstrable cultural relations with the 
Early Bronze Age Aegean, especially Macedonia and 
Early Helladic Greece as well as Thermi and Hittite 
Alishar. All these connections point to a date roughly 
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in the last half of the third millennium for this com- 
plex—I would put the date of its beginning a few 
centuries earlier than 2500 B.c. 

The four short chapters which close the book are 
more or less appendices to its main body. The first 
treats briefly of the north Bulgarian caves, occupied 
in the Neolithic and iater periods. The Vadastra cul- 
ture, known at a couple of mounds in northeast Bul- 
garia and characterized by corded ware and perforated 
axes, is connected in the next chapter with the appear- 
ance of these characteristics in Greece at the end of the 
Early Helladic period. These are given as possible evi- 
dence ofthe Aryan invasionof Greece, amovement which 
Gaul believed started in South Russia and was respon- 
sible for the destruction the Bulgarian Mound Culture 
as well as of the Early Helladic settlements of Greece. 
The evidence is still very slim, but the direction in 
which it points seems logical. The evidence of the 
Neolithic anthropometric material is even scantier, 
consisting of sixteen measurable crania, but the ex- 
perts claim to see evidence for a basic population of 
dolicocephalic “Danubian” stock, replaced by a 
brachycephalic population at the end of the third 
millennium. The final chapier, on the Early Bronze 
Age, discusses typical remains of Anatolian and 
Macedonian type found in Bulgaria. Yet Gaul saw no 
evidence that the Anatolian impetus usually claimed 
for the Danubian Early Bronze Age travelled via 
Bulgaria, nor that Early Bronze Age culture-bearers 
from southeast Europe were responsible for the crea- 
tion of the Hittite Empire. For the chronological chart 
given at the end of the book (p. 233), I agree with the 
contemporaneity of the various cultures charted, but 
the absolute dates seem much telescoped, for 1900 is a 
late date for the end of the Early Helladic IT and Troy 
Va, while Early Helladic I and the latter half of Troy 
I must begin much closer to 3000 than to 2000, bring- 
ing the beginning of the Mound Culture back into the 
early part of the third millennium and the earlier 
“West Bulgarian Painted” culture to around 3000 or 
perhaps even into the latter part of the fourth mil- 
lennium. 

The form in which this book appears is the work of 
the editor rather than of the author and it is gen- 
erally to be commended. The excellent bibliographies 
at the end are very helpful, but the footnotes collected 
at the end of each chapter again prove that this 
method is more cumbersome for the reader than that 
in which footnotes appear at the bottom of the page 
on which the reference is made. The notation by 
means of the author’s name and date of the particular 
publication referred to also requires much turning of 
pages to discover exactly what the reference is, and 
if one is trying to keep a finger on the plate of il- 
lustrations currently being discussed, there is a con- 
siderable amount of digital gymnastics involved. In a 
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book of this size and scope, an index is certainly 
seeded and its place is not taken by even a detailed 
table of contents. The illustrations are copious and on 
the whole excellent, certainly the best available for 
this material and in themselves an important con- 
tribution to the study of the Bulgarian Neolithic. The 
lack of scale on almost all the photographs and even on 
several drawings makes the illustrations not so useful 
as they could be, especially since there is no easy way 
of referring from plates back to text, where dimensions 
are given. Unfortunately, there are several errors in 
references to the plates: p. 93, Pl. xxx1, 8-10, should 
read Pl. 8-10; p. 99, Pl. 1-3, should read 
Pl. xiv, 1-3; p. 108, line 29, Pl. uxu1, 1, should read 
Pl. tv, 1; p. 186, under V. 1, the reference to PI. 
xxvu, 3, is wrong and I am at a loss to supply the 
correct reference, if indeed the object is illustrated; p. 
136, under V. 3, the reference to Pl. xxv, 5, is wrong as 
this object is properly referred to on p. 152, but it is 
possible that the reference on p. 136 should be to PI. 
xxxvil, 5; p. 147, Pl. xuu, 5, should read Pl. xuu, 2; 
p. 156, in lines 1-2, I=Pl. xurx, 2, should read I = Pl. 
XLVI, 2; p. 167, Pl. uxrx, 4, should be placed in the 
next line below after RaSev; p. 170, refyrence to Pl. 
«1, 6, is probably wrong since the object was already 
referred to at the bottom of p. 168 as coming from 
Sveti Kyrillovo, which is the provenience given on the 
plate as well. On Pl. xxxrx, 3 is apparently from 
Metkur rather than from RaSev; it is referred to on p. 
185 in the discussion of Tell Metkur. There are a few 
places in the text where references to the plates would 
have made it easier to follow arguments; there is also 
some confusion between “bracket” ware, mentioned 
several times in the text, and “comma” ware, which is 
named thus only once in the text outside of the chart 
on p. 167; the two are synonymous and one term 
should have been discarded in editing, for nowhere in 
the text are they equated. Bracket ware is an obvious 
translation from the French en parenthése ; a few other 
foreignisms which mar the text are “sondations” and 
“profilated.” 

But such errors are only annoyances in the reading 
and understanding of a thoroughly competent and 
complete account of present-day knowledge of Neo- 
lithic Bulgaria, which now is in the ken of all European 
prehistorians, thanks to the work of Gaul. While his 
work serves as well as a guide to what is known, it is 
even more important as a guide to the direction which 
future work in Bulgaria must take to answer the many 
problems raised here, to throw light on the theories 
proposed here. Gaul’s work should serve as well as a 
model for similar up-to-date studies on the Neolithic 
cultures of the neighboring regions, a whole series of 
which is needed to round out our knowledge of Neo- 
lithic Europe. 


University oF Missournr Savi S. WEINBERG 
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ArcHhaEoLoey by N. Trubnikova, published by the In- 
stitute of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, vol. i, 
pp. 198, Kiev, 1947. 

In this series of articles appear: 

1. M. IA. Rudinskii’s report on the Upper Paleo- 
lithic sites at Pushkari on the Desna River, Chernigov 
District. The large quantity of material is referred to 
the Late Aurignacian, which raises questions concern- 
ing the origin and relationships of the Ukrainian 
Paleolithic sequence. 

2. B. N. Grekov’s study of trade relations between 
Olvia (Olbia) and the Volga region during the archaic 
and classical periods. He attempts to establish the 
Periplus of Aristeas of Proconnesus referred to by 
Herodotus, which apparently formed the basis of his 
description of the eastern Scythian tribes. The ex- 
istence of the route mentioned by Herodotus from the 
Boristhenes to the Issedonians confirms the penetra- 
tion of Cis-Uralia by the bronze founders from Olvia. 
An offshoot of this route followed the Kama River 
in the region swayed by Anau culture, judging from 
the influence of Anau metallurgy and of an Olvian 
bronze belt buckle from a tomb at Zuevsk. Thus may 
be found a more accurate basis for Herodotus’ map of 
the sett'ements of the eastern European tribes and for 
determining trade routes and cultural contacts of the 
Black Sea region with inland territories. 

8. M. F. Boltenkov examined the material from 
Berezan Island and deduced the succession of the rela- 
tions of the Slavic tribes with Byzantium and Asia 
Minor and later periods. In the Slavic levels Boltenkov 
found evidence of Kievan infiltration to the Black Sea 
area, consisting of twelfth century property marks of 
the Princes of Chernigov and Kiev. These new data 
continue the history of Berezan Island, which pre- 
serves in its name an echo of the ancient Greek name 
for the river Dnieper, Boristhenes, and makes it one 
of the most important stages by which the ancient 
Slavs penetrated to the south shore of the Black Sea 
and carried on cultural relations between Russ and 
Greek and Arab lands. 

4. P. N. Tretiakov described the results of excava- 
tions during 1940 on Mount Kiselevka (Zamkovaya or 
Florovskaya) near Kiev, where a Bronze Age settle- 
ment was overlain by field-urn burials superimposed 
by sixth-seventh century levels yielding pottery from 
the Slavic gorodischche. This horizon is dated by early 
Byzantine coins of Anastasius (498-518) and Justinian 
(527-564). 

5. P. N. Tretiakov summarizes results obtained by 
his 1938 excavations in an ancient Slavic gorodishche on 
the upper reaches of the Vorskla River. He shows that 
during the second half of the first millennium A.p. this 
region represents the periphery of the Slavic world. A 
number of settlements have been revealed referring 
mostly to the ninth and tenth centuries and represent- 
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ing fortified points for the most part on the right bank 
of the river. Excavations carried on at the gorodishche 
near Petrovskii discovered houses, domestic utensils, 
and hand-made pottery. 

6. B. A. Rybakov describes twelfth century wail 
inscriptions in the Cathedral of St. Sophia, Kiev. 

7. M. Smishko reports on his excavations at Kater- 
burg, Tarnopol district, where he traced an unin- 
terrupted cultural sequence from the Hallstatt epoch 
through the period of field-urn burials up to early 
Slavic times. 

8. I. Samoilovskii summarizes the results of excava- 
tions in part of a second-first century necropolis south 
of Kiev. 

9. V. D. Blavatskii publishes an Hellenic poly- 
chrome oinochoé found at Olvia in 1907 and now in 
the Museum of Imitative Art, Moscow. He adds aa 
comparative study of the ornamentation in similar 
vessels together with a survey of contemporaneous 
Greek pottery. 

10. F. Shtitelman describes two stone molds for 
casting bronze arrowheads of Scythian types (fourth- 
third centuries B.c.) now in the Historical Museum, 
Kiev. 

11. Maevskii describes some Greco-Roman bronze 
statuettes in the Lvov Museum. 

12. P. Boriskovskii outlines the history of Paleo- 
lithic studies in the Ukraine from 1870-1948. 

13. The following articles indicate some researches 
conducted in the Ukraine since 1945: 

(a) M. Smishko and Dzhbapovskii on the work dur- 
ing 1944 by the Institute of Archaeology, Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

(b) S. Odintsov on archaeological monuments of the 
Izum district. 

(c) B. N. Grekov on the Nikopol Expedition. 

(d) L. Slavin on the Olvian Expedition. 

(e) E. Maskhno on the culture of field-urn burials. 

(f) D. Blifeld on the condition of archaeological and 
architectural monuments. 

(g) M. Makarevich on finds near Rakovich, Zhito- 
mir region. 

(h) F. Kopilov on the Tripolje potters. 

Henry Frevp and Price 

Wasurncrton, D. C. 


La TRANSYLVANIE DANS L’ANTIQUITE, by C. Daico- 
viciu. Pp. 269. Bucharest, 1945. 


This is a considerably expanded version of a work 
which first appeared in 1938 and again, in a German 
translation, in 1943. It is a systematic and generally 
lucid survey of the history and civilization of Transyl- 
vania from the palaeolithic age to the coming of the 
Magyars. Limited space does not always permit the 
author to be as precise and detailed as might be de- 
sired: the period of Roman occupation is covered in 
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111 pages; the earlier and later periods each in 67 
pages. But one must be grateful for such a useful and 
well-informed summary. 

During its long and complicated history Transyl- 
vania has been occupied by many peoples of quite 
varied origin and has been exposed to cultural in- 
fluences from all directions. Readers, therefore, who 
have no particular interest in the continuity of 
Transylvanian history as such may still be concerned 
with periods when this area was part of a larger whole. 
They will find in Professor Daicoviciu’s book, in addi- 
tion to the brief but clear summary of the evidence, 
excellent bibliographies and quite full documentation. 
The works cited include a surprising number published 
during the war, some as late as 1944. 

The plates of the volume were unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the bombardments of 1944. It is to be 
regretted that maps showing sites and distribution of 
finds are not included. 


Srate University or Iowa J. F. Grnu1am 


Seau Impressions or Nuzi, Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, xxiv (1944-1945), by 
Edith Porada, pp. viiit+-138, pls. 54. New Haven, 
1947. 


This book sheds a bright light on the history of 
Mesopotamia, and especially of Upper Mesopotamia, 
in the middle of the second millennium B.c., and helps 


further our understanding of a period still considered 
a “Dark Age” in that country’s history and art. It 
deals with the Mitannian Kingdom at its political 
climax and shows that Mitannian glyptic art, though 
based on the Mesopotamian, has a distinct character 
of its own due to Kassite, Assyrian, Hurrian and 
Indo-Aryan influences. 

Miss Porada illustrates 1011 Mitannian seal im- 
pressions. These, now in the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, were excavated in 1925 by the 
American Society of Oriental Research and the Irak 
Museum under the direction of Edward Chiera at the 
provincial town of Nuzi (Yargham Tepe) near the little 
Zab. Another large collection of clay tablets and seal 
impressions, also from Nuzi, was unearthed in 1928- 
1931 by the Harvard Semitic Museum and the 
Baghdad Schoo! and is now at Harvard awaiting pub- 
lication. 

The seal impressions here published are from tablets 
of a large Hurrian commercial firm, Tehip-Tilla by 
name, and its successors. Although five generations of 
names appear on the tablets, the cylinders, judged by 
their style, were all cut during one generation and 
handed down from father to son (p. 11, note 1). 

The book is divided into four parts: I. Description 
of the Material (pp. 11-96). II. The Nuzi Material in 
Its Relation to Earlier Glyptic Groups (pp. 97-107). 
III. The Iconography of the Seal Impressions of Nuzi 
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(pp. 108-122). IV. The Mitannian Legacy (pp. 123- 
125). Part III on the iconographic development is 
closely related to Part I in which the individual pieces 
are described. Parts II and IV deal with the history of 
glyptic art; the earlier with the stylistic forerunners of 
the Mitannian, the later with Mitannian influence on 
Assyrian art. In these discussions the author clearly 
shows that Mitannian glyptic had its origins in the so- 
called “Syro-Cappadocian” which flourished after the 
eighteenth century B.c. in the area between Syria and 
eastern Asia Minor. 

In classifying the seals Miss Porada introduces two 
new categoi.es of style, the “Common” and the 
“Elaborate.” The distinction has no chronological im- 
plications. (Cf. H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 273 
ff. and 278 ff., where the division into fully grown and 
popular style is conditioned by a difference in date, 
1500-1350 and 1700-1200.) The purely Nuzi material 
is divided into twenty-six groups. Groups I-XIV be- 
long to the “Common Style,” Group XV is transi- 
tional, and Groups XVI-XXVI represent the “Elabo- 
rate Style.” Added to these is Group XXVII (nos. 
953-1011, pp. 90-96), seals antedating Nuzi times, i.e. 
before the time of the Mitanni Kingdom (ca. 1470- 
1350 B.c.). 

Since Nuzi seal impressions appear only in a given 
period their motives can be dated. No. 527 represents 
a battle or a hunting chariot with eight-spoked wheels 
and horses whose out-stretched legs touch the ground. 
Assyrian chariots from the twelfth century on have 
two characteristic features: a. the horses’ forelegs are 
raised in a gallop, b. wheels have six or eight spokes. 
Four-spoke wheels denote fourteenth and thirteenth 
century work. (Cf. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mit- 
teilungen aus dem Iran, ix, pp. 55 and 69; Moortgat, 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1930, vol. 847, 6.) In 
my opinion, no. 527 represents the oldest chariot with 
eight spokes in Upper Mesopotamia. 

It is regrettable that the book has no general index. 
Because of the many motives and problems treated 
such an index would be very useful indeed. 

Ontario Museum 

Toronto 


Borowski 


Eoyptian , Servant Statues, by James Henry 
Breasted, Jr. Pp. xi+113, pls. 99. Bollingen Series 
A XIII, Pantheon Books, 1948. Price $7.50. 


Mr. Breasted defines his use of the term “servant 
statue” as “not only three-dimensional representations 
of human beings engaged in menial tasks for the bene- 
fit of the deceased, but also other human figures in 
stone or wood placed in the burial apparently as aids 
to reconstruction of the daily life experienced by the 
Egyptian on earth.” The present work is the first 
adequate study of these ancient models ever to appear 
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in print. This is remarkable, as no class of Egyptian 
antiquity arouses more general interest than the 
figures of men and women engaged in some activity 
which can be recognized immediately or easily under- 
stood. Painted in gay colors and arranged singly or 
in groups, these likenesses of the working people of 
ancient Egypt have liveliness of a sort not found in 
more formal sculpture. Indeed, in turning the plates 
of this volume, one is struck by the sense of life which 
the simply formed little figures manage to convey — 
the ploughman sunk to his ankles in the muddy field, 
the plodding oxen, the rhythmic movement of the 
women at the grindstones, the pull of the water on the 
oars—the sculptor seems always to have been able to 
seize upon the essential feature and perpetuate it. 

Attractive as the models are to the general public 
and scholars alike, their chief importance probably lies 
in the fact that they are in the round. The pursuits 
which they illustrate are all to be found, often in more 
elaborate form, carved or painted on the walls of 
tombs. But often these two-dimensional scenes would 
not be fully understood were it not for a model of a 
similar subject to explain the details. 

Mr. Breasted has not attempted to discuss the 
artistic or archaeological value of the figures here, but 
intends to do so at a later date. The present volume 
is primarily a catalogue of the known servant statues, 
with detailed descriptions and references. The models 
are arranged by occupation rather than by date, a 
short chronological summary being given in the Intro- 
duction. They are divided into seven classes, to each 
of which a chapter is devoted: production of food, 
preparation and processing of food, industries (crafts- 
men and shops), carrying supplies for the deceased 
and funeral scenes, transportation, entertainment, con- 
cubines and other groups of retainers. It follows from 
the author’s definition that shawabtis—representa- 
tions of the deceased himself —are not included among 
“servant statues.” In Chapter IT, however, there is a 
short but interesting discussion of the subject, and a 
description of eight exceptional shawabti figures 
which are occupied in grinding grain. 

An eighth chapter describes the figures which are 
so broken that one cannot be certain what tasks they 
perform. Apart from these dozen fragments, the author 
has been able to identify the occupations of all the 
statues known to him. 

The models described in each chapter are divided 
into groups, which are subdivided into types. Those 
taken up in Chapter II, for instance, are grouped into 
figures making bread, making beer, butchering cattle 
and preparing meat, and at work on other kitchen 
tasks. Those of the first group are divided into no 
fewer than seven types, each of which illustrates a 
different step in the making of bread. The author’s 
plan is to select one or more examples of each type, 
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which he describes rather fully, other specimens being 
listed more briefly. 

The general arrangement of the material is as 
satisfactory as could have been devised. The present 
reviewer, however, regrets Mr. Breasted’s use of 
footnotes, into which he puts such information as 
size, date, provenience, and references to previous 
publications. This is of course a personal opinion and 
may seem a very minor point. But there is at the 
moment a considerable interest in this country in the 
publication of catalogues in the archaeological field, 
several important volumes of this sort having ap- 
peared recently. The use to which such a catalogue is 
to be put should be considered carefully and the 
material organized with this end in view. This is 
chiefly a work of reference and to the reader interested 
in a given model the facts here relegated to footnotes 
are of particular importance. It would perhaps have 
been better to keep all the information in the main 
body of the text, using two sizes of type if necessary, 
thus saving the reader the distraction of constantly 
having to look down to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Breasted has been engaged on the preparation 
of this volume for a number of years, and has been 
able to collect an amazing amount of material. It is 
inevitable, however, that some examples should have 
escaped his notice, and he asks his readers to send 
him particulars of any such omissions for inclusion 
in his second edition. 

In closing, a word should be said about the beauty 
of the book from the point of view of typography. The 
plates, too, are a triumph, especially considering the 
fact that the author probably had no control over the 
quality of the photographs sent him for reproduction. 
It is rare that a volume so necessary for the Egypto- 
logical library is such a pleasure to handle. 
MerropouitaN Museum or Art Nora Scorr 


Erruscan Vase-Paintine, by J. D. Beazley. Pp. 
xvi+351, pls. xt and two inserted pls. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947 (Oxford Monographs on Classi- 
cal Archaeology, edited by J. D. Beazley and Paul 
Jacobsthal). $25.00. 


This is ground-breaking work of foremost impor- 
tance. It is not enough simply to say that “the subject 
has never been treated on anything like this scale” 
(p. v). More accurately, only a Beazley could have 
advanced ou? knowledge of so large and complex a 
subject in these gigantic strides. Groups that were 
heretofore studied only in isolation, and were as- 
sembled only in small numbers, are now vastly ex- 
panded and fitted into place as parts of an integrated 
whole. Beyond this achievement, entire realms of 
pottery are newly explored, great masses of hitherto 
unconnected pieces are brought together and made to 
contribute significantly to a total picture. Needless 
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to say, such a book is not to be mastered in one sitting, 
or even in the period of digestion allowed to a re- 
viewer. For years to come it will be the primary refer- 
ence work and researcher’s guide for the study of 
Etruscan pottery. 

The title is explained in the Preface. Excluded are 
the earliest classes of Italic vase-painting (“Italo- 
Geometric,” “Italo-Corinthian,” etc.), as well as 
impasto and bucchero wares with incised or relief 
decoration. After an introductory chapter which 
characterizes and summarizes Etruscan vase-painting 
altogether, the detailed study begins with an account 
of Etruscan Black-Figure (Ch. ), wherein the 
groupings and attributions of Dohrn and others are 
critically reviewed and expanded. Then come chapters 
on “Earlier Red-Figure” (11), “Faliscan” (rv), 
“Clusium” (v), ““Volaterrae”’ (v1), “Later Red-Figure, 
I, I, TT” (vm-1x), “Vases with Patterns or Floral 
Work Only” (x), “Plastic Vases” (x1), “Vases with 
Decoration in Superposed Colour” (xm; the careful 
reader will note that pp. 218-229 have not to do with 
Etruscan or Latin, but with Italiote groups); “Black 
Vases, Etruscan and Latin” (xi, the longest and in 
some respects the most heroic chapter) ; “The Group of 
V.G. 2308; and Vases with a Yellow Slip” (xrv); 
“Silvered Vases, etc.” (xv); and “‘Late Relief Vases” 
(xv1). The “Addenda” (pp. 295-310) incorporate new 
material collected while the book was in press (on the 
principal effect of these new “finds,” see p. vi). Add 
the General Index, an Index of Collections, an Index 
of Publications, and 42 carefully selected Plates, and 
you have a work of encyclopaedic fullness, ready to 
take its place among the classics of modern archae- 
ological research. 

But there is much more to this book than bare lists 
of attributions and groupings. There is—most hap- 
pily —room also for exegesis of subject matter; for the 
comparison and study of other kinds of Etruscan art 
besides the vases (especially, engraved mirrors and 
cistae); for the citation and use in context of many 
Greek vases. (All these collated objects are, inciden- 
tally, listed in the Index of Collections.) There is 
room, in short, for Beazley to attack, with charac- 
teristic penetration and lucidity, many a problem 
arising from the interpretation of the vases. There 
are, for example, plums like the thumbnail essays on 
Leda and the Egg (pp. 39-42), Marsyas citharoedus 
(pp. 73-77), the Dioskouroi and Amykos (pp. 56-61), 
Dionysos drunk (p. 109), the Death of Ajax (pp. 
139-141), vultures (see Index, “Birds, big ugly”), 
Gaulish armor (pp. 97-100), Etruscan demonology 
(pp. 152-153, 170-171), and on countless other matters 
of equally wide interest. There is, further, a richness 
of literary allusion which (for the benefit of philolo- 
gists especially) would have justified a separate Index 
Locorum. 
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Names of artists and groups, invented for the oc- 
casion, give a satisfying “local flavor”: the “Vanth 
Group” (pp. 169-172), the “Alesti Group” (pp. 133- 
135), “The Foied Painter” (pp. 106 f.), to name only 
a few. Future workers in the field would do well to 
continue this style of nomenclature for distinctively 
Italic groups. 

Incalculably valuable as a completed study, EVP 
should have equally great importance as a goad to 
action for scholars who have unpublished Etruscan 
pottery at hand, but have neglected or deferred bring- 
ing it to light. Sir John has more than paid his debt 
to modesty in his prefatory remarks concerning the 
pioneering nature of his work (pp. v—vi), at the same 
time expressing the hope that it “will... lead to 
many Etruscan vases being brought out of their 
lurking-places, scrutinized, and published.” With the 
help of EV P it should be possible now for curators and 
others to fit many an isolated, nondescript-looking 
piece into a rewarding context, and thus to gain mean- 
ing where little or none was seen before. The Etruscan 
vases in Berkeley might well be among the first to 
profit from this guidance. Proof of this statement may 
be offered by citing a few examples which seem to fall 
immediately into place: 

Ch. vin (Later R-F, I1).—P. 155, Beaked Oinochoai 
of the Fluid Group: No. 2 must be UCMA 8/987 
(very fragmentary; on its neck, if the fragment stored 
with the others belongs, male figure and bird); No. 
3 is 8/985 (on its neck, youth carrying a shield; on the 
body, maenad beween two satyrs). 

Ch. rx (Later R-F, III).—P. 173, Beaked Oino- 
choai: UCMA 8/3834, a small vase, is like Beazley’s 
rho.—Pp. 175--177, Genucilia Group: many more 
examples, in Berkeley, San Francisco, Portland, and 
elsewhere, will be published in a special study of the 
Group by Mr. Mario del Chiaro. 

Ch. x11 (Superposed Color).—Pp. 201-204, Sokra 
Group: Like p. 202, no. 15, the kylix 8/2306 (I, two 
youths; A-B, wreath); possibly belonging with p. 203, 
nos. 29-31, the skyphos 8/3827 (A, draped male, B, 
nude male figure; at handles, very spindly palmettes). 
—Pp. 205-206, Phantom Group: add to Oinochoai 
Shape VII the fragment 8/1007 (neck only: floral 
decoration like that of 8/1008, which is Beazley’s No. 
22); and the pelike 8/2318 (on each side, a woman) 
is like p. 206, J, 1-4, “‘perhaps related to the Phantom 
Group.” 

Ch. xu (Black Vases).—P. 231, kantharoi a. 1: 
add UCMA 8/3831 and 8/2314.—Pp. 242-246, 
“dishies” and plates: many in Berkeley.—P. 237, 
bottom: like Yale 507, but all black, the kantharos 
8/1057.—P. 263, x; Oinochoai, S. Anatolia shape: add 
8/1059 (biggish, ht. including handle 0.146 m.), 
black; 8/1061 and 8/1062, unpainted; also six mini- 
atures (lot no. 8/3116), five of them black, one un- 


painted; and two bronze vases, 8/3396 and 8/4579. — 
P. 266, v, Oinochoe Shape VI: add 8/539 (handle 
modern), very like the r.-f. example 8/988 (EV P., 
pl. 15, 12-13).—Pp. 266-268, Beaked jugs, Group of 
Vatican G 119: another in Berkeley, 8/4609.—P. 269, 
Oinochoai Shape VII, B (usual swagger outline): 
add three miniatures in Berkeley (lot no. 8/3105).— 
Pp. 275-276, shallow askoi, unglazed: add 8/2112 
(whitish, powdery clay: stamped on handle, retro- 
grade, Velnumnal cf. EV P. p. 276, nos. 8-10; p. 277, 
nos. 4-5). 

Ch. xv (Silvered Vases).—P. 292, phialai, chariot 
scenes in relief around interior: UCMA 8/2309,a and 
8/2309,b, fragmentary, are from two vases of this 
kind. 

Two impressions arose from this exploratory look 
at the Etruscan pottery: first, that the black vases far 
outnumber the others; and secondly, that some new 
shapes may be added to Beazley’s repertory. But there 
are so few illustrations of black vases in EVP (part of 
pl. 37, only, although about one-sixth of the text is 
devoted to this class) that one must go armed with a 
sheaf of tracings if the book is to be used directly. 
One or two additional plates of small-scale reproduc- 
tions, for the shapes, would have helped greatly in the 
museum. 

Adding grains to this storehouse of learning could 
easily become merely officious, but one or two notes 
may be in order, especially to cite publications which 
became available too late to be used in Beazley’s 
study. 

—P. xv, abbreviations, “Mus. Greg.”: it is not quite 
conclusive to specify “1842 ed.”’, for there are two 
confusingly different editions bearing that same date. 
Most useful, as I learned from H. R. W. Smith, is 
Kliigmann’s concordance of the edition cited by 
Beazley (Kliigmann’s “B’’) with the other (“A”), in 
AZ. 37 (1879), pp. 34-36. 

—P. 75 f., Apollo and Marsyas: cf. G. Pesce, “Un 
vaso falisco decorato a tempera,” StEtr. XIII, pp. 
437-445, on a calyx krater in Nocera. 

—P. 106, Foied Painter, No. 3, Dionysos and Semele 
embracing: this subject also on a gold bulla-like disk 
(if genuine!) in Mainz, inscribed, and nearly identical 
to the scene on the well-known mirror in Berlin 
(Giglioli, pl. 296: 1-2; Gerhard I, pl. 83), but in 
reverse (Klumbach, StEtr. XIV, pp. 427-430 and pl. 
29, 1; provenience unknown). There is in Berkeley 
a huge kylix, a modern forgery (A-B, imitation Greek; 
I, Dionysos and Semele, inscribed, the motive copied 
from the Berlin mirror), UCMA 8/3217. 

—Pp. 130 f., horse-heads at windows: cf. the funeral 
banquet relief, from Cippolina, AA. 1935, 590 (also 
in StEtr. VIII, 1934, pp. 148 ff.). 

—Pp. 169 ff., VANO: ef. Regna Enking, “Culsu und 
Van0,” RM. 58 (1943), pp. 48-69. 
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—Pp. 211 f., turrigerae elephantes (not indexed!): 
interesting matter also in Hechscher, “Bernini’s 
Elephant and Obelisk,” Art Bull. 29 (1947), pp. 155- 
182. Beazley no doubt has his reasons for excluding 
the two gems, Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, pl. XIX, 
41-42. But is “Trever, Monuments’ etc., p. 212 bot- 
tom, the same as Pamiatniki Greko-Baktriiskogo 
Iskusstoa (Moscow and Leningrad, 1940); and if so, 
should there not be added the matching piece to pl. 1, 
which is illustrated on pls. 2 and 5? 

—Some corrected readings: p. x (List of Plates), 
pl. 6, 5: read “‘see pl. 7, 3”; pl. 7, 2 and pl. 7, 3: the 
captions should be interchanged. P. 24, no. 15, in- 
scription: read“... s: sp.” (i.e., “SP <urina>S : ’’?). 
P. 70, no. 1: “Giglioli, pl. 273, 1.” P. 74, lines 29 and 
31: “Pl. 16, 1.” P. 88, line 22: “NSc. 1914, Suppl.” 
P. 101, lines 12-13: “ML. I, pl. 9, 19.” P. 131, line 
26: “RM. 42, Beilage 13.” P. 153, lines 1-2: “Ducati 
St. pl. 234, fig. 573. P. 199, line 21: “Giglioli, pl. 219, 
2. P. 232, no. 43: “NSc. 1924, 162, 1” (also ill. StEtr. 
XVI, pl. 29, ii, 1). P. 238, line 2: ““Langlotz pl. 235.” 
P. 242, bottom, no. 2: “and pl. 5, 15”. P. 248, line 14: 
“ECA. p. 138.” P. 264, line 18: “ML. 24, 11, 15 and 
18, 1.”" P. 296, line 17: “StEtr. 17, pl. 42, 1-2.”" Out of 
thousands of references, these few are the only mis- 
prints that are likely to cause difficulty. The Indexes 
could also be corrected in a few places, but are in 
general trustworthy. 

Beazley’s Etruscan studies should effect some real 
improvement in our appreciation, as well as our 
knowledge, of Etruscan art. Steps toward a proper 
aesthetic evaluation of Etruscan art have tended to 
be very wobbly and uncertain, especially among 
those Hellenists who have automatically scorned all 
the works of the Etruscans as something barbarous 
and perverted, tolerable only in so far as they ap- 
proach a faithful imitation of Greek style. Some have 
even presumed that the origin of a doubtful product 
could be determined on the basis of artistic quality 
alone (‘‘good” =Greek, “bad” =Etruscan). It is 
hardly surprising that ludicrous mistakes have been 
made through the application of this doctrine. Beazley 
declares himself strongly against this view (p. v). 
At the same time his profscund knowledge and his fine 
sensitivity to stylistic quality should serve as a whole- 
some corrective to those vaporizings about Etruscan 
art which may in some quarters pass for “apprecia- 
tion” (cf. JRS 34, 1944, pp. 147-149). Not only in 
his Preface, but throughout the text of EV P, his own 
relish for the very special, tangy flavor of the best 
Etruscan works is exemplified again and again in 
appreciative remarks (e.g., p. 4 top; p. 59; p. 85), so 
well put that they should stir even the most apathetic. 
His responses to expression and gesture in the pictures 
which he describes have added something memorable 
to the figures themselves. After reading EVP, who 
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can ever again look at Helen on the Iliupersis krater 
(pl. 23) without recalling Beazley’s description of 
her (p. 7)? 


University or CALIFORNIA D. A. AMyx 


Les Vases Grecs DE LA BrsLioTHEQUE RoyYALE DE 
Be.aique, by Denise Feytmans. Pp. 87, pls. 39. 
Brussels. Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 
Bruxelles, 1948. 

This is a very informing and interesting monograph 
on Corinthian, black-figured and red-figured Attic, and 
Apulian vases. The descriptions are detailed and 
accurate and show acquaintance with Amandy, 
Beazley, Miss Brants, Miss Richter, Payne, Luce, the 
CVA, and the appropriate literature in other books 
and journals. The Corinthian pots, a large and a small 
pyxis, an aryballus, and a kylix are important to 
Americans excavating at Corinth. The last, of Middle 
Corinthian style (600-575 B.c.) of the Gorgoneion 
Group with scenes similar to those on vases in Boston 
and New York, probably was not found at Corinth, 
and it has already been illustrated by Buschor, Hoeber, 
Jchansen, Pottier, Miss Richter, Robert, Willsch, and 
others. Unfortunately the Toronto collection is un- 
known to Feytmans. Nevertheless it was a good idea 
to republish the kylix with four good plates (pl. vm 
unnecessary as showing less than pl. rv) and more 
up-to-date information. The Homeric combats be- 
tween two horsemen of Aeneas and Ajax, of Achilles 
and Hector, and other scenes are well interpreted as 
taken from memory and not from a definite text of 
Homer. The Corinthian inscriptions are now correctly 
given. 

The well-known Attic white-ground oinochoe (530- 
510 B.c.) with handle ending in a plastic head and 
showing scenes of a lion attacking a boar and a cow 
suckling its calf is better published than ever before, 
with five plates. It was supposed to be in the Hope 
Collection but really came to Brussels from the 
Castellani Collection in Rome. The literature cited is 
voluminous but I miss references to such vases with a 
handle ending in a plastic bust as that in the Robinson 
Collection published in AJA, xlvi, 1942, p. 174, figs. 
1-2. For parallels to the scene of Ulysses escaping from 
the cave of Polyphemus on a vase by the Painter of 
Athena (no. 6, pp. 37-40, pls. xv, xvi) ef. CVA, 
Robinson Collection I, pp. 51-52, pl. xxxvut. For the 
rhyton by Douris, in form of an eagle’s head and 
with a new kalos name, Leosthenes, cf. parallels in 
Robinson-Harcum, Greek Vases at Toronto, pp. 42-43, 
no. 143, where I cite this vase as from the Castellani 
Collection. The pyxis, signed by Megakles as potter, 
is rightly attributed to the painter Pistoxenus. The 
inscription, Megakles, is said to be a forgery and so 
must be deleted from lists of Attic potters, as this is 
his only signed vase. I suggest, however, that the 
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pyxis be thoroughly cleaned to attain certainty. 
Other vases can be attributed to Douris, the Pan, the 
Phiale, Achilles, Euaion, Hector, Bologna 228, 
Painters. 

The book is well printed. The text is learned and 
important. The plates are excellent with the exception 
of pl. xvu which is indistinct. 

University or Mississtpr1 Davin M. Ropinson 


Teatri Greci Arcaict, pA MrINosse A Pericie, by 
Carlo Anti. Pp. 337, pls. 8, figs. 81. Padova, Le 
Tre Venezie, 1947. Lire 3000. 


This is a moderate-sized and externally unpreten- 
tious book, but the thesis it sets out to prove and the 
range of material it touches upon are ambitious. 
Signor Anti aims to demolish once for all Dérpfeld’s 
theory —for nowadays it should be recognized frankly 
for what it is—that the Greek theater evolved around 
a circular orchestra. He also challenges the contention 
that the theater of classical times had no stage. In 
fact, he maintains (p. 318) that “Greece, for a period 
of two millennia, at least until late in the fifth century 
B.c., did not know the curvilinear theater which is 
familiar to us, but in the heroic period of its drama 
made use of a theater radically different in the shape 
of its cavea, of its orchestra, of the stage (scena), 
and consequently of its stage machinery and settings.” 
To the task of buttressing these rather startling claims, 
the author brings a persuasive style, an apparently 
adequate knowledge of the vast literature, a keen 
aesthetic perception, and a wealth of ideas. His 
greatest handicap, which he himself frankly ac- 
knowledges (pp. 17, 18), is that he has had to rely al- 
most entirely on published material, without per- 
sonally checking the data he uses. 

The wide scope of the book makes the reviewer's 
task difficult, for the material merits a more thorough 
discussion than space permits, and it is hoped that 
scholars interested in theatrical antiquities will care- 
fully weigh the arguments as presented by the author 
himself. 

He begins with a review of “primitive theatral 
constructions,” ranging from a building of the neo- 
lithic period at Poliochni on Lemnos through Phaistos, 
Knossos, Gournia (Minoan period), Dreros, Amnisos, 
Lato, Eleusis, and Thorikos (archaic period proper— 
he defines his use of the term “archaic” in the title of 
the book as being meant to designate a period of ca. 
1500 years, from the Minoan Bronze Age to the late 
fifth century B.c.). In these structures the open spaces 
for dances and other religious spectacles are invariably 
rectangular and the seats are in straight rows or in 
L- or U-shaped arrangements. But in demonstrating 
a “monumental and chronological chain” (p. 28) 
from Crete to Greece proper he is in some trouble with 
his only two mainland sites, Thorikos and Eleusis. 
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They seem excellent possibilities, for Thorikos was an 

early entrepdt for seaborne commerce, while the 
Cretan connections of Eleusis are clear. Yet the 
obviously curvilinear seats in the Thorikos auditorium 
are bothersome, and he might better have been less 
insistent on an early date for it, while his attempt to 
prove a Mycenean date for a set of rock-cut seats at 
Eleusis and to use the seventh century Telesterion is 
quite unconvincing. In spite of Signor Anti’s efforts, 
it must be said that so far any direct carry-over of a 
Cretan tradition to mainland theatrical architecture 
remains possible, but unproved. 

The two following chapters are concerned with the 
most important theaters of the great period of Greek 
drama, that of Dionysos Eleuthereus at Athens and 
that at Syracuse. It is undoubtedly in connection with 
the latter that the most valuable observations in the 
whole book are made. Here the author is dealing with 
material he has worked over personally (cf. his 
Guida which is reviewed below), and his findings, if 
accepted, will prove extremely important. Guided 
mainly by cuttings in the rock, he has reconstructed 
what he calls the “Theater of Damokopos” or Syra- 
cuse II, dating from the early fifth to the second 
quarter of the fourth century B.c. It had the familiar 
sccne building with a central and two flanking doors. 
In front of it was a long, narrow pit or ditch (fossa 
scenica) with cuttings for the support of scaffolding 
to which skin or cloth panels were attached. On these, 
he believes, were painted architectural backgrounds 
or other settings. They could be controlled from the 
fossa and quickly shifted between plays, or perhaps 
even during a play. In front of the fossa, in turn, was 
a Jong narrow, wooden platform about 0.47 m. above 
orchestra level, reached from the orchestra by a series 
of two or three steps at its center. This allowed easy 
contact between the chorus in the orchestra and the 
actors on the stage. The shape of the orchestra is 
deduced from the contemporary euripes (drain) to 
have been trapezoidal, widening toward the platform. 
There are some traces of the arrangement of the 
auditorium of this phase among the rock-cut seats of 
later periods; it can be demonstrated to have followed 
the trapezoidal shape of the orchestra, and to have 
accommodated about 1400 spectators. 

These elements provide a very attractive ensemble, 
as may be seen in Gismondi’s excellent drawings of the 
reconstructed edifice (Pls. m1 and tv), and they de- 
serve careful study. The author admits that much 
further checking remains to be done but says his 
present reconstruction “can differ from the original 
reality only in secondary particulars” (p. 103). 
Perhaps somewhat greater caution is indicated, since 
most of his data are obtained from rock cuttings which 
are notoriously difficult to interpret, especially 
chronologically, on a site with as many phases as this. 
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The chapter on the Athenian theater is based 
largely on Fiechter’s dating and observations on the 
earlier phases, which Anti calls the Theater of Thespis 
(late sixth), of Aeschylus (beginning of fifth to 430/ 
420), and of Euripides (430/420 to the time of Lycur- 
gus), or Dionysos I, II, and III. He makes out a good 
case for a close similarity between the cuttings for the 
support of painted sets in Syracuse II and Dionysos 
II, but his argumentation becomes less conclusive 
when he goes on to maintain that Dionysos I, IT, and 
probably III had orchestras with straight sides (that 
of Dionysos I rectangular —cf. Pl. 1; that of Dionysos 
II oriented differently and trapezoidal) and rectilinear 
wooden seats. It appears, indeed, that he is, perhaps 
unconsciously, making the Athenian fit the Syracusan 
pattern, in line with his theory (pp. 87, 88, 94) that 
Aeschylus’ presence and the production of his plays 
in Syracuse caused the patterning of Syracuse Il on 
Dionysos IT. But he seems at the same time reluctant 
to cede absolute primacy to Athens (the orthodox 
view), as is clear from such statements as this (p. 103): 
“Syracuse II is, therefore, the monumental point of 
departure (caposaldo) for the knowledge of the trape- 
zoidal Greek theater in the epoch of the first great 
tragedians. Syracuse was the first to have realized 
organically in lasting material, the living rock, what 
at Athens was still in wood or earth. In a certain sense 
Dionysos II was just a complex of haphazard ele- 
ments, while Syracuse II is the product of authentic 
architecture.” 

The thesis that “at least in the first half of the fifth 
century B.c., when Aeschylus flourished, the Greek 
theater consisted of a trapezoidal cavea, and scenery 
in one plane (scena piana) controlled from a cutting 
(fossa scenica), directly in front of a scene building in 
the form of a long corridor” (p. 109) is then applied 
to other Greek theaters. Anti tries to ascertain the 
earliest forms in the construction at Oropos, Hephes- 
teia (Lemnos), Thera, Elis, Cyrene, Catania, Eretria, 
and Oiniadai, in each case finding rectangular ele- 
ments in the outline of orchestra or auditorium or 
both. This chapter is the least convincing in the book. 
The general method of depending entirely on pub- 
lished plans (often incomplete) and excavation reports 
(sometimes provisional) is certain to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The section on “Telestéri, Ecclesiastéri e Odéi” 
interests me particularly, because I have had occasion 
to study carefully the ruins of many of the same 
buildings. It is quite clear that the earlier examples of 
these small “roofed theaters” either have rectangular 
seating arrangements, and so necessarily a rectangular 
“orchestra,” or can most logically be so restored. But 
it is also true that some of the later examples, con- 
temporaneous with others which have curvilinear seats 
retained the rectilinear scheme; and here the analogy 
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with the development in the theater proper seems to 
break down. There are also points of fact and inter- 
pretation in which I must differ with Professor Anti. 
It is more likely that the seating arrangement in the 
Thersilion at Megalopolis (p. 156) was around only 
three sides, not four sides of the building as in the 
Telesterion, because the fourth side seems to have 
been occupied by a large platform. Also, the entrance 
to the Delphi Bouleuterion was probably, but not 
“necessarily” on the north side (p. 157). It could have 
been on the short east side, on the analogy of the 
Olympia buildings, and thus would have faced’ on the 
Sacred Way and would have had a quite different 
interior arrangement than that given by Anti. Yet 
on his restored arrangement he bases a tenuous 
argument that its seating plan was copied from the 
seventh century Telesterion, which was in turn copied 
from the Cretan plan “a doppio L.” Again, Pernier’s 
proof that an archaic bouleuterion underlies the 
Odeion at Gortyna is extremely weak, but is accepted 
at face value by Anti (p. 160). Nor is there any proof 
known to me that there are any rectilinear seats or 
foundations for such preserved in the Old Bouleuterion 
at Athens, as is implied in Anti’s fig. 47, or that the 
Athenian New Bouleuterion, in its earlier and probably 
rectilinear phase, had only five rows of seats as re- 
stored in fig. 49. The building in question at Priene 
(pp. 162, 163) should be called “Ekklesiasterion,” 
as Wiegand showed, not “Bouleuterion.” And it is 
difficult to understand how the Bouleuterion at Notion 
can be described as “singularly analogous to that at 
Gortyna” (p. 163) when only a few sections of the 
outer walls of the Gortyna building are preserved. 
Anti follows various others in stating that “the pres- 
ence of this apse is the decisive proof of the derivation 
of the Bouleuterion at Eleusis from that at Olympia” 
(p. 166), an extremely questionable conclusion. Also, 
in the restoration of the Phokikon at Daulis, it is not 
clear from Pausanias’ description that there were two 
rows of columns. This would make the building 
unique in its class, while there are various bouleuteria 
with one row on the long axis. A single row would 
necessitate a reconstruction quite different from that 
in Anti’s fig. 55. Moreover it is a very loose use of the 
word “‘odeion” so to designate the extensive series of 
rock-cut seats on the slope of the Larissa at Argos 
(p. 175). Such criticism, however, should not over- 
shadow the fact that the basic comparisons in the 
chapter are generally sound and useful. 

A section on the “Theatral Edifices in the Athenian 
Agora”’ is chiefly concerned with the “orchestra in the 
Agora” and with the Lenaion. Anti decides from the 
literary evidence that the orchestra was located 
somewhere around the northwest slope of the Arei- 
opagos. He suggests that it was trapezoidal on the 
analogy of the archaic theaters, and that it might be 
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identified with the larger of the two irregular enclos- 
ures uncovered by the Americans in 1935 not far 
south of the Tholos. This suggestion is quite unlikely, 


’ but in connection with the Lenaion, which was second 


in importance only to the precinct of Dionysos Eleu- 
thereus for the presentation of classical drama, Anti 
reviews the literary evidence and identifies the pre- 
cinct with a good deal of plausibility. He believes that 
it lay in the “Dionysion en Limnais” excavated by 
Dérpfeld between the Areiopagos and the Pnyx. The 
triangular temenos with the great altar was long ago 
identified as the hieron of Dionysos, and across the 
street to the north of it lay a fairly large rectangular 
peribolos against the south slope of the Areiopagos. 
This, according to Anti, was the site of the Lenaic 
Theater, with the scene building at the south and 
straight rows of wooden seats (ikria) at the north, 
where cuttings in the rock show supports for the top 
two or three rows. There was a simpler sixth century 
phase, and a fifth century one with paraskenia, pro- 
skenion, and other later features, but no indication of 
a curvilinear orchestra (cf. Pl. v for reconstruction). 
It would have accommodated about 2000 spectators. 

“Aristophanes and the Lenaion”’ is a review of the 
internal evidence (mainly topographical) of the plays 
with a view to determining which theater was in- 
tended to be the scene of production and what light 
the text sheds on the physical features (scenografia 
and scenotecnica) of the theater in question. He con- 
cludes that, in addition to Acharnians, Knights, 
Wasps, Lysistrata, and Clouds, known positively to 
have been produced at the Lenaion, Ecclesiazousae, 
Plutus, and Thesmophoriazousae were also produced 
there. The plays would indicate that there was never 
a permanent arrangement of scenery but rather 
movable sets, as in Syracuse II, that there was a 
platform or stage in front of these sets so arranged as 
to permit free passage to and from the orchestra, 
and finally that there is no indication and no likelihood 
of a curvilinear orchestra. 

Professor Anti has a new theory on the origin of the 
permanent stage building with paraskenia—a develop- 
ment which, it is true, hardly concerns his ‘“‘archaic” 
theater. He thinks that in the Theater of Euripides, 
Dionysos III, the architectural fagade was copied 
from the Athenian Stoa Basileios, and that this type 
of building had been regularly used as a palace by the 
tyrants and carried over to the chief magistrates of 
democratic regimes. The type was derived ultimately 
from the bit-hilani of the Near East and is found in 
the sixth century palace on the Acropolis at Larissa 
on the Hermos (Schefold’s reconstruction on Pl. v1). 
Such a facade would suggest to the Greek audience the 
royal palace so common in tragedy and could also be 
easily transformed into a temple front or used to 
represent three separate houses. Anti’s insistence that 
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wherever a proper building with this plan occurs it 
should be designated a stoa basileios is, however, 
scarcely warranted in such cases as the stoas at 
Mantineia and Kalaureia (pp. 274, 275), which have 
been with considerable probability identified as 
bouleuteria. 

The last chapter is concerned with theatrical “sets” 
or scenery and technical details of play production. 
Here, too, he shows a high degree of ariistic and 
aesthetic perception, although one may quarrel with 
various statements, such as his reversion to the idea 
that Prometheus was represented by a gigantesco 
fantoccio (p. 299), and that the chorus of frogs was 
seen by the spectators (p. 221). Finally, a few minor 
points, which might confuse the unwary. On page 302, 
read Plate rv for Plate x; p. 201, read Plate vm for 
Plate xin; p. 131, read fig. $7 for fig. $4; p. 110, read 
511 for 411; and p. 96, tianspose the words massima 
and minima. 

It is virtually impossible to avoid pitfalls in a work 
of the scope which Professor Anti laid down for him- 
self here, and what counts for most is that he has 
suggested various important new directions for further 
research in the history of the early Greek theater. The 
dogma of the originally circular orchestra has been 
more clearly challenged than ever before. In fact, one 
might say that the dogma of the originally rectilinear 
orchestra has now been formulated, and perhaps al- 
ready with more evidence than is available to support 
the other theory. We hope that the author will find 
time to study the Syracuse theater exhaustively and 
to publish fully this material with the excellent 
architectural and artistic services of Signor Gismondi. 
And we also look forward to further useful results from 
Professor Anti’s comparative studies. 

A. McDonatp 

University oF MINNESOTA 


GuIDA PER IL VISITATORE DEL TEATRO ANTICO DI 
Srracusa, by Carlo Anti. Pp. 117, figs. 15. reas 
Sansoni, 1948. Lire 220. 


The ideal method of reviewing a publication of this 
sort is to check it at the site described, estimating 
its accuracy as well as its clarity and general attrac- 
tiveness to the layman. But I must be content with 
summarizing Professor Anti’s account of the thousand 
years of development in this “enorme e singolare 
palinsesto architettonico” (Preface). Excavations and 
studies carried on by Anti and the architect Italo 
Gismondi in 1946 and 1947 have apparently furnished 
much new material, and a monograph is promised 
which will presumably be on the scale of the earlier 
study by Rizzo (1923). Until this is available, detailed 
comment and criticism on new interpretations would 
be premature. 

After a few pages of “general orientation” and 
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“historical notices,” the author proceeds with the 
“historical description”. He has distinguished 10 
phases, summarized on pp. 15-19, and expanded in 
the remainder of the book. 

In Phase I (tenth-eighth centuries B.c.) this great 
natural theater in the rocky side of the Latomia was 
used by the native Sikels as a cemetery. Here too 
they seem to have had a cult of a deity or deities of 
running. water, and Anti conjectures that the later 
cult of Pan and the Nymphs was an adaptation of 
this. Phase II (second half of sixth century B.c.) 
comprising the earliest traces of a theatral system, 
consists of three pairs of circular rock cuttings in the 
western part of the later area scenica. They delimit a 
rectangle ca. 2 by 10 m., and Anti believes they held 
posts to support a raised stage (palcoscenico) for early 
dramatic performances in connection with the above- 
mention: d cult. Three larger circular cuttings ca. 
10 m. .o the north are identified as beddings for a 
grandstand (tribuna). No convincing proof of the 
assigned date of the cuttings is given, however, except 
that they ought to be older than Phase III, and one 
feels that Anti has perilously slight evidence for his 
statement that this is “the first known testimony in 
the whole Greek world for a stage at such an early 
period” (p. 20). Even if the date and the connection 
with the drama can be substantiated, might not the 
cuttings represent beddings for the framework of a 
flimsy skéné? 

Phase III (ca. 500-475 B.c.) is called “the first 
trapezoidal theater.” It is represented by rock-cut 
parodoi (at right angles to the stage, as in all phases 
of the Greek period), somewhat ambiguous indications 
of the line of the orchestra, and cuttings for a stage 
and perhaps a scenic background (fondale scenico). 
The axis of this construction coincides with all later 
phases. Phase IV (ca. 475-335 B.c.), the “second 
trapezoidal theater,” is briefly described in the above 
review of Anti’s Teatri Greci Antici (there called 
Syracuse II). 

Phase V (335-300 B.c.), the “first circular theater,” 
was of classical type. It was used primarily as a meet- 
ing place of the political assembly of the restored 
democracy, and the north wall of the scene building 
behind the stage had a conventional columned facade 
in wood. For the presentation of plays, however, ap- 
propriate scenery was provided, as at Megalopolis and 
Sparta, by sets mounted on rollers (scaena ductilis), 
which were normally out of sight in the narrow cor- 
ridors corresponding in position to normal parodoi. 
A low proskenion masked the rough beddings for this 
movable scenery, thus precluding the former easy 
communication between stage and orchestra. The 
auditorium, 36 rows of rock-cut seats without diazoma, 
accommodated ca. 6500 persons. 

In Phase VI (ca. 300-230 B.c.) there was a thorough- 
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going renovation. They built a stone stage with a 
higher proskenion, abandoned the movable scenery 
and substituted a monumental polychrome scaenae 
frons of Doric order and with three superimposed 
tiers. The cavea was greatly enlarged, and easier 
access was provided for the estimated 15,500 spec- 
tators. Phase VII, although indicated in the summary, 
is not clearly differentiated in the text; it seems to 
comprise various minor changes from the above 
renovation to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Anti distinguishes three final phases in Roman 
Imperial times. Phase VIII (first and early second 
centuries A.D.) had a wooden stage in front of the 
Greek proskenion. Traces also remain of provisions 
for a curtain, and a heavy balustrade around the 
orchestra points to gladiatorial combats there. At the 
end of the second century A.p. there was a rebuilding 
(Phase IX) comparable in scale to VI. A very long 
stone stage was built, with a slightly concave monu- 
mental background consisting of three great apses. 
The lower part of the cavea was considerably altered 
to include tribunalia and was reveted with marble; 
the orchestra was paved in colored marble and was 
used as part of the auditorium. The most important 
change in Phase X (late third or early fourth century 
A.D.) was the conversion of the orchestra into a basin 
where naval exhibitions could be staged. 

The evidence, both literary and archaeological, for 
dating these phases seems very meager, and Professor 
Anti usually has to resort to mere historical prob- 
ability. Also, although the plans for the individual 
phases are adequate for a book of this type, a large- 
scale composite plan, in spite of its necessary com- 
plexity, would have helped fix the spatial relationships 
between the elements of ‘ifferent periods. An at- 
tractive feature is the sc ie of appending to the 
description of the physical characteristics of each 
major phase a section called “la vita del teatro.” In 
these the author tells of the famous dramatists and 
mime writers whom Syracuse produced or adopted 
and of the patrons who encouraged them. Thus he 
ties in the writers and their work with the stones which 
so often echoed their solemn or their jocular themes. 

A. McDonatp 

University oF MINNESOTA 


K6pre VON DEN SépMETOPEN DES PARTHENON, by 
Gerhart Rodenwaldt. Reprinted from Abhandlungen 
der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1945/46 No. 7. Pp. 24, pls. 
24. Akademie-Verlag Berlin, 1948. 8 D.M. 


This is a good monograph with excellent illustra- 
tions of the details of the south metopes of the Parthe- 
non and some parallels from Phigalia and Hercula- 
neum. Even the sculptures of dying warriors on the 
Zeughaus in Berlin, by Andreas Schliiter, are com- 
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pared. It advances our knowledge beyond the works 
of Michaelis, Studniczka (wrongly spelled), Smith, 
Collignon, Schweitzer, and Praschniker. Emphasis is 
laid on the change from yeAotov to croviaiov. These 
centaur heads light up the road from Polygnotus via 
Phidias to Parrhasios, from the head of character 
to that with tragic expression. It is more than a 
development of style; it is a part of the history of 
Greek humanity. For the Kaineus’ story I miss a 
reference to CVA, Robinson Collection, I, p. 51, pl. 
xxxvil. This important monograph is the last publi- 
cation of a great German scholar, the leading one in 
the field of Roman sculpture, who wrote many of the 
chapters on Roman Art in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. 
Untversity or Davin M. Rosinson 


CasteLttum by Gilbert Charles Picard. Pp. 
229, pls. x1x; figs. 16 including 2 folding plans. 
Gouvernement Générai de l’Algérie, Direction des 
Antiquités, Missions Archéologiques. Algiers and 
E. de Boccard, Paris, 1947. 


This is a report on a Roman fortified outpost near 
Messad, excavated in two seasons, 1939 and 1941. 
It lies about 200 miles south of Algiers, was built in 
A.D. 198 and abandoned in a.p. 238. According to M. 
Picard’s calculations the garrison never exceeded 300 
and was normally closer to 100 men, and the disposi- 
tions are neither elaborate nor rich. But by an ex- 
haustive consideration of the discoveries and related 
evidence the author, Director of Antiquities for 
Tunisia, develops an effective picture of life in the 
outpost, its history, and its significance in the history 
of the region; and extracts inferences regarding the 
history and culture of the empire as a whole. 

The book is divided into four chapters: “Dimmidi 
village Berbére”; ““Septime Sevére et la Conquéte du 
Désert”’; “Légionnaires et Palmyréniens”; and “La 
Vie religieuse 4 Dimmidi.”’ An appendix gives details 
of 69 inscriptions found at the site or relating to it. 
Throughout the book are numerous arguments on 
points of history, geography, and culture, which it is 
impossible to evaluate individually although all con- 
stitute small but worthwhile contributions to their 
subjects. 

The site crowns an elevation bearing traces of earlier 
native habitation mostly in the form of flints and pits, 
which M. Picard associates with cults of djinn, perhaps 
of water. The first chapter therefore gives occasion for 
a discussion of the native Berber (Gaetulian) popula- 
tion, their culture and their neighbours. It is full of 
baffling problems and judicious speculation on the 
basis of the slight evidence. 

The Roman fort at Dimmidi, the author contends, 
was not part of a continuous limes, but of a new system 
of defence in depth devised for the border by Sep- 
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timius Severus. According to this system a continuous 
limes, developed by his predecessors, was maintained 
along the edge of cultivation on the southern slopes of 
the Atlas Mountains, and a series of advance posts 
were established 40 or 50 miles out in the desert along 
roads dispersing southward. The garrison at Dimmidi 
was typical of these; it consisted basically of infantry, 
chiefly from the Legio III Augusta, supplemented by 
ten or twenty cavalrymen for communication and 
scout, particularly from the numerus Palmyrenorum. 
There is interesting discussion of the significance of 
this innovation of defence in depth and its rejection 
in 238 by Gordian ITI, as well as of the results of Syrian 
and other influences on tactics and organization. 

The castellum is roughly between a trapezoid and 
triangle in shape, adapted to the terrain, with its one 
cleanly straight side and main gate to the north. The 
gate was strong, with a portcullis. Picard identifies a 
cardo and two decumani, not quite at right angles. 
He argues that the scheme represents a type based on 
the typical early Roman camp but foreshadowing the 
late Roman walled enclosure with inner stronghold — 
an argument which is not particularly convincing. 
The barrack buildings have rooms larger than ordinary 
and under some are great underground store-houses. 
There is a chapel at the end of the cardo different from 
the normal praetorium in being superficially an Ionic 
temple distyle in antis, but with an apse on the east 
side of the cella and a basement of several rooms the 
most important, under the apse, containing a (Gaetu- 
lian) pit. With the sacellum M. Picard associates an 
altar of almost unique form which he interprets as 
serving for ash and perfume, and in this as in several 
other cults concludes that African influence was freely 
admitted by the soldiers. 

Under the sub-head “official cults” is a discussion 
of the phrase ara Cerei which occurs in several of the | 
inscriptions. The cult in question seems to be con- 
cerned with a festival of May 3, which M. Picard 
associates with Flora and concludes that “Cereus” or 
“Cerus” is an epithet of “creative Jupiter” con- 
nected in early Rome with Flora and surviving in 
provincial Africa. 

The most remarkable discovery was the chapel in 
one of the barracks with paintings in a style resembling 
that of some of the work at Dura Europos. These are 
fragmentary, but restorations show two groups—one 
of Nike crowning Malagbel, and another of two men 
putting incense on a thymiaterion—all clad in Palmy- 
rene garb. These are discussed as monuments of the 
Palymyrene numerus and its position. 

Generally speaking the main emphasis is on the 
phenomenon of the variety of cults in so remote an 
outpost of the empire, and on the military organiza- 
tion of the time. Experts in these fields may find de- 
fects in the account of matters within their specialties, 
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but to this reviewer little presents itself for adverse 
criticism. Judging from various references in the text 
the excavators must have found a fair amount of 
pottery and miscellaneous objects, but little notice is 
taken of them although a fine mould for the figurine 
of a boar, and a curious lamp in the shape of a pine- 
cone (?) are illustrated, together with two other plates 
of miscellaneous pottery objects. There are numerous 
errors in cross-references in the text and to plates. 
Some of the drawings lack scales, and the most con- 
spicuous omission is of a general map showing the 
position of the sites discussed in relation to the 
province as a whole. But for all this the book remains 
an interesting and suggestive account of an obscure 
adventure in the life of the Roman “foreign legion.” 
Emory University Rosert Scranton 


CONTRIBUTIONS A L’HISTOIRE DU STADE ANTIQUE DE 
Putippopoiis, by Dimitre Tsontcher. Pp. 45, pls. 
52. Edition de la Municipalité de Plovdiv, Sofia, 
1947. 


This second volume of Matériaux pour l'histoire 
de Plovdiv published by the municipality is a careful 
and apparently thorough account of all the evidence, 
literary and archaeological, that is available for the 
stadium of the Roman city of Philippopolis. The site 
of the stadium is in the very heart of the present 
Bulgarian city of Plovdiv and no exhaustive excava- 
tion has been possible. Since it is unlikely to become 
feasible for some time to come, Tsontchev quite rightly 
believed it a duty to make public the evidence that 
has appeared from time to time over a period of years 
as ancient remains have been found in the course of 
digging foundations for new buildings and especially 
as a result of the excavation of a trench for sewage. 
The general lines of the stadium and the overall 
dimensions have been fixed and many if not all 
details are reasonably clear. 

After quoting the scant literary references to the 
stadium, Tsontchev proceeds to a detailed report of 
all the traces of the building that have been found. 
For some he has only the unscientific reports of eye 
witnesses; others he has been able to study personally. 

Stretches of the seating area have been discovered 
at three places along both the east and the west sides 
and at the beginning of the semi-circular end. Some 
of these seats were decorated with lions’ paws; some 
of those at the end carried inscriptions designating 
them for officials. 

The monumental entrance way which closed off the 
open end of the stadium is known from both a chance 
discovery in 1923 and the official excavations under- 
taken by Tsontchev in 1943. Bases and the lower 
part of the core and facing of four of the great piers 
wich carried the arched openings remain in situ 
and much of the marble superstructure has been 
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found. Sculptured pilasters flank the recessed corners 
of the pers from which the vaults spring. The front 
side of each pilaster is decorated with a Herm set on 
a circular altar, the head of Hermes surmounted by an 
amphora and the palm leaf of Phoenicia. The side 
facing the opening carries the attributes of Herakles: 
the club, set on a rock, and surmounted by the lion’s 
skin, the bow and the quiver. Hermes and Herakles 
are appropriate as patrons of the games, of palaestrae 
and of physical force. Of the architectural members of 
the two stories above the arched openings numerous 
pieces have been found, but an exact reconstruction 
is not yet possible. Every piece is listed with descrip- 
tions and dimensions, and photographs (sometimes 
accompanied by line drawings) are given. 

There are two orders, both Ionic, one with separate 
architrave and frieze courses, the other with archi- 
trave and frieze in a single course; both include both 
straight and curved pieces. The mouldings are all 
richly carved with ornament and the friezes decorated 
with the characteristic boucrania and garland motif, 
gorgoneia alternating with rosettes above the gar- 
lands. One frieze course carries a row of acanthus 
leaves with tongues above. The soffits of the corner 
curved pieces are coffered and decorated. The two 
cornices have the usual lotus and palmette pattern 
on the sima; one has modillions. Consoles, coffers, 
Corinthian capitals and column fragments complete 
the pieces out of which one gets a general impression 
of a typical late imperial facade with niches and two 
superimposed orders. The workmanship in the carving 
is uneven, the depth and the precision of detail varying 
considerably. But the general style and technique are 
typical of that Roman provincial architecture in 
which a heaviness and linearization of motifs is 
characteristic. The technique and style of the marble 
work corresponds in date to that of the brick work in 
the piers and confirms the historical evidence for the 
date. 

Inscriptions found in the area refer to the kind of 
games presented in the stadium and confirm the 
re-establishment of the Pythian games by Caracalla 
as recorded by Herodian. The evidence from the coins 
of Philippopolis of both Caracalla and Helagabalus is 
further proof; both the inscriptions and the types 
which depict the contests of the Pythian games make 
it certain that Philippopolis must have been one of 
those towns in Thrace in which Caracalla revived the 
Pythian games in memory of Alexander the Great. 
The architectural style fits a date in the early third 
century A.D.; there can be no doubt that the stadium 
(for which there is no earlier evidence) was built undér 
Caracalla. It is but further indication of the impor- 
tance of Philippopolis as one of the cultural centers of 
Thrace in late Roman times. The stadium was still 
in sufficient repair to be used to call together the 
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citizens to hear the command of the emperor when the 
Goths were at the gates in 250-251. By the twelfth 
century there was no longer any trace of it above 
ground, but the tradition of its existence seems to be 
recorded in Anna Komnena’s reference to a hippo- 
drome. 

The stadium of Philippopolis is a welcome addition 
to our scanty knowledge of Roman architecture of the 
Balkans. The details reveal a kinship with contem- 
porary work in other provinces. It is to be hoped that 
further finds may make a restoration of the upper 
stories of the propylaea possible. Meanwhile we are 
grateful to have available the material that does exist. 
Considering the difficulties of publishing, it is perhaps 
ungracious to wish that the reproduction of the photo- 
graphs were better; but one may be pardoned perhaps 
for hoping that in further communications of this 
value we may have the scale indicated on every plate 
instead of on some only, especially since blocks of 
very divergent size are reproduced on the same plate 
in completely different scale. The result is often con- 
fusing, as also in the cases of the combinations of 
drawings with scale and photographs without scale. 
Titles on the plates would also be a most desirable 
convenience to the reader. 

For Roman provincial architecture this monograph 
is an important contribution, illumining as it does a 
dark corner of our knowledge, with a building of un- 
expected splendour. 

InsTITUTE FoR ADVANCED Stupy Lucy T. SHor 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE JEwryY WALL Site, Leicester, 
by Kathleen M. Kenyon. (Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
no. xv.) Pp. 292, figs. 100, pls. xxxim. Oxford, 1948. 


The excavations carried on from 1936 to 1939 at the 
site of the “Jewry Wall,” Leicester, under the direction 
of Miss Kenyon and financed with commendable fore- 
sight by the City corporation, have brought to light 
certain areas of the Forum and Basilica of the Roman 
period in the civic history of this Midlands center. 
Although hampered by later disturbances, primarily 
the work of Saxon and medieval stone thieves, as well 
as by the presence of a church which conceals the 
greater part of the basilica, the excavators have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the general plan of the complex 
and in reconstructing its involved building history. 
This report is an admirable presentation of the evi- 
dence, detailed and well documented with numerous 
plans, sections and photographs. 

The northern half of the west aisle of the basilica 
has been cleared, together with some foundations for 
the piers of its arcade and enough of the nave pave- 
ment to indicate that this central aisle was at least 
thirty feet in width. The Jewry Wall, preserved to a 
height of 24 feet, now appears as the central portion 
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of the basilica’s western wall, with archways serving 
as the entrance to the Forum, on a lower level. As an 
unusual feature here, the Forum includes a group of 
three rooms at either side of the central stair leading 
from market area up to the basilica. Other peculiari- 
ties in the Forum plan are a north range of shops with 
portico raised higher than the central square, and 
marked irregularities in regard to its southern, 
normally corresponding boundary (the western side 
has been destroyed by modern construction). Indeed, 
it is Miss Kenyon’s opinion that, due to subsistence of 
soil, the southern range of buildings was either omitted 
entirely or pushed eccentrically farther south. In any 
case, soon after the building activity which she dates 
125-130 a.p. the entire project, perhaps never used, 
was given up in favor of a new construction in the 
mid-second century of a Thermae edifice in the center 
of the market square. The original Basilica-Forum 
plan she compares with that of Ladenburg, while the 
later baths are a variant of Krencker’s Kleine Kaiser- 
typ. 

The coarse pottery and small finds from the site are 
also carefully presented by Miss Kenyon. Pottery 
is studied both in type series and in representative 
groups from each level to increase the value of its 
documentation. Among the most interesting of the 
small finds may be mentioned: a group of 32 fibulae 
and brooches, mostly of early date and paradoxically 
related not with the characteristic types of Northern 
Britain, but predominantly with finds in the South 
and Wales; a gold ring with sard intaglio showing a 
tricephalic head of the variety familiar among the 
Gallo-Roman sculptures of Reims (one pair of eyes for 
three faces), but with Bacchic connotations in its 
resemblance to a bunch of grapes and stem; and a 
new example among the bronze statuettes of the Celtic 
three-horned bull (Tauros Trigaranos). 

Collaborators report on additional topics such as 
mortarium stamps (Birley), stamps on Belgic platters 
(Hull), Medieval pottery (Dunning), relief flue-tiles 
(Lowther) and coins (Pearce). Particularly useful is 
the considerable section by Felix Oswald devoted to a 
study of the Samian ware. Most of the fragments 
represent known types, but his careful analyses and 
attributions embrace some unrecorded material, in- 
cluding a new arcade design in the repertoire of Ca- 
surius of Lezoux and a unique representation of a Silen 
holding a cup (Hadrianic). 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE Puy.us Pray Bosper 


De Waar IN NIJMEGEN, by J. H. Hol- 
werda. Pp. 164, pls. xxi; 1941. 5 florins. 


Het IN vE PorrENBAKKERIJ VAN DE HOLDEURN GE- 
FABRICEERDE AARDEWERK UIT DE NIJMEEGSCHE 
GRAFVELDEN [Suppl. to Oudheidkundige Mededee- 
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lingen, N.R. xxiv], by J. H. Holwerda. Pp. 50, pls. 
xiii; Leiden, 1944. 


De Bi EN Dat, Centrum van Pan- 
nenbakkerij en Aardewerkindustrie in den Ro- 
meinschen Tijd (Suppl. to Oudheidkundige Me- 
dedeelingen, N.R. xxvi], by J. H. Holwerda and 
W. C. Braat. Pp. 136, pls. xxxvi, 2 folding plans; 
Leiden, 1946. 


The first of the works under review gives, for the 
first time, an organized conspectus of the so-called 
“Belgic wares” of the Roman period in northern 
France, the Benelux countries, the Rhineland and 
southern Britain. The term has been familiar for 
decades through incidental allusions and partial de- 
scriptions by Koenen, Dragendorff, Loeschcke and 
Ritterling; more recently Chenet has discussed the 
same wares under the more descriptive name “‘gallo- 
belge,” which has been adopted by Hawkes and Hull 
in their publication of Camulodunum. But Roman 
archaeologists, unless they had had occasion to work 
personally with these wares, were uninformed as to 
precisely what they were. The Kam Museum in Nij- 
megen has long been known as the repository of the 
best documented collection, gathered from a series of 
Roman cemeteries dated from 10/5 B.c. to ca. A.p. 
250. For archaeologists within the areas indicated, 
Holwerda’s publication of “Belgic ware” is therefore 
of paramount importance. Hull calls the book “‘in- 
dispensable” (Archaeol. Journ. CI, 1944, pp. 131 f.). 
In spite of the delay in review, and in spite of the 
absence of the wares from sites excavated by Ameri- 
cans and from American museums, the catalogue 
merits at least a brief commendatory notice in this 
Journal. 

“Belgic wares”’ represent a fusion of Roman ceramic 
influences with those of La Téne; they include both 
local imitations of Arretine sigillata—easily dis- 
tinguishable from the originals—and several other in- 
terrelated series of pots, jars and pitchers. The prin- 
cipal colors are red of various hues, black, gray and 
natural clay. Decoration, if any, is slipped on en bar- 
botine, incised, rouletted, or stamped, but not moulded 
as in Italian and Gaulish sigillata; in general it reflects 
little credit on the native artistic instinct. Signatures 
are frequent on the shapes imitative of sigillata; Hol- 
werda distinguishes 156 more or less legible names, and 
the figure could be augmented by the addition of 
numerous illegible stamps. 

Dr. Holwerda’s strictly factual and descriptive ap- 
proach results in a classification of 1405 items which 
provide a definite typological and chronological yard- 
stick. That part of the job can now be considered 
complete, except for such minor refinements as may 
be added. “Belgic wares” now need a monograph of 
comprehensive evaluation of all the evidence, —some- 
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thing like Oswald and Pryce’s Terra Sigidlata. Further, 
the pottery of the Kam Museum is by no means ex- 
hausted; a study of the more strictly Roman material 
would be very useful, and probably not too much 
trouble to prepare and publish as a short article. 

In the second study under review, the same in- 
defatigable scholar has treated in similar fashion 609 
pieces of the so-called “Nijmegen ware” from the same 
series of cemeteries in Nijmegen and from the Hol- 
deurn nearby, where it was actually manufactured. 
The principal activity of the Holdeurn pottery seems 
to have lain between a.p. 70 and 105, and the ware, 
which can now be re-christened “Holdeurn ware,” 
shares some characteristics with the “Belgic wares.” 
It is, however, finer in quality, and the decoration 
might be moulded in imitation of contemporary Gaul- 
ish models. Good photographs of such decoration, 
more revealing than the drawings on pl. 1, are pub- 
lished in a leaflet describing the Museum, also by Dr. 
Holwerda. 

In the third study, Holwerda and Braat describe 
the ovens and the legionary tiles from the Holdeurn. 
Two of the former were used to bake the Holdeurn 
ware, but the rest were in use after a.p. 180 to bake 
tiles for the use of various military units. Several of 
them are quite large and well preserved. 

For the benefit of those whose Dutch is halting, the 
authors have appended German summaries to the 
first two studies, and a French summary to the third. 

We are used to a high standard of scholarship from 
the Netherlands, and the present publications (though 
doubtless beset by all kinds of wartime and post-war 
obstacles to excavation and printing) occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in the tradition. 

Haverrorp CoLLEeGE Howarp Comrort 


Datta Monarcuia ALLo Strato ReEpusBBLICANO, 
Richerche di Storia Arcaica, Collezione Ethos, by 
Santo Mazzarino. Pp. vii+271. G. Agnini, Editore, 
Catania, 1945. 


The author is concerned with the perennial ques- 
tion of the origin of Roman republican magistrates. 
His work represents an opposition to the view of Ru- 
dolph (Stadt und Staat im alten Italien, Leipzig, 1935), 
who saw Rome as the creator of municipal constitu- 
tions, and a return to the general view of Rosenberg 
(Der Staat der alten Italiker, Berlin, 1913). Santo 
Mazzarino goes further than Rosenberg or his succes- 
sors have; the Roman constitution, he holds, origi- 
nated in the culture possessed by all Italy and even 
(though the relations he points out are nebulous) by 
Sicily. There was, he believes, no specific Latin or 
Oscan or Etruscan constitution; instead there was a 
general development in which Oscans, Latins and 
Etruscans influenced their neighbors; the cultural 
relations of Rome were mainly with South Etruria and 
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Latium as far as the Campanian border, the region 
that has produced architectural terracottas from the 
same mould. One of these terracottas, the best exam- 
ple of which comes from Velletri, provides the author 
with a scene that he attributes to public life and in- 
terprets as a representation of two colleagues with 
distinct functions—men who correspond with a dic- 
tator or magister populi and a rez limited to sacra. The 
magister populi, the author holds, was instituted with 
the hoplite army, attributed to the sixth century. The 
equation of Servius Tullius’ name Mastarna with 
magister is accepted. 

The institution of the magister commanding the hop- 
lite army was, Santo Mazzarino believes, the result 
of a “revolution” in which propertied men among 
the plebeians won the upper hand over patricians: 
the magister populi may have served for life with a 
rex from the patricians who was restricted to sacra. 
The political power of the king may have been re- 
stored for a time; then, in the author’s view, came an 
“evolution” in which two magistrates of equal power 
gradually became established. 

The book is delightfully written and there is much 
that is illuminating in the discussion of early Italic 
culture. It is to be regretted that the author, because 
of the conditions under which his book appeared, was 
unable to reproduce the monuments on which he bases 
some of his conclusions. Few readers will have time to 
hunt up the necessary illustrations. The reviewer 
doubts whether many will find the interpretation of 
the Velletri terracotta convincing. It is salutary to 
have a protest against the attribution of Italic munici- 
pal constitutions to Rome, for Rudolph went much 
too far. This reviewer is attracted by the theory of 
the hoplite “revolution” under Servius Tullius as 
magister populi but is not convinced that a process of 
“evolution” could explain the institution of the con- 
sulship. 


Bryn Mawr Lity Ross TayLtor 


HANDBOOK TO THE NICHOLSON Museum, second edi- 
tion, edited by A. D. Trendall. Pp. 488, figs. 103, 
pls. xiii and two folding maps. University of Syd- 
ney, Sydney, Australia. Price 18s. 

This volume “replaces the first edition of the 
Handbook to the Nicholson Museum” and “‘attempts to 
meet the needs of students at this University who are 
taking courses in Ancient World History, Classics or 
Ancient Art and Archaeology, as well as those of 
visitors to the Museum who wish to know something 
more of the historical and artistic background of the 
material on exhibition.”” The bibliographies are there- 
fore restricted to publications readily available in 
Sydney, but many colleges in the United States would 
count themselves rich if they owned all the publica- 
tions that have found their way to Australia. Al- 
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though a revision, this volume actually differs consid- 
erably from its predecessor. The sections on the Near 
and Middle East and Cyprus have been entirely re- 
written by Professor J. R. Stewart and thus become 
up-to-date summaries by an authority in those fields. 
The Egyptian section, on the other hand, has been 
abridged, awaiting the transfer of new material from 
the Australian Museum. The revision of the section on 
Greek Pottery is equally authoritative, the work of 
Professor Trendall himself. The portions on Greek 
and Roman life are full, almost exhaustive treatments 
of subjects that are not better handled in any of the 
encyclopaedias. Most valuable are the two maps pre- 
pared by Professor Stewart and drawn in the Depart- 
ment of Geography. They cover the latest information 
on the sites of the Mycenaean world, chiefly of L.H. 
ITI date, and of the whole Near East, from Aswan to 
Sicily on the west and the Indus Valley on the east. 

As with the maps, so in the text a remarkably high 
standard has been maintained. The summaries are 
clear, full, accurate and up-to-date, covering views 
and publications ranging as late as 1947, and refer to 
the most recent Turkish and German publications. 
The students who master all this material and the 
visitors who desire it must be of tougher stuff than 
most students and visitors on our effete continent. 

One cannot praise too highly the treatment of the 
material covered in the Handbook. One might wish 
the pictures were better printed, but they are usable, 
though not up to the German standard. Among the 
very few slips, one (p. 247) confuses Lucy Talcott with 
Lucy Shoe, who actually did write the article in Hes- 
peria I on Corinthian pottery. On the same page, 
Italiac appears for Italic. But such errors are rare. 

The reviewer would scarcely agree with the state- 
ment (p. 243) that in Greece “loyalty to one’s native 
state would never be in question.” Think of the shield 
flashing on Pentelikon or of Alciabiades’ visit to 
Sparta. In general, however, the summaries are not 
only compendia; they are rich in ideas, sound through- 
out and should be consulted. It is of interest to pre- 
historians to learn that recent excavations at Pazarli 
“strengthen the belief that the (Warrior) Vase may be 
very much later than has generally been suspected” 
(p. 238); it is about time that the vision of a “Fertile 
Crescent” be proclaimed a pretty phrase as “there was 
probably no such continuity of fertility; there were 
areas of agricultural settlement formed round suit- 
able centres” (p. 10). 

Only when considering the Handbook in relation to 
its stated purposes may one become somewhat criti- 
cal. Excessive detail is found in some sections, other 
equally important subjects are slighted. Technical 
minutiae, as, for example, variations in the techniques 
of predynastic pottery, must ultimately be studied in 
the publications themselves. It is natural that the 
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Handbook should treat those fields in which the 
Nicholson Museum owns original material; and one 
could forgive the emphasis on prebistoric Egypt, were 
it placed in its relation to the rest of Egyptian his- 
tory by means of a chronological outline. It is hard 
also to excuse a book that addresses itself to students 
and yet speaks not a word on Greek architecture or 
Greek sculpture. 

The omission of a discussion of sculpture is par- 
ticularly strange for one of the most interesting pieces 
in the Nicholson Museum is a statue, the Nicholson 
Hermes. It is given a brief and antiquated notice in 
the Introduction, which summarizes the original pub- 
lication by Sir Charles Walston in 1886. The added 
suggestion that this statue, which is of the well-known 
Andros type, resembles two other Hermes figures does 
not clarify its position. In these, the Jacobsen Hermes 
and the Hermes found in the Via Fernando di Savoia, 
both probably Roman copies, the cloak is arranged on 
the shoulder in a sort of rounded knot, which certainly 
looks like a late formula. The cloak on the Nicholson 
Hermes falls from the shoulder in a little cataract of 
folds arranged in a subtle pattern of the type that pre- 
occupied sculptors of the third century. To that period 
the original of the Hermes of Andros and its closely as- 
sociated parallels, the Hermes Farnese and the Hermes 
of the Nicholson Museum, must surely be related. 
Walston dated the Nicholson Hermes ca. 170 B.c. 
from a casual resemblance to the Ofellius statue from 
Delos, so dated by Homolle in 1881. Since then Hatz- 
feld (BCH, 1912) has studied the Ofellius inscription 
carefully and dated it ca. 100 B.c., a dating accepted 
* by Roussel and Launey in their most recent publica- 
tion of the inscription, Znscr. de Delos, 1937 (No. 
1688). Obviously, the Nicholson statue deserves re- 
consideration, which one might have expected to find 
in an otherwise up-to-date book. 

Apart from the Hermes, the Nicholson Museum 
owns a number of interesting pieces, especially in the 
field of pottery. These are fully treated by Trendall, 
and include two fine Phrygian vases from Gordion, a 
splendid Cypriote bichrome amphora, and a good se- 
lection of black-figure and red-figure. Beazley has 
studied the large South Italian collection and named 
the artist of two Apulianizing Campanian pieces after 
their museum, the Nicholson Painter. There are also 
vases by well-known masters: the Phineus Painter, 
Sakonides, the Pan Painter, Python, the Primato 
Painter, and others. The small scale reproductions 
are indifferent, but clear. One hopes for an adequate 
Corpus volume on this collection in the near future. 

This Handbook will be useful in any library and 
should be consulted on several fields. Perhaps before 
the next edition is issued, the valuable detailed ma- 
terial may be worked up into monographs more satis- 
factory to the specialist and the Handbook become a 
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little more general, with an eye to the student and 
visitor of modest ability. 
Dororuy Burr THomPpson 
Princeton, New JERSEY 


Tue CoNnverRsION oF CONSTANTINE AND PAGAN 
Rome. Andrew Alféldi. Translated by Harold Mat- 
tingly. Pp. viii+140. Oxford, 1948. $4.50. 


This book is a translation of a study published in- 
1942-43 in a Hungarian journal. It sums up the inter- 
pretation of Constantine’s personality and policy 
which Mr. Alféldi had already developed in a series of 
articles. The reader who wishes to test the author’s 
arguments for himself should therefore consult not 
merely the notes provided (pp. 123-136), but particu- 
larly the numismatic articles in Pisciculi (the Fest- 
schrift in honor of F. J. Doelger, published in 1939), 
pp. 1-18, JRS 22 (1932), pp. 12 ff., and 37 (1947), 
pp. 10 ff. Briefly stated, Mr. Alféldi’s contention is 
that Constantine before the famous vision in 312 was 
an adherent of the prevalent solar monotheism and, 
like his father before him, was not unfriendly to the 
Christians. The vision brought about his genuine con- 
version, and from the victory at the Milvian Bridge 
onwards Constantine consistently set himself to es- 
tablish Christianity as the universal religion of the 
empire and to eradicate paganism. The author dis- 
tinguishes four stages in this process from toleration 
of all cults to active persecution of the pagan: from 
$12 to 320, from 320 to the defeat of Licinius in 324, 
from 324 to 330, and from the dedication of Con- 
stantinople to the emperor’s death seven years later. 
He also maintains that the one serious obstacle in 
Constantine’s way was the old Rome and its sena- 
torial order, “the only pagan group capable of resisting 
him.” 

Mr. Alféldi has made out a strong case and his Con- 
stantine, unlike the Constantine portrayed by some 
other scholars, is a credible person and in many ways 
typical of the age in which he lived. This essay, in 
short, is a notable contribution to the extensive lit- 
erature centering on the first of the Christian emperors, 
and deserves to be widely read. Some features of it are 
open to criticism. Mr. Alféldi’s tone here and there is a 
little petulant; yet he himself sometimes overstates his 
case, thereby landing himself in real or apparent con- 
tradictions. Thus he remarks (p. 55) that Constantine 
had been devoted to Sol and could not “at once break 
all the threads that bound him to that world of 
thought in which he had been born and bred.” True 
enough; but a few lines further on we are told that “in 
Constantine, with his superior consistency, there is no 
trace of cleavage in his religious consciousness.” 
Again, it is open to question whether the emperor’s 
primary motive in looting pagan shrines and objects 
of art was the desire to suppress pagan cults (cf. p. 
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108). Where or how else could he have amassed the 
funds with which to beautify his new capital on the 
Bosphorus? Mr. Alféldi underestimates the strength 
of paganism in the western provinces (cf. p. 60, with 
a slight modification on p. 85); yet later on he admits 
(p. 107) that Constantine’s measures of suppression 
were confined to the East. Pagan opposition in and 
after Constantine’s time was not confined to Rome and 
Italy. It is not clear what the author means by his 
reference (pp. 79-80) to a cultural movement “to 
which we owe the survival into our times of the pre- 
cious treasures of ancient civilization.”’ Does he imply, 
what would be a wholly unwarranted assumption, that 
the Church would have systematically destroyed 
pagan literature, or is he referring to pagan Latin 
authors of the century after Constantine, who make a 
poor showing when compared with their Christian 
contemporaries? Symmachus alone was a Roman 
aristocrat. Ausonius and Rutilius were in Gaul, Am- 
mianus was a Syrian Greek, Claudian a Greek from 
Alexandria, and Macrobius probably hailed from 
Africa. One hopes that Mr. Alféldi will explain his 
meaning more fully in the further studies in fourth- 
century history that he promises to publish. On the 
evidence presented in this book the statement (p. 30) 
about Constantine that, “if death had not stopped 
him, he would of a surety have forbidden them (i.e., 
the pagan cults) entirely,” lacks all historical justifica- 
tion. Mr. Alfiéldi pays a warm and deserved tribute to 
his translator. Mr. Mattingly’s English version is 
superlatively good; the reader is never conscious that 
he is reading a translation. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY M. L. W. LatstNER 


CoNSTANTINE AND THE CONVERSION OF Europe. By 
A. H. M. Jones. Pp. xiv+271. The English Uni- 
versities Press, London, 1948. 5s. 


This is a new volume in the Teach Yourself His- 
tory Library edited by A. L. Rowse. It is a clear and 
readable little book, enlivened by many extracts in 
translation from contemporary documents. Intended 
for the general reader, it will be useful also as collat- 
eral reading for students beginning the study of the 
later Roman empire. The author’s attitude to Con- 
stantine is fair and avoids the extremes of partisan- 
ship; as far as possible, the facts are allowed to speak 
for themselves. Excellent, too, is the manner in which 
he has explained for the uninitiated the theological 
controversies of the age. Only the last chapter on Con- 
stantine’s place in history is open to serious criticism. 
One may agree with Mr. Jones (pp. 254, 255) that 
“hypothetical history is not a very useful pursuit,” 
but not with his assertion that there are no solid 
grounds for the belief that, even if Constantine had 
not been converted, the Roman empire would eventu- 


ally have become Christian. Analogies drawn between 
the Christians in the empire and the Christians in 
Persia are fallacious. The latter never achieved the 
superb organization characteristic of the Christian 
communities within the Roman empire. It was that 
organization and the inner solidarity of the Christian 
congregations which, one is justified in saying, must 
have led to the triumph of Christianity. One suspects 
that Mr. Jones was handicapped, when writing this 
book, by the professed character of the series to which 
it belongs. The biographical approach to history may 
be a method of attracting the general reader; but it 
can easily lead, as here, to a historical interpretation 
which is as badly out of focus as it is antiquated in 
conception. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY M. L. W. LatstNER 


Works or Art IN GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, AND 
THE DoprEcaNEsE, Losses and Survivals in the War, 
Compiled by the Monuments, Fine Arts, knd Ar- 
chives Sub-Commission of the C.M.F. and issued 
by the British Committee on the Preservation and 
Restitution of Works of Art, Archives, and Other 
Material in Enemy Hands. Pp. ii +64. Ill. 21+map. 
H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1946. 2s. 


This official report of the state of monuments in 
Greek lands came as a welcome confirmation of un- 
official observation that “classical sites and monu- 
ments have come through the war and four years of 
Axis occupation with comparatively little damage.” 
One deplores, however, the damage done to Byzantine 
monuments; several churches and monasteries were 
destroyed or badly looted. Looting and deliberate de- 
struction of sites and museums seems to have been 
heaviest in the Eastern Macedonia and Thracian area 
under Bulgarian occupation. 

German and Italian conduct during occupation was 
inconsistent; on occasion officers intervened on behalf 
of the monuments, at other times they made the most 
of the opportunities to plunder the local museums. 
The Byzantine losses were due largely to German 
raids into the mountains. Unfortunately, the slight 
damage caused to Athenian building occurred in the 
struggle between ELAS and Greek Government forces 
in December, 1944. 

The monuments are listed topographically by area 
in three parts: classical, Byzantine, and mediaeval. 
For each site and for each monument and museum at 
the larger sites there is a description of the state of the 
monument or collection. Any damage or disappear- 
ance is noted in detail. The result is a report which 
serves as a valuable reference work for all the classical 
and mediaeval monuments in Greek lands. Several im- 
portant instances of damage are illustrated along with 
some of the finds carried away from museums. 
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A few of the most striking losses may be singled out 
for mention here. The one well-known classical monu- 
ment completely destroyed was the Royal Tomb at 
Isopata in Crete. Other damage in Crete is being re- 
paired save for that at Palaikastro where the walls 
were systematically removed. Otherwise the greatest 
loss in the classical field was in the looting, often 
complete with the catalogue so that no record exists, 
of many provincial museums. Of these Samos suffered 
particularly: the Tigani museum was bombed, then 
looted, and one figure of the Geneleos group is still 
missing; the magazines of the Heraion were broken 
into and the pots used for their original purposes and 
then destroyed; most of the Vathy museum contents 
are also gone. Since most of this valuable material was 
unpublished as yet, the loss to archaeological scholar- 
ship was a keen one. The plundering of the collection 
of antiquities from recent excavations stored in the 
Castle of the Knights on Kos is a similar irreparable 
loss. The destruction of the mosaics at Philippi, of the 
basilica on Thasos, and of many pieces of architecture, 
sculpture, and epigraphy on Samothrace is serious. 

“Excavations” were carried out in several places by 
German and Italian troops. The finds were treated as 
treasure by the discoverers in most cases, but in one 
case at least, in the Messara in Crete, the finds were all 
handed over to the Museum. 

Among the Byzantine losses note should be made 
especially of the damage by bombing and serious loot- 
ing to the Meteora monasteries, to Hagia Lavra at 
Kalavryta, destroyed by fire except for the church, 
to Hosios Meletios by mortar fire, to windows, some 
mosaics and living quarters at Hosios Loukas by 
bombs, to the churches of Arta by shell-fire, as well as 
the destruction of four churches at Kalabaka and sev- 
eral other Thessalian monasteries and churches. 

Venetian monuments suffered severely at Heraklei- 
on on Crete and at Modon, and the fortifications of the 
Knights on both Kos and Rhodes were heavily dam- 
aged in several places as was the Hospice that had 
housed the museum in Rhodes. 

These reports, so accurately and clearly presented, 
form a record of high value for students of art and 
archaeology. The compilers obviously know the rela- 
tive importance of the material they are handling and 
give the kind of detail that is to be desired in each 
case. The arrangement is convenient, the Index by 
site useful, and the illustrations well reproduced. 
InstiTuTE For ApvANcED Stupy Lucy T. SHor 


Works or Art 1n Germany (British Zone of Occupa- 
tion) Losses and Survivals in the War, Compiled 
by the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Branch 
of the Control Commission for Germany (British 
Element) and issued by the British Committee on 
the Preservation and Restitution of Works of Art, 
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Archives and Other Material in Enemy Hands. Pp. 
v+66, Ill. 28+map. H.M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1946. 2s. 6d. 


The Foreword of this official report on the state of 
monuments in the British Zone of Germany (excluding 
the British Sector of Berlin) in the autumn of 1945 
summarizes the general situation: “Of the four prov- 
inces into which the British Zone of Occupation is 
divided, the North Rhine, Westphalia, Hanover, and 
Schleswig-Holstein, the North Rhine and the western 
parts of Westphalia have suffered the most severely 
and Schleswig-Holstein least of all.... Not only 
were such cities as Aachen, Coiogne, Neuss, Diissel- 
dorf, and the Ruhr towns intensively bombed before 
the Allied armies reached Germany, but the fighting 
in that area both before and after crossing the Rhine 
was most severe.... The Schliésser and country 
churches in Central and Eastern Westphalia and in 
Hanover are for the most part intact, but towns such 
as Miinster, Osnabriick, Soest, Paderborn, Hanover, 
Brunswick, and Hildesheim were all badly hit and 
the damage to buildings of the first importance in 
the history of art is extremely grave.” 

On the other hand “the loss of movable works of 
art ...is by comparison with the damage to build- 
ings almost insignificant.” This was due to the almost 
complete evacuation of museum and church contents. 
Although the evacuation saved the material from 
destruction, the dispersal has presented grave prob- 
lems. Much of the material was so hastily transferred 
at the last minute that little or no adequate packing 
was done and some damage occurred. Proper protec- 
tion of the isolated repositories was not always possible 
so some losses have been incurred by looting. The 
destruction of so many of the original museums or 
churches and the difficulty of finding suitable new 
places in which to keep the objects recovered from salt 
mines, etc., presents a very serious problem of rehabili- 
tation. The mass of archives presents similar problems; 
in addition the question of access is difficult. A system 
of Document Centres was set up to insure the proper 
use of the colossal bulk of modern archives and to 
prevent the breaking up of what should be kept to- 
gether. 

The towns in the whole area considered in the re- 
port are listed alphabetically, and the degree of damage 
described. Identification of individual monuments of 
significance is clear and orderly under each town 
heading. Illustrations of some of the most severe 
damage are combined with photographs before their 
destruction of some of the most famous buildings now 
gone and views of some of the Schlésser which served 
as repositories for movable works of art. 

So extensive is the loss in many towns that no at- 
tempt can be made here to report it, and any selection 
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of monuments for mention can be but arbitrary and 
may miss important and favorite pieces. At the risk 
of serious omission, however, a few striking items may 
be noted: at Aachen, heavy destruction of 18th cen- 
tury ecclesiastical and secular buildings, Ahaus and 
Anholt mostly wrecked, Bielefeld and its churches 
largely destroyed, the Schloss Augustusburg at Briihl 
severely but not irreparably damaged, much of the 
center of Brunswick completely destroyed or gutted 
(Altstadtrathaus and Gewandhaus) and the collec- 
tions still scattered (including the Diirer drawings 
somewhere in the Russian Zone), Cleve and Coesfeld 
and their churches largely gone, the entire city of 
Cologne devastated with no important monument 
spared and the early churches (especially the Ro- 
manesque) badly destroyed, Cuxhaven, Dortmund, 
Diilmen, Diiren all badly hit, Emden “utterly 
wrecked,” the early churches of Emmerich and of 
Essen gone, the Katharinenkirche and Jacobkirche at 
Hamburg completely gutted and the painting collec- 
tion of Meyer Glitza destroyed, Hanover’s buildings 
all battered and many destroyed—the whole city in 
ruins, Hildesheim an utter ruin—the Altstadter 
Markt gone entirely, Jiilich a ruin, in the general 
destruction of Kiel many churches, public buildings, 
museums practically disappeared, the widespread 
destruction of Miinster “has entirely destroyed 
the whole ancient character of this once fine city” 
—houses, churches, public buildings reduced to rubble 
or at best gutted. Osnabriick houses and churches 
destroyed or heavily damaged, in Paderborn, “one 
of the most completely devastated towns in West- 
phalia,” some of the churches at least not beyond 
repair, Rees almost entirely «gone, the east part 
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of Soest and several churches badly damaged, Wesel 
almost entirely beyond repair, the Wuppertal mu- 
seums and their collections largely destroyed, and 
finally Xanten and Ziilpich have quite lost their 
characters, so widespread and ruinous is the destruc- 
tion, the great Cathedral of Xanten is “‘a melancholy 
ruin.” 

On the brighter side, Diisseldorf’s important monu-_ 
ments survive intact in spite of extensive damage to 
the city, Embeck is “almost unscathed,” the early 
Stiftskirche at Freckenhorst is undamaged, Gét- 
tingen, save for the University Library, suffered little, 
Goslar was declared an open city and so is intact; 
enough of Liibeck “remains to preserve a character 
that is unique among the cities of Europe,” and al- 
though the Marienkirche and the Petrikirche are 
gutted their vaulting remains sound; although St. 
Remigius at Viersen is gutted, the walls and piers and 
the aisle vaults remain; Wolfenbiittel with its Marien- 


‘kirche is undamaged. The numerous Schlésser that 


were used as repositories of the contents of museiims 
and churches in general were undamaged and the con- 
tents intact. 

Grim reading though the report makes, it is an in- 
valuable record for the art historian which will become 
a standard reference work in terms of damage and re- 
pair. The migrations of the collections so accurately 
listed will be of especial value in the period until new 


housing can be arranged for them. Appreciation of the 
admirable organization, the careful handling of detail, 
and the sense of relative value exercised in the com- 
pilation of this report grows with each reference 
to it. 

INsTITUTE FoR ADVANCED Stupy Lucy T. 
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8: Nazca B. 


1: Nazca A. 2: Nazca A. 3: Nazca A. 4: Nazca A. 5:NazcaA. 6:NazcaX. 7: Nazca A. 
{Martin-Vegue, pp. 345-354] 
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Prare XLVI 


Nazca A. 
. Nazca Y. 
. MISCELLANEOUS 
. Nazca B. 
. Nazca A. 
Nazca B. 
Nazca X. 


. Tea 


Nazca A. 
2. Naze! 
3. Naze 
. Nazc 
Nazca A. 
3. Nazea A. 
. Nasca Y. 


. Nazca A. 


{Martin-Vegue, pp. 345 554} 


C. ANTHEMION FROM DD. ANTHEMION FROM E. ANTHEMION FROM 
Tuasos. Front Tuasos. Tasos. Back 


{Bakalakis, pp. 359-362] 
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A. Acora-ATHENS. Geometric BowL FROM A WELI B. Acora-ATHENS. Bronze LAMP FROM A 
West OF THE AREOPAGUS. CisteERN West oF THE ARECPAGUS. 


C. Acora-ATHENS. BRoNzE STATUETTES FROM A WELL WEstT OF ID). AGora-ATHENS. ANTA CAPITAL FROM 
THE AREOPAGUS. Sroa PorkiLe. 


(Courtesy H. A. Thompson, AGora Excavations, ATHENS.) 
{Archaeological News, Greece, p. 369] 
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. AGora-ATHENS. Watt BLock FROM Sroa 
PorkiLe with Pix-noies. (Courtesy H. A. 
Thompson, AGoraA Excavations, ATHENS.) 


C. Bravron. Revier or Cenrury 


AGora-ATHENS. East Facape or SHowinG Positions or FiGures. 


(Courtesy H. A. Toompson, AGora Excavations, ATHENS.) 
{Archaeological News, Greece, pp. 369-371| 
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A. Nea Tonta. ProroGkometric Vases anv Box. B. Epipavros. Bronze Lion. 


(Courtesy Mr. Parapimirriov.) 


[Archaeological News, Greece, p. 372] 


C. Terracina. Tue Capirotium DIsENGAGED. 


(Courtesy or Pro URIGEMMA.) 
{Archaeological New pp. 378-379} 
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B. Parstum. Tempe in antis BESIDE THE “TEMPLE 
or Neptune.” (Courtesy or Dr. P. C. Sestiert.) 


D. 
Patinurus. Two Inpicgenous Jars. 
(Courtesy or Dr. P. C. Sestiert.) 
[Archaeological News, Italy, pp. 378-381] 
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Veu. Tue (Courtesy or Prov. G. Mancini.) 


D. Marsata. Punic Toms a pozzo. 
ENTRANCE TO LATERAL CHAMBER. 
(Courtesy or Dr. I. Bovio 
Makcont.) 


C. Fresote. Erruscan (Courtesy or Pror. A. Minto.) 


{Archaeological News, Italy, pp. 381-385] 
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B. Artic Vase SHowING ARMOR OF ACHILLEs. 
(Courtesy or Dr. Pietro Grirro.) 


A. Marsata. Punic INcINERATION Buriat. 
(Courtesy or Dr. I. Bovio Marcon.) 


D. 


THe WALLS ON THE SEAWARD Sipe. (Courtesy or Dr. Pierro Grirro.) 


{Archaeological News, Italy, pp. 385-387] 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Tan Scuogs r Jenveatent was founded in 1900. In 192! it was incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia under the uname Scuoors of The lostitute is  qwesented on 
the Board- of Trustees. ‘The Schools are supported by more than sixty American Unsiversities, Colleges and 
Seminaries and by private substriptione. The Schvvo! in Jerusalem offers to properly qualified persons excellent 
opportunities for the study af the geography, archarology, and history of Pasestine and Syria, and of the Semitic 
languages. It is affiliated with the British Schoo! and the French Schoo! in Jerusalem. No charge for tuition 
is made to members of the supporting institutions; other students are charged a fee of @59 per anmum. The 
Baghdad Schocl offers opportunity for research to « limited number of students through perticipation in 
its excavations and the use of its library. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem for the scadems year 1949--50 is Professor Jomea L. Kelso of the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 

‘Tus Gompet was apened in 1923 andi is housed in the Iraq Museum, Baghdad. Thi: Director is 
Professor Albrecht Goetze, Yale University. 

The Schools offer annually one or more fellowships, the stipends depending upon available ft mde. 

For further information, address the President. — 

Casa, H. 
989A Yale Station 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN RESEARCH 


Tus Scuoot or was founded by thy Archavological | nstitute of America in 1907 
to conduct. the researches of the Institcte in the Americcn field, direct expeditions of the brameh societies, and 
afford opportunities for field work and training. In 1917 it became the School cf Anverican Research. The head- 
quarters of the School are at Santa Fe; New Mexico, where it main'jains offices, laboratories, a library, e museum 
ot archaedlogy, ethnology, aud history, and an art gallery. The {\chool was instrumental in founding depart- 
ments of Anthropology at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Independently or in connection with these Universities, it has conducted eunamer field 
schools and archaeological research projects im the Southwest and Latin America. The Schoul continves its 
activities in the Southwest, Mexico, and South Americe. 


The Schouil now devotes its resources mainly to research and pulslication. lt directs the Museum of New 
Mexico and branch museums in the State. A staff of Associates and Fellows conducts the research work of the 
School “n the various culture areas of the American continent, During the current yesr, projects ere planned in 
the Southwest. It publishes monographa, handbooks of Archecclogica! History, papers, dmiuistrative Reports, 
and a monthly miagasine “Ei Palacio.” Lists of Publications and sample copies of “Pi Palacie’’ will be sent 
upon reqaest. 

For information, address the Director — 

How. Boaz W. Lowe 
Palace of the Governors 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


Tus Aumnicas Scnooi or Prenmronic Resmancn was founded by the late Dr. (Jeorge Grant MacOurdy 
ana Mrs. MacCurdy in 1921. The heitdquarters of the School are at the eabody Mw eum of Harverd Univer- 
sity. The annuel summer term for students formerly beld in Europe is net being contit red. Instead the School 


is devoting its to tins add publications dealing with the prehistori; archaeology of the Old 
Worla, limite? aumber ore,erly qualified students may from time tc time particiyyate in its excavations as 
circumstances offer 


Hues Neitz Director 
American School of Prehistoric Research 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mascachusetts 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


‘Tee Amumcan Scuoot or Ciasacal, Sropme at Arumes was founded for graduate students by the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, In 1896 it was crganized as a corporstion umfer the laws of the 
State of Massechusctts. It is sujyported in part by the co-operation of leading American universities and 
leges, in part by the income of ¢ndowment fonds. No charge for tuition is made to the graduates of the sup- 
porting institutions. The Scl.col library contains about twenty th.:csand carefully selected volumes. The Gea- 
nadivs Library of the School, devoted te Mediaeval and Modern Greece, contains shout fifty thousand items, 

The sta’ of the School consists of Director Carl W. Blegen; Assistant Director John L. Caskey; Shirley H. 
Weber, Librarian of the Gennaleion and Professor of Classics; Oscar Broncer, Professor of Aychaeology (on 
leave 1948-1949); Edward Capps, Jr., Professor of Greek Literature and Archsecology (1948-1940); Paul A. 
Clement, Editor of Publications; Gorham P. Stevens, Honorary Architect; John Travies, Architect. of School 
Exicavationa; George H. Chase, Associate Editor of the Jounnat or Ari tides Kyria- 
kides, Business Manager; Miss Kurydice Demetyacopoulou, Assistant in the Gennadeion; 
Spurrier, Publication Secretary. 

Four fellowshipe are available for studeote of the School each ‘with stipend of Edwved Cappo 
fellowship is awarded without examination on the recommendation of the Executive Committee and prefercnce 
ie given to candidates primarily interested in the language, literature, and history «f Greece, rather than in 
archaeology. The James Rignall Wheeler fellowship is aworded without examination ah the recommaxdation 
of the Director of the School. The John Williams White fellowship in archaeology, snd the Thomas Day Seymour 
fellowship in Greek language, literature, and history are awarded annually on examinstion. Correspondence 
about fellowships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee cn Admissions and Fellow hips, 
Professor Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Caantas A. Rommeor, Ja, 
Brown University, Provider e 12, R. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Tus Amma:can Acapemy rv Rome, begun in 1804 as the American School of Architecture'in Rome, was 
incorporated in 1905 for students of architecture, painting, and sculpture. In 1915 it united with the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, organizing the two branches known as the School of Fine Arts and the 
School of Classica! Studies. The Director of the Academy is Laurance P. Roberts. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARS: Fellowships in architecture, landscape architecture, musical 
painting, sculpture, ana history of art are avai’: ble annually for 4 term ef one year with a possibility cf renewal. 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES: #rack E. Brown, Professor iz. Cheege. Pive fellowships are avail- 
able annually for e term of one year with s possibility of renewal: two research fellowships for mature scholars, 
preferably those actively teaching, who have alresdy initiated a program of work which can be advantageously 
completed in Rome, stipend $2,500 a year; ene senior fellowship for a student who has completed the work for a 
Ph.D. degree or wii is in the final stages of the completion of this work; two junior fellowships fur students in 
the preliminary stages of their graduate work. The senior and junior fellowships each earry & stipend of $1,250 a 
year and travel allowance. 

Applications for these fellowships may be obtained from the Executive Secretary and must be filed in the 
New York office not later than February first of each yvar. 

For detailed information, write to: 

Misi Many T. Exacutive Secretary 
Amurican Academy in Rome 
301 Park Avenue, New York 37, New York 
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